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Southetn Dhiriei 0/ A*(fo Tork, «t. 

BE IT REMEMBERED. That oa Um 8ee«i 
day of Jme, in the year of oar Lord, one tboo- 
1 eight hundred and thirty, in the flfty-foarth 
r eT the lflid««H4idence of the United States 
<^ America, WIniam C. Borradaite, of the said 
District, bath deposited in thia office the title of 
m Book, the right whereof he ciatnu aa proprietor, in tkm 
words following — to wit : 

** Hoylft's ImproTed Edition of the Roles for plajrinr Fasliioii- 
abie Games: containing Copious Directions uyr Whist, 
Quadrille. Piquet, Quioase, Vin^-un, Lansquenet, Pharo, 
Rouge et Noir, Crib^age, Matrimony, Cassino, ReTersic, 
Pnt, Connexions, All Fou.'s. Sprcniation, Lottery, Pops 
Joan, Commerce. Pum Loo, Brag, Domino, Back-GnnuDon, 
Draughts, Haxard, Chess, GoflT, or Golf, Cricket, Billiards, 
Tennis, Horse-rocing, and Cocking. Together with an* 
Analytila of the Game of Chess, and an engraved Plate for 
the Instruction of Beginners. Carefully revised fhm th« 
last Loudon Kdition, with several Additions.*' 

In conr9nnity to the Act of the Congrew of the United 
States, entitled " An Act for the encouragement of l^arniny, 
by securing the copies. of Maps, Charts, and Books,' to theau^ 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during the time therein 
mentioned." And also to an Act, entitled * An Ael aupple- 
mentary to an Act, entitled *' An Act for the encooragemeDt 
of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and 
Bookq, to the authors and proprietors of snch copies, during- 
Che time therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereat 
to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching hutorical and 

other prints.'* 

FREDERICK 1. BETTS, 
Clerk of Vu Southern District of J^tvo York 
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HOYJLErS GAMES. 



THE GAME OF WHIST. 

Whist is a well-known game at cards, which mjnires 
great attention and silence: hence the name. It is play* 
eri hy four persons, who cut the cards lor partners. The 
two highest and the two lowest are together, and the 
partners sit opposite to each other. The perM>n «> ho 
cuts the lowest card is to deal first. In cutting, the ace 
is lowest. 

Each person has a right to shuffle the cards hefore the 
deal : hut it is usual for the elder hand only, and the 
dealer after. 

The pack is then cut hy the right hand adversary' ; 
and the dealer distrihmes the cards, one by one. to each 
of the^players, heginiiing with the person who sits on 
his left hand, till he comes to the^last card, which he 
turns up, being the trump, and leaves on the table till - 
the first trick is played. 

The person on the left hand side of the dealer is call- 
ed the elder hand, and plays first: whoever wins the 
trick, becomes ekiei hand, and plays again; and so on, 
till the cards are played out. 

The tricks belonging to each party should be turned 
and collected by the respective partner of whoever wins 
the first triqk. 

All above six tricks reckon towards the game. 

The ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps, are called 
honours: and if three of these honours have been play- 
ed between, or hw either of the two partners, they reckon 
for two points towards the game: and if i he ^ur ho- 
nours haveh^en played between, or by either of the two 
partners, they reckon for fotir pomts towards the game. 

The Kame consists of ten points. ' 

No one, before his partner has played, may inform 
him that be nas, or baa not, won the trick : even the 
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6 WHIST. 

attempt to tak« up a trick, though won. before the last 
partner has fitayed, is rteemed very improper. 

No intiinatioiis of any kind, during the plaT of the 
cards, bet ween partners, are to be admitted, t^he mia> 
take of one party is the game of the other. There is, 
however, one exception to this rule, which is in ^ase of 
a revoke. If a person does not foilow suit, or trumps a 
suit, the partner is at liberty to inquire of him, whether 
he has none of that suit in his hand. This indulgence 
must have arisen from the severe penakiee annexed to . 
revoking, whicti aflects the partners equally, and is now 
generally admitted. 

TERMS USED IN THE GAME OF WHIST. 

Fintsaing^ ts.the attempt to gain an advantage thus i 
If you have the best, and third best card of the suit led, 
you put on the third best, and run the risk of your 
adversary's having the second best : if he has it neCy 
which IS two to one against him, you then gain a trick. - 

Forcing, is plajring the suit of which your partner, or 
adversary, has not any, and which he must trump io 
order to win. 

Long Trump, means the having one or more trump* 
in your hand, when all the rest are out. 

Loose Card, is a card of m) value, and consequently 
the most proper to throw away. 

BointSt ten of them constitute the game : as many as 
are gained by tricks or honours, so mtaiy points are set 
up to the ncore of the game. 

^tiart, in four successive cards in any suit. 

Quart Major^ is the sequence of ace, king, queen, 
and knave. 

Qtiint. is five successive cards in any suk. 

Quint Mtyor^- is a sequence of ace, kii^, queen, 
t knave, and teq. 

Set-Saw, is when each partner trumps a suit^ and 
when they play those suiu to each other for that pur- 
pose. 

Scort^ is the number of points set up. The following 
is the most approved method of sco; 4nf * 

123456789 

00 600 

00 000 0000 00 000 



SUaOi is when either party wins every trick. 
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WHIST. 7 

Tknaoe^ is posq^ing the first and third beat eafds, 
and being last player: you consequently catch th« 
Adversary when that suit is piayed las, for instaDce, in 
case you have ace and qTkeeo of any suit, aud your 
adversary leads that suit, you must win two tricks, by 
baying the best and tbird best of the suit played, aoa 
being last player. 
- Terce, is three successive cards in any suit 

IWceJilajor, is a sequence of ace, king, and queen. 

AN ARTIFICIAL MEMORY, FOR THOSE WHO 
PLAY AT THE GAME OF WHIST. 

As the great art of playing this game well, depends 
on a proper- recollection of the .cards that have been 
playeo. and also of those remainin|; in the hand, we 
particularly recommend the following seven Rules to 
the attentmn of the learner : 

1. Place your trumps on the left of all other suits in 
your hand; your best or strongest suit next; your 
second best next ; and your weakest last on the right 
hand. 

2. 4f, in the course of play, you find you have the 
best card remaining of any suit, place it to the right of 
them, as it will certainly win a trick, after all the trumps 
are played. 

3. When you find you are possessed of the second 
best card of any suit tt> remember, place it on the right 
hand of that card you have already to remember as the 
best card remaining. 

4. When you are possessed of the third best cards of 
any suit, place a small can! of that suit between the 
•ocond best card and your third best. 

5. in order to remember your partner*js first lead, 
place a small card of the suit led, entirely to the left of 
your trumps. 

6. When you deal, put the trump turned up, to the 
left of all your trumps, and keep k as long as you »ra 
able, that your partner may know you still bave that 
trump left. 

7. As a revoke is of material consequence in the 
game, a strict observance of the following rules will, 
enable you to discover when and in what suityou^ ad« 
versary has revoked. 

Suppose the two suits on your right band to represcQt 
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yoar adversaries in the order tbej tU, as to your tiAt 

apd left hand. ' ^ 

When vou have reason to suspect that either of them 
have made a revoke in any suit, clap a small card of 
ttiat suit among the cards representing that adversary* 
By this m<?an8 you record, not only that there may have 
been a revoke, but also, which of them m'ade it, aod kk 
what suit. 

LAWS OF THE GAME OF WHIST. 
0/ Dealing. 

1. If a card is turned up in dealing, the adverse party 
may caH a new deal, unless .they have hniked at or 
touched the cards, so as to occasion it— but if any card 
is faced except the last, there must he a new deal. 

2. If any player have only twelve, and does not find 
it out til! several tricks are played, and the rest have 
their right number, the deal stands good, and the person 
who played with the twelve cards is to fyi punished for 
each revoke lie has mad& But if either ot the players 
should have fourteen cards, the deal is lost. 

3. ' The dealer should leave his trump card upon the 
table, till it is his turn to play ; and after he has mixed 
it with his other cards, i>o «ne has a right to demand 
what card was turned up, but may ask what is trumps. 

4. If any player take up, or look at the cards while 
they are dealing out, the dealer, if he should misdeal, 
has a right to deal again, unless it is his |>artner*s fault 

5. If the dealer does not turu up the trump card, the 
.deal is lost 

Of playing oui qftum. 

6. If any person plays out of hia turn, it is in th* 
option of either of his adversaries to call the card so 

{)layed, or to require of the person who ought to have 
ed, the suit the said adversary may choose. 

7. If a person supposes he has won the trick, «nd 
leads again before his partner has played, the adversaty 
may oblig'? his partner to win it if he can. 

8. If a person leads, and his partner plays before his 
turn, the adversary's partner may do the same. 

9. If the ace or any other card of a suit is led, and the 
last player should play out of his lUm, whether his 
partner, has any of the suit led or not, he is oeitbisr 
entitled to trump it, nor to win the trick. 
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10. If a revoke is made, the adversary may add thre^ 
' to their score, or take three tricks from" the r^vokin^ 

party, or take down three from their score ; and if up. 
notwithstanding the penalty, they must remain at ninA 
the revoke takes place uf any other score of the game. 

11. If any person revokes, and discovers it before tht 
cards are turned, the adversary may call the highest oi 
lowest of the suit led, or call the card then played. 

12. No revoke pan be claimed till the trick is turned 
and quitted, or the party who revoked, or his partner 
have played again. 

13. If.a rev^e is claimed hy any person, the adverse 
party are not to mix their cards, upon forfeiture of the 
revoke. 

14. No person can claim a revoKe after the cards are 
cut for a new deal 

15. No player is to play the card called, if it cause a 
revoke. 

Of calling Honours, 

16. When yoii are eight, if you have two honours 
dealt you, you may ask your partner before you play a 
card, if he has one, if he has, he shows it, and the game 
is won. 

17. If any person calls except at the point of eight, 
the adversary may call a new deal. 

. 18. If the trump card is turned up, na person must 
remind his partner to call, on penalty of losing one poinf. 

19. If any person calls at cright, after he has pia>ed, 
It is in the option of the adveise party to call a new 
deal. < 

20. If any -person calls at eight,' and his partner 
answers, and the adverse party have both thrown dou n 
their cardr, and it appears they have ncft the honours, 
ihey may either stand the deal or have a new cme. 

21. If atiy person answers without having an honour* 
the adversary may consult and stand the deal or not. 

22. No honours in the preceding deal can be set up, 
after the trump card is turned up, unless they were be- 
§oie clamed. 

Ofseparaiing and showing the Cards. 

23. If any person separates a card from the rest, the 
adverse party may call it, provided lie names it, and 
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provet the tepamtion: but if he calls a wrong card, ha 
or his partner is liable for once to have the nicest ot 
lowejBt card called in any suit led during that deal, . 

24. If any person, supposing the Eaine lost, throws 
his cards upon the table with their faces upwards, ha 
may not take them up again, and the adverse party may 
call any of ihe cards. 

25. If any person is sure of winning every trick in his 
hand, he may show his cards, but he is then liable to 
have them called. 

Of omitting io play a Trick. 

26. If any person omits playing to a trick, and it ap* 
pears he has one card more than ihe rest, it is io tba 
option of the adversary to have a new deal 

RupeeUng who played a particular Card. 

27. Each person, in playing, may require each persoa 
. to lay his card before him, but not inquire who played 

any particular card. 

SHORT RULES FOR LEARNERS. 

B^re we enter upon the more complex points qf the 
^ame. we recommend the learner to commit theJbUoti^ 
tag twenty Jour Rules to memory. 

1. Lead from your strong suit, and be cautions how 
fou change suits. * 

2. Lead through an honour when you have a good 
kand. 

3. Lead through.the strong suit, and up to the weak, 
but not in trunips, unless you are very strong in them. 

4. Lead a trump, if you have four, or five, or a strofig 
hand : but not if weak. 

5. Sequences are eligible leads, and begin with tb« 
highest. 

6. Follow your partner's lead ; but not your adver- 
sary's. 

7. Do not lead from ace queen, or ace knave. 

8. Do not lead an ace, imless you have the king. 

9. Do not lead a thirteenth card, unless uumpt an 
out. 

10. Do not trump a thirteenth card, unless jou ara 
Wst i^ayer, Cf want the lead 

11. Play your best .card third nand. 
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n. When you are in doubt, win th« tnclt. 

13. When you lead small trumps, begin with the 
highest. 

14 Do not trump out, when your partner is likely to 
trump a suit. 

15. Having cmly a few small trumps, make tbem 
when you can. 

16. Make your tricks early, and beeaalious how you 
finesse. 

17. Never neglect to make the odd trick when in your 
power. 

18 Never force yoof adversary with your best card, 
unless vou have the next best. 

19. if you have only one card of anv suit, and but 
two or three small trumps, lead the single card. 

20. Always endeavour to keep a commanding card to 
bring in vour strong suit. 

21 When your partner leads, endeavour to keep the 
command in his hand. 

22. Alwt^s keep the card you turned up as long at 
you- conveniently can. 

23. If your antagonists are eight, and you have no 
honour, play your best trump. 

24. Always attend to the score, and play the game 
accordingly. 

GENERAL RULES FOR BEGINNERS. 

1. When it is your lead, begin with your best suit. 
ff you have sequence of kirn;, queen, and knave, or 
queen, knave, and ten, they are sure leads, and wiH 
always ciin the tenace to 3rourself. or partner, in other 
suits. Begin with the highest of a sequence, utiles yoi: 
have five : in that casts, play the lowest (except in 
trumps, when you must always play the highest,) in 
order that vou mav get the ace or king out of your part- 
ner's or ad versa rv*s hand ; by wtiich means you make 
room for vour suit. 

2- When you have five small -trumps, and no good 
cards in rhe other suits, trump out. h will have tliis^ 
ffood effect, to make yotir partner the last player, and 
by that means give him the tenace. 

3. When you have opiy two small trumps, with ace 
and king of two other suits, and a deficiency of the 
fiuirtb suit, make as many tricks as yon can immedi- 
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itely; and if your partner shoald reluse either of your 
lu'its, do not force him, ai that may weaken bis game 
loo much. 

4. It is seldom necessary for you to return jour part- 
ner's lead immediately, if you have good suit^of your 
own play ; unless it be to endeavour to save or win a 
game. A gmM suit is when you have sequence of king, 
queen, and kgave. or queen, knave; and ten. 
^ 5. When you are each five tricks^ and you are certain . 
of two tricks in your own hand, do not fail to win them 
in expectation of scorini; two that deal ; because if you 
lose the odd trick it makes a difference of two, and you 
play two to one against yotirself There Is, however, 
one exception to this rule, and that is, when you^see a 
probability of saving your lurch, or of winning the 
game ; in either of which cases you are to risk the 9dd 
trick. 

6. If you have . a probability of winning the game, 
always lisk a trick or two: because the share of the 
stake which your adversaiy has by a new deal, wiil 
amount to more than the point or two which you risk by 
that deal. 

7. When your adversary is six or seven love, and it 
is your turn to lead, in that case you ought to risk a 

• trick or two, in ho|)e8 of putting your game upon an 
equality; therelnre admitting you have the queen or. 
knave, and one other trump, and no good cards in any 
other suit, play out your queen or knave of trumps: by 
which means you strengthen your partner's game if he 
is strong in trumps, and if he is weak, you do him no 
injury 

8. When you are four of the game, you must play for 
an odd trick, because it saves one half of the stakes you 
are playing for ; and, in order to win the odd trick, 
though you are pretty strong in trumps, be very careful 
how you trump out What is meant by being strcme in 
trumps, is in case vou have one honour and three trumps. 

9 When you are nine of the game, and though strong 
in trumps, .observe that there is a chance of your part- 
ner's trumping any of the adversary's suits, in that case 
do not truuvp out, but give him an opptmunitv of tnimp- 
ing those suits. If your game is scored, 1. 2. or 3, you 
must play the reverse ; and also at 5. 6, or 7 ; becatisa 
in these two last recited cases, you play for more than 
one point 
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10. When you ara liitt player, and obserre that the 
third hand cannot put a goed card on his partner** leadt 
pmvided you have no good game of your own lo play^ 
return your adversary** lead. This will give your part- 
ner the tenace in that suit, and very often fo^pes the ad- 
▼ersary to change suits, and consequently gains the 
tenace in that suit also. * 

11. Wlien you have ace. king, and four small trumps, 
begin with a small one; because it is an equal chance 
that your pannes has a better trump than the last 
player : if so, you have three round* oi trumps, if not, 
yoii cannot fetch out all the trumps. 

12. When you have ace. king, knave, and three small 
trunips, begin with the king, and then play the ace, 
(except erne of the adversaries refuses trumps) because 
the odds is in your favour that the queen fails. 

13. Wheii you have king, queen, and. four small 
truuips, begin with a small one; because the chance is 
in ycur favotir that your partner has an honour. 

14. When you have king, queen, ten, and ihiee small 
trumps, begin wnh the king: because you have a fair 
Chance that the knave will fall in the second lound, or 
you may wait to finerse your ten upon the return of 
trumps from your partner! 

15. When you have queen, knave, and four small 
tnitnps. yoii niust begin with a small one; because the 
chance is in your favour that yoitr partner has an hoiiour. 

1& Wheii you have queen, knave, nine, and three 
small tnim'ps. you must iM^in whh the queen : because 
you have a fiiir chance that the ten fails in the second 
round : or you may wait to finesse the nine. 

17. When you have knave, len, and four tti all 
trumps, ydu mii«t begin with a small one: because the 
chance it iii your favour that your partner has an honour. 

18. When you have knave, ten. eight, and three 
small truii pa. you must begin wjth the knave, in order 
to prevent the nine from making a trick ; and the odds it 
in your favour that the three honours fall in two rounda 

19. When you have six trumps of a lower denomina- 
tion, h^in with the lowest, unless you should have ten, 
nine, and eight, and an honour turns up acainst you; 
in that case, if you are to play through the honour, be- 

fin with the ten. which obliges your adversary to play 
is honour ta his advantage, or leaves it in your part- 
ner's option whether you wUI pass it or- not. ^ 
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Pi. WbMi ymt hftfn an aQ«« king, wad ywet fiMll 
trumps, begin with « tcnaU om, lor Um Mason anifpM^ 
in No. 15. 

21. When you have ace, king, and knave, and two 
small trumps, b^in with the kiqf( ; which, next to « 
moral certainty, informs your partner that you have ace 
and knave remamine: then putting the lead into your 
partner's hand, he pkijs you a tramp : upon which you 
are to finesse the knave, and n« ill consequence can 
attend such play, unless the queen lies behind you single* 

22. When you have king, quaisa, and three sn>aU 
trumps, begin with a somJI one, for tha leasao assigned 
in No. 15. 

23. When you have king, queen* ten, and two smaU 
trumps, begin with the king, fur tha reason assigned in 
No 21. 

24 When you have oueen, knave, and three small 
trumps, begm with a smaU one, for the reason assigned 
in No. 15. 

25. When you have queen, knave, and nine, and two 
•mall trumps, b^in with the queen, lor the reason at* 
signed in No. 16. 

26. When you have knave, ten, and three small 
trumps, begin with a small one, for the reason assigned 
in No. 15. 

27. When you have knave, ten, eight, and three 
small trumps, begin with the knave, because in twa 
rounds of tnimps it is odds but the nine fells; or, upon 
the return of trumps from your partner, you may finesse 
the eight. 

, 28. When ymi have five tnimps of a lower denomi- 
nation, begin with the lowest, tmless you have a sequence 
nf ten, nine, and eight; in that case begin with tfeie 
highest 

29. When you have ace, king, and two small trumpe« 
hecin with a small one, for the reason assigned ia 
Na 15. 

SO. When you have ace, king, and knave, and omi ^ 
fmall trump, begin with the king, for the reason aseign- 
fd in No. 21. 

31. When you have king, queen, and two small 
trumps, begin with a small one, for the reason assinied 
in No. 15 

32. When you have king, queen, ten, and one small 
trump, begin with the king, and wait for the lawjrii c^f 
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PARTICULAR GAMES. 



Games whereby you are assured that your pttrtner hat 
no more of the suit played either by yourseif or him f 
with Observations. 

1. Suppose jrou lead from queen, ten, nine, aiul two 
small cards of any suit, the second hand puts on th6 
knave, your partner plays the eight ; in this case, ytia 
having queen, ten, and nine, it is a demonstration, if he 
plays well, that he can have no more of that suit By 
this discovery, therefore, you may play your^game ao* 
cornin(;Iy, either by forcing him to trump that suit, if you 
are strong in trumps, or by playing some other suit. 

2. Suppose you have king, queen, and ten of a suit, 
and you lead your king, your pdrtnar plays the knave, 
this clearly demonstrates that he has no more of that 
suit. 

3. Suppose you have king, queen, and severarl more 
of a suit, and you begin with the kmg: in soine cases it 
is-gtKtd play in vour partner, when he has the ace, and 
only one small card in that suit, to win his partner's 
king with his acef for suppose he is very strong in 
trumps, by taking his partner^s king with his ace, he 
trumps out, and aft^r he has cleared the board of trumps, 
he returns his partner's lead ; and having' })arted with 
the ace of that suit, he has made room for his partner 
to make that whole suit: which pos!iibly could not have 
been done, if he had kept the command in hiahand. 

4. And supposing his partner has no other good caro 
in his hand beside that suit, he loses nothing by the ace't 
taking his king: but if it should so happen that he has 
a good card to bring in that suit, he gains all the tricks 
which he makes in that suit, by this method of play. 
And as your partner has taken your king with the ace, 
and trumps out upon it : you have reason to suppo^ h« 
has one of that suit to return you: therefore do not 
throw awav any of that suit, even to keep a king or 
queen guarded 

Games both to endeavour to deceive and distress your 
adversaries^ and to demonstrate your game to your 
partner. 

1. Suppose I play the ace of a suit of which I haTf 
ac?, kmg, and three small ones ; the last player doesnof 
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' choose to tramp it, hftving none of the fuH ; if I am not 

• ttrong enough in trumm, I muit not play out the kingi 

* but keep the coiumana of that niit in my hand by play* 
U^ ing a small one ; which I mutt do in order to weakaa 
Hi hit game.' 

8. ff a suit it led, of which I have none, and there if 
^ a great probability that my partner hat not the bett ol 
that suit, in order to deceive the advertary, I throw 
away my strong suit ; but to clear up dOubtt to my part- 
is' ner when he has the lead, I throw away my weak tuit. 
^^ Thit method of play will generally succeed, unless with 
]c- ^^'y S'*^ players ; and even with them you will mora 
^ firequently gain than lose by this method of play 

PariiaUar games to bt played by which you run thg ridt 
"' . qflwing one trick only to gain thr^t, 

J 1. Suppose clubs to be trumps, a heart is played by 
yo«ir adveisary ; your partner having none of that suit, 
,,' thmwt away a spade ; you are then to judge that his 
. hand is composed of trumps and diamonds; und siip- 
,. pose yoti win that trick, and being too weak in trumps, 
^i vou dare not fore? him ; and suppose you should have 
^ king, knave, and one small diamond, and further, sup- 
y pone your partner to have queen, and five diamonds: in 
^ that case, by throwing out your king in your first lead, 
j and your knave in your second, your partner and you 
, may win five tricks in tliat suit : whereas if you had 
led a small diamond, and your partner's queen having 
been won with the ace. the kin^ and knave remaining 
, in your hand obstructs the suit ; and though he mar 
, have the long trump, yet by playing the small diamond, 
, and his long tromp having been forced out of his hand, 
you lose by this method of plav three tricks in that denl. 
3. Suppose in the like case of the former, you should 
have queen, ten. and -one small card in your partner's 
atrotig suit, (which is to be discovered by the former ex* 
ample,) and stippose your partnec to have knave and 
live small cards in his strong suit ; you have the lead, 
are U) play your qtieen ; and when you plait again you 
are to play your ten : and suppose him to have the long 
trump, by this method he makes-four tricks in that suit. 
3. In the above examples you are supposed to have 
the lead, and bv that means have had an ooportunity of 
throwing out the |)est cards iii your hand of your part- 
ner's itroog suit, in order to make room lot the whola 
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iuH; w« win now tuppoae your pftrtner is to iMd, mA 
m the course of play it appear»U) you that your purtncr 
nas onesreat suit; suppose ace, king* anH Crwirtmall 
ones, and that you have queen, ten, ninit, and a very 
small one of that suit ; when your partner plays the ace« 
yon are to play the nine; when he plays the king, you 
are td play the ten ; by which means you see, in the third 
round you make your queen, aqd liavhif a snvaH ooa 
remaining, you do not obstruct your partner*8 great suit; 
whereas, if you had kept, your queen and ten, and tha 
knave had Adlen from the adversaries, you bad losttwo 
tricks. 

4 If. as in the former case, you find your partner hat 
One great suit, and that ymi have king, ten, and a small 
one of that suit; your partner leads the ace, in that 
case play ymir^en, and in the second your king: this 
tneth<id is to prevent a possibility of obstructing your 
partner's itreat stiit. 

5. If vour partner has ace, king, and four small cards 
In his great suit, and you have queen, fen, and a smaU 
card in that suit : «i hen he plays his ace, play your ten, 
and when he plays his king, play your queen ; by which 
method of play, you only risk one trick to get fouK 

Particular games to he played lohen either qf your ad- 
versaries turns up an lumour. 

1. ff the knave is turned up on your right hand, and - 
Y01I have kifig. queen, and ten : iri order to win the 
knave, begiti to play with your king: by this play, yoCir 

fMrtner will suppose vou have queen and ten remaini- 
ng; especially if vou have a second lead, and do. not 
proceed to vour queen. 

% If the knave is turned tip as before, and you have 
ace, qiieeir. and ten, plav tbeqiieeu, which anfwers iha 
purpose of the ahnv« nilc. 

3. If the queen is turned up tm yoor right hand, and 
you have ace. king, and Knave, hy playing the kin^ h 
also answers the purpose of the above rule. 

4 If an honour is turned up on your If ft hand. »nd 
you should hold no honour, in that case, plav truvnpa 
through that honour : but in case vrni should hoW an 
hotKMir. (except tl»e ace) be cautious how you play 
trtimps. becaiiw in case your partner holds no hoTioiir« 
your a'drersary will play your own game upon you. 
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Jl case lo dimontiraU the dangmr qffttrc^ your 
partner. 

Suppose you have a quint* major in trumps, with a 
<]iiint- major and three small cards of another suit, and 
have the lead; if your adversaries have only five 
trumps in either hand, in this case you will win every 
trick. 

On tlie contrary, suppose your left hand adversary 
has five small trumps, with a quint- major and three 
small cards of another sirh, and that he has tlie lead, 
and forces you to trump first, you will win only five 
tricks. 

A case to demorutrate the advantmge to be gained by a 
Saw. 

Suppose A and B partners, and that A has a quar^ 
major in clubs, they being trumps, another ouart inajot 
in hearts, another quart>majnr in diamonds, and the 
ace of spades. And let us suppose that the adversa- 
ries and D to have the following cards; viz. C has 
fnur trumps, eight hearts and one spade ; D has five 
trumps and eighr diamonds ; C being to lead, plays a . 
heart, D trumps it; D plays a diamond, C trumps it; 
apd thus, pursuing the saw, each partner trumps a 
quart-major of A's, and C being to play at the ninth 
trick, plays a spade, which D trumns : thus C and O 
have won the nine first tricks, ana leave A with his 
quart major in trumps only. 

This case shows, that whenever you can establish a 
taw, it is your interest to embrace it. 

IHreciiensfor putting up at second hand^ Kingt QueeHf 
Knave^ or Ten^ q/* any suit^ ^c. 

1. Suppose you have the king, and on^ small card of 
any suit, and vour right hand adversary plays that suit; 
if he is a good player, do not put up the king, unless you 
want thft lead ; because a good player seldom leads from 
a suit of which he has the ace, htit keeps it in his hand 
(after the trumps are played out) in order to bring in hii 
•tronc suit 

% If you have a queen, and one small card of any 
•uit, and your right hand adversary leads that suit, do 
Bot put on the queen : because, suppose the adversary 
has led frmn the aoe and knave, in that case, upon the 
latum of that suit, your adversary finesses the knave^ 
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vhicb is wmtnXiy good play, etpedmHy if h» pwtof 
Kas played th« iiing, you then thereby malce your queen , 
but by putting on the queen, it shows your adversary 
<hal you have no sirengih in ihat suit, and, consequent- 
ly, puts him upon finessing upon your ^^rttier through- 
out that suit. . . . ^i- ««« 

3. In case you should have the knave, or ten of any 
•uit, with a small card of the same suit, »«»• generally 
bad play to put up either of them at second hand ; t>o- 
cause it is five to two thai the third hand has either ace, 
king, or queen of the suit led : it therefore follows that 
as the odds against you are five to two, and though you 
may sometimes succeed by this method of play, yet m the 
main you must be a k^ser* because it demonstratea to 
your adversaries, that you are weak in that suit, and, 
consequently, they finesse upon your partner throughout 
the whole of that suit. 

4. Suppose you have ace, king, and three •mall carrtt 
of a suit ; youc right hand adversary leads that suit ; 
upon which yoii»play your ace, and your partner plays 
the knave. If you are strong in trumps, return a small 
one in that suit, in order to let your partner trump it : by 
this means you keep the command of that suit in your 
own hand, and at the same time it gives your partner aa 
Intimation that you are strong in trumps; and, therefore, 
be plays his game accordingly. 

- Directions hou> to play when an Ace, King, or Queens is 

turned v,p t>. your right hand. 

1. If the ace is turned up on your right hand, and you 

have ten and nine of trumps only, with ace, king, aod 

queen of another suit, and eight cards of no value, be- 

tin with the ace of the suit of which you have the ace, 
ing.and queen, which is an intimation to your partner 
that you have the command of that suit: theii play your 
ten of trumps, because it is five to two that your imrtncr 
has king, queen, or knave of trumps ; and though it ia 
about seven to two that your partner has not two ho- 
nours, yet, should he chance to have them, and they 
prove to be the king and knave, in that case,, as your 
partner will pass your ten of trumps, and as it is thir- 
teen to twelve against the last player's holding the queen 
of trumps, if yoiv partner has it not, in that case, when 
^o ir partner has the lead, he plays to your strong auit^ 
'3 \ upon your having the leadj yuu are to play the 
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mne of trumps^ which puts it in your partner't power 
to be almost certaioof winDing the queen, if be lies be- 
hind it. 

2. The like method of play may be used, if the king 
or queen is turned up on your right hand : but you are 
always to distinguish the difference of your partner's 
capacity; because a good player will n^ke a proper use 
of such play, but a bad one seldom, if ever. 

3. Jf the adversary on your r^ht hand leads a king 
of trumps, and you have the ace and four small trumps, 
with a good suit,. in this case it is your interest to pass 
the kiog. and though he should have king, queen, and 
knave of trumps, with one more, if he is a moderate 
player, he will play the small one, supposing thai his 
partner has the ace : when he plays the small one, you 
are also to pass it, because it is an equal chance that 
your pnrtner has a better trump than the last player. If 
so, and he happens to be a tolerable player, he will 
judge you havea sufficient reason for this method of play- 
ing, and consequently, if he has a trump left, he will 
play it, if not, he will play bis best suit. 

JHrecUons koto to play when ike Ten ar J^ine is homed 
vp on yout right hand. 

1. l^'hen the ten is turned up on your right hand, and 
jou have king, knave, nine, and two small trumps, with 
eight other cards of no value, and it is proper to lead 
trumps, in that case, l)^gin with the knave, m order to 
prevent the ten from making a trick ; and thougn it it 
but about five to four that your partner ho/ds an honour, 
yet if that should fail, by finessing your nme on the re- 
turn of trumps from your partner, you have the ten in 
your power. 

2. if -the nine is turned up on your right hand and 
you should have knave, ten, and eight, and two small 
trumps, by leading the knave, it answers the like purpose 

' of the above case. 

3. You must always'make a distinction between a 
lead of choice, and a forced lead of your paitner*8 : be- 
cause, in the first case, be is suppofed to lead from his 
best suit, and finding you deficient in that suit,. and not 
being strong enough in trumps, nor daring to force you, 
he tiien p'ays his next best suit : by which alteration of 

Elay it is next to a certainty that he is weak in trumps : 
ut should be persevere, by playing off his first lead 
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if he 18 a good player, you are to judge htm tlAMig in 
trumpft, and it is a direction for you to play your gtuie 
accordingly. 

4. Nothing is more injurious to you, than to change 
suits often ; because in every new suit you run the risk 
of giving your adversary the tenace: and, tberefi>re» 
though you lead from a suit of which you have the 
queen, ten, and three small ones, and your partner putt 
up the nine only, in that case, if you~should happen to 
be weak in trumps, and have no' tolerable suit to lead 
from, it is your best play to pursue the lead of that suit 
by playing your queen, which leaves it in your partner's 
Option whetlter he will trump it or not, in case be.haa 
DO more of that suit ; but in your second lead, if you 
should happen to have the queen or knave of any oihar 
suit, with one card only of the same suit, it would ba' 
better play to lead from ymir 'queen or knave of either of 
these suits, it being five to two that your partner basona 
honour at least in either of those suits. 

5. When you have ace*, king, and one small card of 
any suit, with four trumps, if your right hand adversary 
leads that suit, pass it : because it is an equal chance 
that your partner has a"^ better card in that suit than the 
third hand : iC so, you gain a trick by it : if otherwise, 
as you have four trumps, you need not fear to lose by it, 
because when trumps are played, jou may be supposed 
to have the long trump. 

A caution not (6 part with th§ command (if your Adoer* 
taryU Great Suit. 

Be very cautious how you part with the commatKl of 
^mir adversary's great suit, if you are weak in trumps, 
and it does not appear that your partner is very strong 
in them : for suppose your adversary plays a suit ot 
which you have the king, queen, and one small card 
only, the adversary leads the ace, and upon playing the 
sa.ne suit, you play your queen, which makes it almost 
certain to your partner that you/have the king : and eup- 
pose your partner refuses to tliat suit, do not p\9kf the 
king : because if the leader of that suh, or his partner, 
have the long trump, you risk the losing of three tricks. 
to gain one. 
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^ecessiiyqf remembering the TVuMp CforJ, 

?t Is so h^hly n^essary tnat the trump card should 
be reiiieiiihered by the dealer and his partner, that w« 
think It propeV to refieat, that the dealer shiHiid aW'ayi 
so place his cards as to he certain of having recourse to 
it : for example, suppose it to he only a five, and that 
the dealer has two more, viz the six and ntna ; if hii 
partner trumps out with ace and king, he ought to play 
his six and nine : because if your fwrtnei has ace. king, 
and four small trumps, in this case, bv lus knowing you 
have the five roinainiiig. you may win many tricks. 

J%e manner of playing Sequences explained. 

1. In trumps ii is necessary to play the highest of 
TOur sequence, tinless you have ace, king, and queen ; 
in that case play the lowest, in order to let your partner 
into the state of your game. 

^ In suits which are not trumps, if you have a se* 
quence of king, queen, and knave, and two small ones, 
whether you are strong in trumps or not, it is best to 
b^in with the knave, because by getting the ace out of 
any band, you make room for the whole suit 

3. if you are suong in trumps, and have a sequence 
of queen, knave, ten, and two small cards of any suit ; 
in that case you oue,ht to play the highest of your ge- 
quence : because, if either of the adversaries should 
trump that suit in the second round, by bc*ng strong in 
trumps, you fetch out their trumps, and consequently 
make the remainder of that suit. 

4. For the same reason, if you hava a sequence of 
knava, ten. nioe^, and two small cards of any suit, play 
the highest of your sequence. ' 

5. If ^ou have a sequence of king, mieen. knave, and 
one small card of any &uit, play your kins, whether vou 
are strong in trumps or not : and do the like by any in- 
ferior sequence, if you have only four in number. 

6 If vou are weak in trumps, you must aiways b^\n 
with the lowest of the sequence, in case you h^.ve nve 
hn number: for suppose your partner to have the ace of 
that suit, he then makes it. ^If you are very strong in 
trudips, you may play your ga e as backward as vou 
pleasa : but tf you are weak in tcuuips, you lUMt pM$ 
the wvcrsa. 
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fy%aiUmmtntbybeingiirongorwtakin TSmn^^ 

You may be undefstood to be tuoog io truai|ie mkm 
you have 

Ace, king, and three email trumps. 
King« qiie«n, and three small trumps. 
Queen, knave, and three email trumpa 
Queen, ten, and three tiii»ll trumps. 
Knave, ten, and three small trumps. 

gueen, and four small trumps, 
nave, and four small trumps. 
If you Imve only two or three small trumps, yoa 9M 
then iHidersiood to be weak in trumps. 
A case which often occurs. 
If you have two trumps remaining, when the adver- 
saries have only one. and your partner appears tr. havt 
A strong suit, you sho^iln play trumps, although you have 
the worst, in order to pave the way for your jMrtner's'^ 
suit, by drawing the trumps from your adversaries. 
Hew to play /or an Odd Trick, 
If you are elder hand, and have the ace, king, and 
three small (rumps, with four small cards of another suit, 
three small cards of the third suit, and one small card 
of the fourth suit ; qiiere, how ai-e you to play ? You 
are to lead the single £ard, which, if won by tne la&t 
player, induces him to play trumps, or to play to vour 
weak suit, in which case, yod and your partner caia 
thetenace. - 

Th^Wucauformn Odd Trick when your partner iiio 
lead. 
Suppose he playi the ace of the siiit of whteh yo« 
have only ope, and proceeds to play the king of th« 
nme suit, and your right hand adversary trumps it wHh 
the queen, knave, or ten, yoti should not overtrump him, 
but thsow away the smallest card of your weakest suit, 
as this will leave your partner the last player, and giva 
him the teuace in your weak suit. 

The like case, supposing you want four or Jive points, assd 
are elder hanid. 

Phy a small trump, and if your partner has a bett^ 
tnmip tb^n the last player, and seturns the lead, put in 
-our kmg of trutiips, and then play the suit of which 

u possess four cards. wuii.h 
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A second cnn, 

A and B ttre partners agakisi C and D : twe.T« trnmpi 
are piajrefi out, and seven cards only remain in each 
hand, of which A has the last trump, and likewise the 
'ace, kinfg. and four small cards of a suit; t]uere. whe- 
ther A should play the ace and king of that suit, or ft 
small one? A should play a small card of that suit, as 
H is an equal bet his partner has a better card of thai 
suit than the last player, and, in this case, if four cards 
of the suit are in either of the a^dversaries* hands, by 
this manner of playing he will be'enabled to make five 
tricks in that suit. * Should neither of the adversaries 
have more than three cards in that suit, it is' an equid 
chance that he wins six tricks in it. 

If A and B are partners against C and D, and eight 
trumCKr^have been played out, and A has four trumps re- 
maining, C having the best trump, and is to lead, siioiild 
C play his trump or not? No: because as he leaves 
thr^ tjrumps in A*s hand, if^A*s partner has any capital 
suit to make, by C*s keeping the trump in bis hand, he 
can prevent his making that suit 

A case of curiosiiy. 

Supposing three hands of cards, containing three 
cards in each hand, let A name the trump, and let B 
choose which hand he pleases, A havii>g the choice of 
either of the other two hands, will win two tricks Clubs 
are trumps : first hand, ace. king. >ind six of hearts : se- ' 
eond hand, queen and ten of hearts, with ten of trumps ; 
third hand, nine of hearts, with two and three of trumps; 
the first hand wins of the second, the second wins of 
the third, and the third wins of the last. 
CaU^datiffna^ which direct toith morai certainiy how fo 

ptny any hand at Whists by thovnng the cfutJices qf 

your partner's holding certain toinning cards, 

1. It is about five to four that your partner holds one 
eard out of any twa 

2 So it is five to two that he holds one card out of three. 
- 3. It is about four to one that he holds one card out of 
aoy. four. 

4. It is two to one that he does not hold a certain card. 

5. It is about.three to one that he does not hold two 
cards out of any three. 

6. It is about three to two that he does not hold two 
cards out of any fbur. 
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Conqmiati&mjmr taymg Wagen, 
The odvis of the fgkxat calculated with the dea* 

The odds in fiivoui of the deal at ■tarting are 21 to 20 

1 love 11 to 10 

2 love • • . . • 6 to 4 

3 love • , . 3 to 2 

4 love ...•••* 7to4 

5 love ii 2 to 1 of the (ame, aud one of the 

kuch • 2tol 

6 love 5 to 2 

7 love ••••«••• 7to2 

8 love . • 5 to 1 

9 love not quite 5 to 1» but iboiit • • • • 9 to 2 

2tol 9to8 

3iol •••••• 9to7 

4 to I •••••• 9to6 

5tol ••••••• 9 to 5 

6 to 1 ••••••••••••• 9 to 4 

7tol*».«««*««y«*«« Stol 

8tol •••••••• 9 to 2 

9 te I b about 4tol 

3to2 :•••••. 8to7 

4to2 . . . • 4td3 

5 to 2- ••••'•••• 8to5 

6 to 2.. ••«. 2tel 

7 to 2. ••••••• 8 to 3 

8 to 2.. ••..•• ••.••• 4tol 
9te2._. 7 to 3 

4to3 •••••#• 7to€ 

5 to 3 « TtoS 

6 to 3..««, ,••««.«• 7to4 

7 to 3. .•.,,, .,,'.,, 7 to 3 

8 to 3. .•••••••.,.. 7to2 

9 to 3 ic about ••••«••••• Stol 

5 to 4 •••••••• 6to S 

6 to 4 ..,••••••••• . 6 to 4 

7 to 4 . • • • • 2 to 1 

8 to 4 . . 3 to 1 

9 to 4 is about • • • • 5 to 2 
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5to4 
5 to 3 
5to2 
2 to I 

4to3 
Stol 
7to4 



8to7i8tbo?e ••••»•.••• StoS 

9 to 7 is About . 12 10 8 

9 to 8, or rather 8 to 9, is sbout thiM tnd a half 
in the hundred in fav<Hir of 8 with the 
deal : against the deal, the odds are still, 
though small, in fovour of 8. 

7[%e odds of the game^ eaiculafedfor betiing thrmtgj 
the whole rubber, vnih the deal. 

If the first game of a rubber is won, with 9 kive 
of the second, on the same ^de, the odds 

of the rubber are nearly 13 to 1 

Ditto, the first game, and 8 love of the second, 

are rather more than ...... 13 to 1 

Ditto, and 7 love of the second, nearly • • • 8 to 2 
Ditto, and 6 love of the second, about • • . 6 to 1 
Ditto, and 4 love of the second, about . « • 5 to 1 
Ditto, and 3 love of the second, about . • . 9 to 2 
Ditto, and 2 love of the second, a^out . . . 4 to 1 
Ditto, and 1 lov^ of the second, about . • • 7 to 2 

The odds of the game, calculated for betting through 
the whole rubber, against the deal. 
With the first game, and 9 fove of the second, 

about . ^ 11 to 1 

Ditto, ami 8 love of the second, rather more than 1 1 to 1 
Ditto, Hndr7 love of the second ..... 9 to 1 

Ditto, and 6 love of the second 7 to 1 

Ditto, and 5 love of the second . • . • • 5 to I 
Ditto, and 4 love of the second • • • • . 9 to 2 
Ditto, and 3 love of the second . • • . 4 to 1 
Ditto, and 2 love of the second . ^ . • . 7 to 2 
Ditto, and 1 iove of the second, nearly • • 13 to 4 
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MR. PAINE'S MAXIMS FOR WHIST. 

. ^ Leader, 

1. Begin with the suit of which you have mott is 
number. For when the trumps are out, you will proba* 
biy make several tricks in it. 

2. If you hold equal numbers in different suits, be^ 
with the strongest. Because it is the least liabia to uh 
jure your partner. 

3. Sequences are always eligible leads. Because they 
support your partner's band, without inJHring your own. 

4. Lead from a kine or queen rather th^n from an ace. 
For since the adversanes wiH lead from those suits which 
you do not, your ace will do them most liarm. 

3. Lead from a king rather than from a queen, and 
from a queen rather than a knave. For the stronger the 
suit, the less is your partner endangered. 

6. Lead not from ace queen, or ace knave, till It be- 
comes necessary. For if that suit is led by the adver- 
larWs, you have a good chance of making two tricks 
in it 

7. In all sequences to a queen, knave, or ten, begin 
with the highest. Because it will frequently distress 
your left hand adversary. 

8. Having ace, king, and knave, lead the king.' For 
if strong in trumps, you may wait the return of thafsuit 
and finesse the knave. 

9. Having ace, king, and one small card, lead tb« 
small one. For by this lead your partner has a chance 
to make the knave. 

10. Having ace, king, and two or three small cards, 
pla3nK:e and king, if weak in trumps, bpt a small card 
if strong in them. For when strong in trumps you 
may give your partner the choice of making the first 
trick. 

11. Having king, queen, and one' small card, play 
the small one. For your partner has au equal chance . 
to win the trick, aiid you need not fear to make king or 
queen. 

12. Having king, queen, and two or three small cards, 
lead a small card if strong in trumps, and the king, if 
weak id them. For strength in trumps entitles yoii to 
May a backward game, and to give your partner the 
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ebanee of winoing the first trick ; but If weak in trumpt, 
it 18 necesMry to secure a trick in that suit, by leading 
tlte king or queen. 

13. Having an ace with four small cards, and no other 
good suity play a small card, if strong in trunips, and the 
ace if weak. For strength in trumps may enable you 
to make one or two of the small cards, although your 
partner should not be able to support the lead- 

14 Having king, knave, and ten, lead the ten. For 
if your partner lioids the ace, you have a good chance 
of making three tricks, whether he passes the ten or not.* 

15. Having king, queen, and ten, lead the king. For 
if it fells upon the return of that suit from your partner, 
by putting on the ten, you tiave the chance of making 
two tricks. 

16. Having queen, knave, and nine, lead the queen. 
For upon the return of that suit from your partner, by 
patting on the nine you will probably make the knavew 

Second Hand, 

1. Having ace, king, and small ones, play a small 
card if strong in tnmips, but the king if weak in them. 
For otherwise your ace or king might be trumped in the 
latter case, and no hazard should be run whh few trunipi 
but in critical cases. 

2. Having ace, queen, and small cards, play a small 
one. For upon the return of that suit you will proba- 
bly make two tricks. 

3. Having ace. knave, and small cards, play a small 
one. For upon the return of that suit you will proba- 
bly n»ake tv'o tricks. , 

4. Having ace. ten, or nine, with small cards, play a 
•mall one. For by this method yoM have a chance of 
making two tricks in the suit. ^ 

5. Having king, queen, «ten, and small cards, pla^he 
qtieen. For by playing the ten upon the return of the 
suit, you will probably make two tricks in it 

6. Having king, queen, and small cards, play a small 
eard if strong in tromps, but the queen if weak in them. 
For strength in trumps warrants playing a backward 
game, and it is always advantageous to keep back your 
adversaries* suit. 

7. If vou holfi a sequi^nce to your highest card in the 
suit, play the lowest of it. For by this means your 
partner it iniormed of your strength in that suit 
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8. HaiHng queeft, knave, and imaQ cards, phi j tb« 
knave. Because jou will, in great probability, secure a 
trick in that suit. 

9. Having queen, ten, and small onH, p^y a small 
one. For your partner has an equal chance to wm the 
trick. 

10. Having either aee, king, queen, or kn4ve, with 
small cards, play a small one. For your partner htm 
an equal chance to win the trick. 

11. Having either ace, king, queen, or knave, with 
one small card only, play a small one. For otherwise 
the adversary will finesse upon you in thatsuit 

12. If a queen is ledrand you hold the king, pot itoa. 
For if your partner holds the ace, you do no harm ; and 
if the king is taken, the adversaries have played two ho- 
nours to one. 

13. If a knave is led, and you hold the queen, put i 
on. For, at the worst; you bring down two bonoars tan 
one. 

14. If a king is led, and you hold the ace, knave, and 
small ones, play the ace. For it cannot do ttie advei^ 
sdriev a greater injury. 

ThiriHand, 

1. Having ace and king, play the ace, and return the 
king. Because you are not to keep the command of 
your partner's strong suit 

2. Having ace and queen, play the ace, and return 
the queen. For ahhough it may prove better in some 
cases to put on the queen, yet, in general, your parti»er 
i£ best supported by tlie above method. 

3. Having ace and knave, play the ace, and return 
the knave The knave is returned in order to strengtbea 
yo^Mpartner^s hand. 

4l^1aviug king and knave, play the king; and if it 
wins, return the knave. Because it will strengthen your 
partner*8 hand. 

5. Always put on the best when your partner leads a 
small card. Because it best supports your partner*i 
hand. 

6. If you hold the aee and one small card only, and 
your partner leads the king, put on the ace and return 

. the small one. For otherwise your ace will be an ob* 
itnictinn to his suit. 

7. if you hold the king and one small card only, and 
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jTour partner leads the ace ;. if the trumpfl are out, it it 

food play to put on the king. For bj putting op the 
ing, there ia no obstruction to the suit. 
«. 

Fhurth Hand, 

1. If a king is led, and you hold ace, knave, and a 
tmaU card, play the small one. For supposing the 
queen to follow, you will probably make both aee and 
knave. 

S. When the third hand is weak in his partner** suit, 
you may often return that suit to great advantage. But 
this rule must not be applied to trumps, unless you are 
very strong indeed. 

Cases in wkich you shovld return your Partmr^s Lead 
immediately. 

1. When you win with the ace, and can return an 
honour. For then it will greatly strengthen his hand. 

2. When he leads a trump. In which case return the 
beat remaining in your hand'(unles8 you hold four ori- 
ginally :) an exception to this arises if the lead is through 
an honour. 

8. When your partner has trumped out. For then it 
Is evident he wants to make his great suit. 

4. When yon have no good card in any other suit 
For then you are entirely dependent on your partner. 

Cases in which you should not return yojatr Partner^ s" 
Leadimfnediatdy. 

1. If you win with the king, queen, and knave, and 
have only small cards remaining. For the return of a 
•mall card will more distress than strengthen your 
partner. 

2. If you hold a good sequence. For then yc^||hp7 
show R strong suit, and not injure his hand. ^tf 

3. If you have a strong suit. Becau§e leading from a 
•tron(( suit is a direction to your partner^ and cannot in« 
Jure him. . 

4 If you have a good hand. ^ For in this case you 
have a right to consult your own hand, and not your 
partner*s. 

5. If you hold five trumps. For then you are war- 
ranted to play trumps, if you think it right. 
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, QfUadiMg TrvmpM. 

1. Lead trumps from a strong hand, bot nerer frmn 
a weak one. By which means you will secure your good 
cards from being trumped. 

2. Trump not out with a bad hand, althougfi you heM 
five small trumjps. For since your cards are hicAj it is 
only t/iimping tor the adversaries* good oees. 

3. Having ace, king, knave, and three small trumps* 
play ace and king. For the probability of the qoeen^ 
falling is in your favour. 

4. Having ace, k4ng, knave^ and one or two jinall 
trumps, play^he king, and wait the return d/m your 
partner to put on the knave. This method is in-order 
to win the queen ; but if you have particular reiMons to 
wish the trumps out, play two rtxinds of trumps, and 
then your strong suit 

5. having ace, king, and two or three small trumps, 
lead a small one. This method is with a view to let 
ycur partner win the first trick ; but if you have, good 
reason for getting out the trumps, play three, rounds, or 
play ace and king, and then procMd with your strong 
suit. 

6. If your adversaries are eight, and you hold no ho* 
nour, thrcfw oflF your best trump. For if your partner 
has not two honours, you have lost the game, aiid if he 
holds two honours, it is most advantageous for you to 
lead a trump. 

7. Having ace, queen, knave, and small trumps, play 
the knave. For by this means only the king can make 
against you. 

8. Having ace, queen, ten, and one or two small 
trumps, lead a small one. For it will give yotir partner 
a j||uice to win the trick, and keep the command in 
jr^l^wn hand. 

^^iaving king, queen, ten. and small trimips, lead 
the king. Or if the king is lost, upon the return of 
trumps you may finesse the ten. 

10. Having king, knave, ten, and smaH oner^ lead the 
knave. Because it will prevent the adversaries from 
making a small 'trump. 

1i: Having queen, knave, nine, and smaller trumps, 
lead the queen. Foi if your partner holds the ace, yo« 
have a good chance of making the whole tfuit 

12. Having quean, knave, and two or thrca 
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tiwnpi, lead the queen. For^f your partner bddt tha 
a^, you have a good chance for making the whole suit. 

13. HaTuic knave, ten« eight, and small trumps, lead 
the knave. For on the return of trumps you probably 
may finesse the eight to advantaga. ' 

• 14. Having knave, ten, and three small trumps, lead 
the knave. Because it will most distress your adversa- 
ries, unless two honours are held on your right hand ; 
the oddy against which are about three to ona 

15. Having only small trumps, begin with the high- 
est By thiy play you will support your partner all you 
can. 

1^. Having a sequence, begin with the highest.. By 
this means your partner is best instructed how to play 
his hand, and cannot possibly be injured. 

17. if an honour is turned up on your left, ahd the 
game much against you, lead a trump the first opportu* 
nity. For your game being desperately bad, this method 
is the most likely to retrieve it 

18. In all other cases it is dangerous leading through 
an honour, uciless you are strong in trumps, or have a 
good hand. Because all the advantage of trumping 
through an honuur, lies in the finessing of your partner. ^ 

Suppose U preper to lead Trumpe* 

\dm If an honour is turned up on your left, apd you 
hold only one honour with a small trump, throw off the 
honour, and next the small one. Because it will greatly 
strengthen- your partaer*s hand, and cannot hurt your 
own. 

20. If an honour is turned up on the left, and you 
hold a sequence, lead the highest of it Because it #ill 
prevent the last hand from injuring your partner. ^^ 

21. If a queen is turned up on the left, and you IhHB 
ace, king, and a small one, lead the small tiump. M^ 
Muse you will have a chance for gettihg the queen. 

22. If a^queen is turned up on your left, and you hold 
the knave, with small ones, lead the knave. F«r the 

"knave can be of no service, since the queen is on your 
left. 

2d. If an honour is turned up by ytmx partner, and 
you are strong in trumps, lead a' small one ; but if weak 
in them, lead the best you have. By this play the weak- 
est hand will support the strongest. 
24. If an ace is turned up on your right, and you hold 
3 
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king, queen, tnd kimre, lead the knave, Ibr k left «»> 
cure lead. 

25. If an ace is turned up on the right, and yoa bold 
king, mieen, and ten, lead the king ; and upon the re- 
turn of trumps, play the ten. For by this means ypu 
show a great strength to your partner, and will probiibly . 
make two tricks hi them. 

26. If a king is turned up on the right, and you hold 
a queen, knave, and nine, lead the knave ; and upon thjB 
return of trumps, play the nine. Because it may pfe- 
rent the ten from making. 

27. If a king is turned upon your right, and you hold 
knave, ten, and nine, lead the nine. Because this me- 
thod will best disclose your strength in trumps. 

' 28. I f a queen is turned up on the right, and you hold 
ace, king, and knave, lead the kinc ; and upon the re- 
turn of trumps, play the knave. Because you are cer- 
tain to make the knava 

29. If a queen is turned up on the right, and you hold 
ace, king, and small ones, lead the king; and upon ths 
return of trumps, you may finesse, unless the queen falW 
for otherwise the qtieen will make a trick. 

30. If a knave is turned up on the right, and you hold 
king, oueen, and ten, lead the queen ; and upon the re- 
turn 01 trumps, play the ten. For by these means you 
wiU make the ten. 

31. )f a knave is turned up on the right, and you hold 
king, queen, and small ones, lead the king; and if that 
comes home, play a small one. For it is probable your 
partner holds the ace. 

32. If a knave is turned up on the right, and you hold 
king teok or queen ten, with two small cards, lead s 

^maU ond; and upon the return of trumps, play the ten. 
I^w it is five to four that your partner holds one honout 

WTien you turn %qf an Honour. 

1. If you turn up an ace, and hold only one small 
trump with it, if either adversary Jeads the king, puCon 
the ace. For it can do the adversaries no greater injury. 

2. If you turn up an ace, and hold two or three smtul 
trumps with it, and either adversary lead the king, put 
on a small one. For if you play the ace, you give up 
tbe comtnand in trumps. 

9. If you turn up a king, and hold only one small 
tramp with it, and your right hand adversary leads a 
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-vimtp, play the king. This cne is reelly somewliat 
doabtful, aiid very good pleyere think differently. ~ 

4. If you turn up a king, and hold two or three small 
trumps with •!, ir your r^t hand adversary leads n 
trump, play is small one. It being the best way of se* 
" curing your king. 

6. If you turn up a queen or a knave, and hold only 
•mall trumps with it, if your risht hand adi^ersaiy leads 
M. trump, put on a small one. It being the securest play. 

6. If you hold a sequence to the honour turned up, 
play it last. By this means yonr partner will be the best 
acquainted with your strength in trumps. 

Of playing for the Odd Trick. ' 

1. Be cautious of trumping out, notwithstandii^ you 
have a good hand. For since yon want the odotrick 
only, it would be absurd to play k great game. 

2. Never trump out if your partner appears likely to 
trump a suit. For it is evidently best to let your part- 
ner makeliis trumps. 

3. If you are moderately strong in trumps, it is right 
to force your partner. For by this, means you probably 
gain a trick. 

4. Make yoar tricks early, and be cautious of finess- 
ing. That you may not be greatly injured, though you 
fell of makmg the odd trick. 

5. If you hold a single card of any stiit, and only two 
or three small trumps, lead the siftgre card. For it will 
give you a chance oif making a small trump. 

General Rides. 

1. Be verr cautious how you change iuiti, and let do 
'artifice of the adversary induce you to it. 

2. Keep a commanding card to bring in joat strong 
suit when the trumps are out, if your band will adni|Al 
such pretensions. ^F 

3. Never keep back your partner*8 suit in trumps* bul 
return them the first opportunity. 

4. If yoii hold a strong suit, and but few trumps ra^ 
ther force your adversaries than Iwd trumps, unless you 
are strong in the other suits likewise. 

5. Be sure to make the odd trick when it is in your 
power. 

6. Always consider the score, and play your hand acP> 
cordingly. . 

7. In a backward game, you may often nat one txick 
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in ordef to win two, but in a forward gama you wa to 
be more cautious, unlesii you t>aye a good probabiUty of 
geiUogup. 

8. In returning your pactner's lead, play the beat y«« 
bave, when you bold but tbree originally. 

9. Remember what cards drop from each hand« bow 
many of each sort are out, and what it the best remain* 
ing card in ^oich. 

10. Lead not originally from a suit of which you ha«« 
aee and qtieen, ace and knave, or king and knave ; if 
you hold another moderate suit 

11. If neither of your adversaries will lead IrOm the 
above suits, you must (k> it yourself with a small card. 

12. You are strong in trumps, with five small ones, or 
three small ones and one honour. 

13. Do not trump acard when you are strong in trumpt, 
and the more especially if you hold a strong suit. 

14. If you hold onJy a few small trumps^ make them 
if you^an. 

15. If your partner refuses to trump a suit of which 
he knows you have not the best, lead him your best 
trump the first opportunity. 

IH. K youi partner has trumped a suit, and refuaet 
to play trumps, lead him that suit again. 

17. Never force your partner but when you are strong 
in trumps, unless you have a renounce yourself, or want 
only the odd uick. 

18. If the adversaries trump out, and your partner 
has a renounce, give him that suit when you get the lead. 
If you think he has a small trump left. 

19. Lead not from an ace suit originally^ If you hold 
four In number of another suit. 

20. When trumps are either returned by yojur partner, 
or Jed by the adversaries, you may finesse deeply in 
thmn ; keeping the command all you can, in your own 
hand. 

21. If you lead the king of any suit, and make it, ybo 
must not thence conclude thlit yotir partner has the ace. 

' ^ 22. It is sometimes proper to Ipad a thirteenth card. 
In order to force the adversary, and make your partner 
last player. 

23. If weak in trumps, make your trumps soon ; but 
when sjrong in them,you may play a more back war dga me. 

24. Keep a small card o'f your partner*s first lead, if 
possible, in order to return it when the trumps are out. 
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*25. Never force your adversai 
of a suit, unless you have the 6f 

26. In your partner's lead, ( 
•omroand in his hand, rattier th; 

27. If you have a saw, ii is g« 
H tbaii to trump out: although y 
trumps, with a good suit. 

38. Keep the trump you turn 
DOTly can. 

29. When you hold all tlte 
tme of them to inform your pai 
lead Into his hand. 

90. It is better to lead from a 
ace and ten. 

81. It is better to lead trumps 
than through a queen or knave. 

32. If you are reduced to the 
ning cards, and one losing .cai 
card. 

33. If only your partner has 
be leads a suit of which you ha 
good quart, throw away the hig 

34. If. you have an ace with 
Buit, and several winning card 
throw away some winning card 

35. If you hold only one hon 
jind with the trumps out. lead tl 

36. If trumps have been led 
remaining in the adversaries' ha 
tlv»m out. 

37. Never play the best card < 
at second hand, unless your part 

38. If you have four truinps 
lujt, whereof your partner has i 
in-order that he may trump it. 

33. If you hold five trumps' 
trumps, and clear your adverse 

40. If you hold the ace and tl 
the adversaries lead them, and 
ton foi stopping the suit, let the 
queen, and on the third round 

41. Supposmg yourself leader 
one strong suit, one moderate 
besin with the strong suit, and 

42 Be careful how you sort 
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and enriout ifs thoukl diicover Um nanibsr of 7001 

trumps. 

Three pertoni sdmetimei play at wbiit, one of them 
undertaking an ideal partner calted dumbjr* whoee canto* 
are turned up to view on the table, which i« reckmied 
an iCdvantage to a good player, but rather detrimental to 
an indifferent one. 

Tbree-banded whist is a gaine requiring but little skill. • 
It is played by discarding all the deuces, threes* aod 
fours, with one five ; each person acting alone ; in this 
way every crick above four, and eaoh bonoiir, is reckon* 
ed. In other respects, these modes do not vary frooi 
the usual metoods and rules. 
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other*! cardt, while the latter wen denied the sama 
pririlege. 

It is an axiom, that the nearer your play approaches 
what it called the dumb ipan, the better. 

These may be called the foundation of the game, and 
are so merely mechanical, that any one possessed of a 
tcrferable memory may attain them. 

After which comes the mrre diflteult science of posi- 
tion, or the art of using the two former to advantage ; 
without which, it is self evident, they are of no use^ At- 
Mitive study and practice will, in some degree, ensure 
•uccess ; but genius must be added before the whols 
I of the game can be acquired— however. 

Sit quiddam prodire Utnu^ n rum dahir vttrmm 
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from an ace; another never but through necetstty. lliii 
will often direct you in putting on thel^ing second. The 
players of the old school never lead from a single card 
without six trumps; many do from weakness; some havi 
a trick of throwing down high cards to their adversary^ 
lead, and then mfkct to consider (though they have no 
alternative) to deceive. Observation will enable yon 
to counteract this, and turn it to your own profit. 

9. The best leads are from sequences of three caidt 
or more. If jou have none, lead from your most nu> 
merous suit, if strong in trumps, and rather from ont 
beaded by a king than a queen ; but with three or four 
small trumps. 1 should prefer leading from a sing^ 
card to a long weak suit 

N. B. This is contrary to the usual practice, especiaUy 
of the players of the old school. 

10. The more plainly you demonstrate 3rour hand to 
your partner, the better. Be particularly cautious not 
to deceive him in his or your own leads, or when he is 
likely to have the lead — a concealed game may How 
and then succeed in the suits of your adversaries ; bat 
this should not be attempted before you have made a 
considerable prdficiency ; and then but* selddin, at Hi 
frequency would destroy the rffect 

11. At the commencement of a game, if you have a 
good hand, or if your adversaries are considerably ad- 
vanced in the score, play a bold game ; if otherwise, a 
more cautious one. 

12. Be as careful of what you throw away, as what 
you lead ; it is often of bad consequence to put down a 
tray, with a deuce in your hand. Suppose your partner 
leads the four, your right hand adversary the five, and 
you put down the tray, it ought to be to a certainty, that 
you ruff it next time; but if he finds the deuce in yotir 
hand, and you frequently deceive him by throwing down 
superior cards, it will destroy his confidence, and pre- 
vent his playing his game on similar occasions. I would 
wish to inculcate these minor qualifications of whist 
playing to the beginners, because they are attainable by 
every bftdy ; and when once the great advantage of thia 
kind of correctness is seen, the worst player would prao- 
tise it as constantly as the best, attention being all that 
is necessary. 

13. Do not lead trumps, merely because an honoor k 
«ur««d up on your left, or be de^rred from it if on yMur 
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tight hanrl Either is proper, if th« cireomBtancet of 
yotir hand require trumps to be led ; but neither other- 
wise. 

14. Finesses are generally right in trumps, or (if strong 
in them) in other soits; otherwise they are not to be 
risked tHit with caution. 

15. Never raff an uncertain card, if strong, or omit 
doing it if weak, in trumps ; this is one of the few uni- 
versal maxims, closely adhered to, even did you know 
the best of the suit was in your partner^s hand : it has 
the double advantage of making a useless trump, and 



letting your partner into the state ^f your band, wlio 
will play accordingly. 

16. Keep the command of your adversary's suit, at 



^ng as you can with safety ; but never that of your 
partner. 

17. Do not ruff a thirteenth card second hand if strong, 
but always if weak in trumps. 

18. Always force the strong,, seldom the weak, but 
never the two ; otherwise you play your adversaries' 
game, and give the one an opportunity^ of making his 
small trumps, while the other throws away his losing 
cards. It is a very general as well as fatal error, but the 
extent of it is seldom comprehended by unskilful play« 
ers, who, seeing the gooa effects of judicious forces, 
practise them injudiciously to their almost constant dia> 
advantage. The following efiect of a force is too obvi- 
ous not to be instaiitly comprehended. I ha.ve only to 
tell the student, that the same principle operates through 
the fifty- two cards, however various their combinations; - 
and (hat a steady consideration of it, as one of the first 
necessary steps towards acquiring an jnsight into the 
game. 

A has a sisieme major in trumps, a quart-major in a 
Becond,^and a terce- major in a third suit. B, his ad- 
versary, has six small trumps, and the entire command 
of the fourth suit ; in this case *it is obvious, that one 
force on A gains the odd trick for B, who without it loses 
a slam. Though so great an effect may seldom be pro- 
duced, still there is scarcely a rubber where the truth of 
the maxim- is not experimentally demonstrated. 

19. When, with a very strong suit you lead trumps, 
in hr pe your partner may pommand them, show your 
ftrtf first. If you have the strength in trumps in your , 
band, play them originally. 
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so. With the aca aod tbrae otlMf t#iitn|w, it isMldoni 
right to win the first or second leadf in that suit, if made 
by your adversaries, unless your partner rufis some 
other. 

21. With a strong hand in tnimpe, particalarly if you 
have a long suit, avoid ruffing, and still more over-ruff- 
ing your right hand adversary, as much as possible. As 
this is a maxim less understood, less practised, and more - 
indispensably necessary, than almoel any other, I will 
endeavour to explain it to beginners, as clearly as I ani 
capable : — Cards being nearjy et^ual, the point to which 
all the mancBuvres of a good whist player tend, is to ea- 
ublish a long suit, to preserve tne last trump to bring it 
into play, and to frustrate the same play of his adversa- 
ries. With an honour (or even a teo^ with three other 
trumps, by well managing them, yo%f have a right' to ex- 
pect success. In this case, do not overtrump your right 
hand adversary early in the hand; but throw away a 
Josingcard, by which, tt^ere remaining but twelve trumps, 
your own hand is strengthened, ana your partner has ' 
the tenace in whatever suit is led; whereas, had you 
over-ruffed, you would have given up the whole game 
to secure one trick. But there are reasons for breaking 
this rule. 1st l£your left hand adversary has shown a 
decided great hand in tsumps, (in which case make your 
tricks while you can) or,2dly. If your partner decidedly 
means to force you. To understand if this is the case, 
you are to observe, if your partner plays the winning 
or losing card of the suit you have reAised. If the for- 
mer, it is by no means clear he means to force you, and 
play your own game. If the latter, you are to su|^po8a 
him strong in trumps, and depend on him to protect 
your long suit: a due reflection Qn this, will. convince 
you of the value of that maxim, which enjoins you ne- 
ver to play a strong game with a weak hand, or e»ot 

' versa. A raw deviations from this effectually destroys 
that confidence necessary between partners, and intro- 
duces a confusion and consequences that cannot be too 
carefully avoided, or too strenuously deprecated. 

22. (f the circumstances of your hand require two 
certain leads in trumps, play off your ace, let your other 
trumps be what they may. 

23. It is a ^neral maxim, not ta force your partnect 
unless strong m trump* yourself. There ase, howevai^ 
many exceptions to this rule; as. 
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:, 1st. If yoarpartner has led fw.A a single •arcl. 

2d. If it saves or wins a particfriar point. 

3d. If great strength in trumps is declared against 
you. 

4th. If you have a probability of a saw. 

5th. If your partner has bee6 forced and did not 
trump out. 
^ 6th. It is often right in playing ^r an odd trick. 

24. It is often difficult to fudge when to lead trumps. 
The following situations will assist the beginner to rea- 
son, and« in gencnral, direct him properly : 

1st. With six trumps, on supposition your partner has 
a strong stfit. 

2d. If strong in other suits, though weak in trumps 
yourself. 

3d. If your adversaries are playing from weak 
suits. *■ 

4th. If your advers'aries are at the point qf eight, and 
you h&ve.no honour, or probability of making a trump 
by a ruff. 

25. It is easy soon to discover the different strengths 
of good players, but more difficult with bad ones. When 
jour adversary refuses to trump, and thrctws away a 
•mall card, you conclude his hand consists of a strong 
iuit in trumps, with ope strong and another weaker suit. 
If he throws an honour, you know he has two suits only, 
one of which Is trumps. In the latter case, win tricks 
when you can. Avoid leading trumps, or to his suit ; 
force him, and give your partner an opportunity to 
trump, if possible. This maxim cannm he too maturely 
considered, as there is a fault which is constantiv cnm- 
atitted by bad players, and is among those most ^atal in 
their consequences. The moment an adversary refuses 
to ruff, though a winning card, they, in violation 6f com- 
mon sense, trump out, and not unfreouently give away 
five or six tricks, which a judicious force would have 
prevented. 

26. If you are strong in trumps, and have the ace, 
. king, and two or more pf your right hand adversary's 

ead, there are two ways to .play, either to pass it the 
■ Arst time, or else to put on the ace, and play the suit on 
to force your partner. If weak in trumps, put on the 
ace, but do not contHiue the suit. 

27. If you win your partner's lead with the queen, 
I in tnim^, do not return it ; ^t is evident the ace 
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or, king lift behind him, and yoa gif« tbelaiiaoe to (1m 
adverrary. 

28. To lead from only three cards, nn1e« in tequenea, 
It bad play, and only proper when ymi have reason to 
think it is your partner's suit ; in whieh case, play off 
the highest, though the king or (^een. 

N. B. This is contrary to the g^efal practice, but 
tmdouhtedly right. 

29. The first object should be to sare the g»me, if it 
appears in probable dancer \ the next to win it, if yoo 
have a reasonable hope of success, by any mode of play, 
though basardous. if neither of these is the question, 
you stiould play to the points or score of the ^ine. Ip 
other words, you should not ^e up theceitainty of the 
odd trick, or scoring five or eight, for the equaf chaoctt 
of two, six, or nine ; whereas you should rwc an equal 
finesse that will prevent your adversaries from thesa ^ 
scores by its success. 

30. It is generally right to return your partner's lead 
in trumps, unless he leads an equivocal card, such aa 
nine or ten. These are called eftctooooi, because they 
are led with propriety, both from strong and weak auita 
With a quart to a king^or nine, ten, knave, and king 
of a suit, you lead the nine, at you do when it ia the 
best of two or three of a suit. 

31. With only four trumps do not lead one, nnlees 
your strong suit is established, except that with a teree- 

. major, and another trump, and a sequence to the king 
of three or more, it is good |:^^ to lead trumps twice, 
and then the knave of your suit, add continue till the 
ace is out. 

32. If you remain with the best tmrtip, and onc( of 
your adversaries has three or more, do not play out, as 
It may stop the suit of your other adversary. If they 
both have trumps, and your partner none, it is right to 
take out two for one. 

33. If strong in trumps, with the commanding card 
of your adversaries* stut, aud small ones, force your 
partner, if he has none of that suit, with the small onaa, 
and keep the commanding cards till the last. 

34. 1 f your partner leads the ace and queen of a suit« 
of which you have the king and two others, win his 
queen, that you may not stop his suit 

35. If your rieht h«nd adversary wins, and. letuma 
hit partnac*t lead, should you have the beet and m ■m^l j 
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sne, play the fatter. If your partner has the third bett, 
he will probably make it. If your adversary ie a bed 
player, I would not advise this, as they never finesse 
when they ought to do it. 

N. B. If weak in trumps, you should not venture this 
in other suits. 

36. If your right adversary calls, and your partner 
leads thrmigh him ; with .ace or king, the nine, and a 
small one, you should finesse the nine. 

37. If your partner calls before his tum« he means you 
should play a trump. Take every opportunity to shoir 
your partner that you can command the trumps. In this 
case he will keep his own strong ruit entire; whereas, if 
the strength of trumps is with the adversaries, h':8 play 
would be to keep guard on their suits, and throw away 
from hii own. 

3H. With ace, knave, and another trump, it is right to , 
finesse the knave to your partner's lead ; and if strong 
in them, you should do the same in any suit. If he leads 
the ten of any suit, you pass it invariably with the ace 
and knave ; unless one trick saves or wins any particu- 
lar point. 

39. It is better to lead from ace nine, than ace ten, as 

{rou are more likely to have a tenace in the latter suit, if 
ed by your adversary. 

40. If the partner to^our winning card throws away 
the best card of any suit, it shows he wishes you to know 
he commands it ; if tfie second best, it is to tell you he 
has no more of that suit. 

41. If very strong in trumps, it is always right to in* 
form your partner of it as soon as possible. If fourth 
player, you are to win a small trump, and you have a 
sequence of three or more, win it with the highest, and 
play the lowest afterward. 

42. If strong in trumps, do not rufi^ the second best of 
any suit your partner leads, but throw away a losing 
card, unless you have an established saw. 

43. If ten cards are played out, and there remains one' 
entire suit, and your partner leads, if you have king, ten, 
and another, and six tricks, you have a certainty ta 
make the odd one, if you play right, let the cards lie 
how they will ; should your right hand adversary put 
on an honour, you must win it, if not, put on the ten ; 
with five tricks, put on the king. 

44. Many good players, in playing tarce- majors, b«- 
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gin witti tlie king and queen. This It often productive 
of miichief, at, when played at other timet from Icing 
and queen only, the ace it kept up, and while each tbiekt 
hit partner has it, and hat played accordingly, it unex« 
pectedly appeart from the advertary, and ditappointt 
their whole plan. 

45. If the fourth player wint hit advertary*t lead, it 
it better to return it than to open a new. tuit, iioleet ^ 
ttrnp.g enough to tupport hit partner. 

46. With ace, knave, and another, do not win the 
king led by your left hand advertary* Yotf either force 
him to change hit lead, or give you the tenace in hit own 
luit. 

47. With ace, queen, Sic. of a tuit of which your 
right hand advertary leadt the knave, put on the ace in- 
variably. No good player, with king, knave, and ten, 
will begin with the knave; of course it it finetting againtc 
yourself to put on the queen, and at the king it certainly 
behind you, you give away at least the lead, without atiy 
potsible advantage. ' 

48. With only three of a tuit, put an honour on an 
honour : with four or more you should not do it — except 
the ace thould not be put on the knave. 

49. With king and one more, good playert tometimee 

Cut it on tecond, tometimes not : if turned up, it thould 
I variably be put oh, and generally in trumpt. But 
queen or knave thould never be played, unleet a tup^ 
rior honour it turned up on the light 

50. In playing for an odd trick, you fday a cloter game 
than at other tcoret. You lead from tingle cards, and 
force your partner, when at other timet you would not 
be justified. It it teldom in thit case proper to lead 
trumpt ; and few finetset are justifiable, it it a nice 
part of the game, and experience, with attention, will 
alone teach it with effect. 

51. If the trumpt remain divided between you and ^ 
voiir partner, and you have no winning card yourtalA H 
It good play to lead a small trump, to put it in bis hand 
to play off any that he may have, to give you an>oppoff- 
tunity to throw away your loting cardt. <> 

A remains with two or more trumps, and4wo losing 
eards ; hit partner with a better trump, and two win- 
ning cards. It is evident, if he. plays off a losing car<^, 
he will merely make hit own trumpt ; but if he pUiya 
an inferior trump, and put it into hit partnec*t lead, be 
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Wid pifty ofi jiis winning cards* and give A an Oft^AjtUm 
■uy to throw away his losing ones. 

N. B. This continually occurs, and is necessary to ito 
eom prehended. 

52. When your partner leads, win with the lowest of 
a sequence, to demonstrate your strength in his suit; 
out it is often right to win your adversary's lead with 
the highest, to keep him in ignorance. 

53. When yuui partner plays a thirteenth card^ and 
most of the trumps are unplayeii, he in general means 
yoti should put on a high truiup to strengthen his own 
Hand. 

54. When you have but a moderate hand yourself^ ^ 
sacrifice it to your partner ; he, if a good player, will 
act in tlie same manner. 

55. With three, return the highest; with four, the lowest 
of your partner^s lead. This answers two purpcses, by 
giving your partner an opportunity to finesse, and show- 
ing him you have hut three at most in his suit. 

56. With the ace, queen, and others of yonr right hand 
adversary's le^d, put on a small one, except he leads the 
knave, in which case put on the ace. 

57. When at eight, with two honours, look at your 
adversaries' score, and consider if there is a piobehility 
tbey should save their lurch, or win the gauie, notwhh- 
ttanding your partner holds a third honour ; if not, you 
ifaould not Ub«« as it gives a decided advaoUge against 
you in playing for tricks. 

58. FinessHig in general is only meant against one 
card. There are, however, situations when much deeper 
are required ; but theory alone, can never enable the 
beginner to dincover these. Supposing it necessary you 
should make twO out of the last three cards in a suit 
Bot yet played, your partner leads the nine, you have 
ace, and a small one — Query, what are you to du.^ An* 
flwer, pass it though the finesse is against three ; for if- 
your partner has on honour in the suit, you make two 
tricks. If not, it is impossible by any mode of piay 
#batever. 

59. WitK king, queen, &c of your right band adver- 
sary's lead,' put on one of them : with qqeen, knave, 
and another, the knave; with two or more small ones, 

the lowest. „ . _j u u -> 

60. The mote critically yoo recollect the cards the be f. 
tM ; at least you should remember the trumps, and la. 
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co m manding card of each auH. It it poaiible td astaM 
the memory by the mode of placing the cards remam- 
ilif in 3rour hand — vis. Place the trumps in the back pait 
of your hand, your partner's lead the next, your adver- 
sary's next, and your own on the outside. It is also 
right to put the thirteenth cards in some known situation. 

61. It is highly necessary to be correct in the leads. 
When a goctd player plays an eight and then a seven, I 
know he leads from a weak suit; the contrary, when 
he plays the seven first : the same even with a tray or 
deuce. This is what had players always ecr in, as tliey 
never can see the difierence. 

62. If left with the last trumps, aild some whining 
cards, with one losing one, play the first, as your adver* 
sary may finesse, and the second best in your partner's ■ 
hand make the trick, which could not be kept till the 
Jast. 

63. Should your partner refuae to tnranp a certain 
winning card, tiy to get the lead as soon as you can, 
and play out trumps immediately. 

64. Good players never lead a nine or a ten but fiir 
one of three reasons. 

Ist From a sequence up (o the knig. 

Sd. From nine, ten, knave, and king. 

3d. . When the best of a weak suit not exceeding tbre» 
in number. 

If you have either knave or king in jfiVf own hand, 
fou are certain it is for the latter reason, and that the 
whole strength of the suit is with your adversary, and 
play your game accordingly. 

65.* If your partner leads the nine or ten, and jon 
have an honour, with only one more, put it on : if with 
two or more, do not : with the ace and small ones, win 
it, invariably ; for it is better that he should finesse, in 
his own suit, than you. « 

66. Unless you have a strong soit yourself, or reasoo 
to suppose yoar partner has one, do not trump out, tin* 
ksi you have six trumps. 

67. There are situations where even good players dif> 
ier; if a queen is led on your right hand, and you have 
ace or king and two small ones, you should certainly win 
k : but having king or ace, ten, and a small one, I inva- 
riaoly p«BS it, and for the following reasons-^by passing 
it, if your partner has the ace, or king, you cleA«\} . .« 

'•ntemf and the leader cannot possibly asaka « Uiov '« 
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me suit, which he muft have done had you evsn ttm 
first trick, as he would lie tenace over your partntr. II 
i^w partner has the knave, you lose a tnck, but Uw 
odds are greatly against this. 

68. It is seldom right to lead from a suit in which you 
nave a tenace. With ace» queen, Sic. of one suit ; king, 
knave, &c. of a second ; and third weak one, the best 
play is to lead from the latter. 

69. When it is evident the winning cards are betwixt 
you and your adversaries, play an obscure game; bill 
as dear a one as possible, if your partner has a good 
hand. 

70. It is equally advantageous to lead up to, as througli 
an ace ; not so much so to a king, and disadvantageoua 
to the qutfen turned up. 

71. Avoid at first playing with those who instruct, or 
rather und fault, while the hand is playing. They ge- 
nerally are unqualified by ignorance, and judge from 
consequences ; but if not, advice, while playing, doea 
more harm than good, by confusing a beginner. 

72. It is seldom right to refuse to ruff when your part* 
ner, if a good player, visibly intends you should doit 
If a bad one, your own hand should direct you. 

,73. If you have ace, kin^;, and two more trumps, and 
your partner leads them originally, ensure three rounda 
m trumps ; but if he leads (in consequence of youf. 
showing your strength) a nine or any equivocal card, in 
that case, pass it the first time ; by which you will hava 
the lead, after three rounds of trumpe; a most materiii 
advantage. 

74 There is often judgment required in taking the 
penalties of a revoke. Before the score is. advanced, if 
the party revoking has won nine tricks, the least const- 
(feration will show, that the adversaries should take 
three of them, for if they add three to their own score, 
they will leave the odd trick to the former: but if the re- 
▼oking party are at eight, it is better for the adversary to 
score three points, as the odd trick leaves the former at 
nine, which is in everj respect a worse point than eight 
jOti other occasions, it is only to calculate how the dif> 
Iferent scores will remain after each mode of takinj^ the 
penalty ; and it will be obvious which will be the most « 
advantageous — never losing sight of the points of the 
gpme ; i. e. scoring eiaht or five yourself or praventuig 
vour advertary from doing so. 
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75. With ace, qite«n, and ten, of jFOur right hand ad» 
wnAty*9 lead, put on the ten. « 

76. When jour left hand advenary refuses to tramp 
a winning card, for fear of be'uig overtrumped by jrour 
partner, and throws away a )osin|card, if vou have tbm 
commanding carH of the guh he discards, play it.out be- 
fore you cnntinuiR the fonner. 

77l Wnen all the trumps are out. if you have the eonH 
manding card of your adversaries^ suit, you may play 
your own, as if you had the thirteenth trump in your 
own hand. 

7ft. If A, yoirr right hand adrersary, leads a card* 
4nd his partner B, putting on the knave or queen, ytnarf 
wins with the king — should A lead a small card of tbM 
auit again, if you have the ten. put it on. It is probable, 
that by doing this, yon keep ihe commanding card ia 
your partner^s hand^ and prevent the second best from 
making. 

79. If weak in trumps, keep guard on yOur adversa. 
vies* suits. If strong, throw away firom them, and dis- 
card as much as possible from your partner's strong suita 
in either case. 

80. Should your left hand adversary lead th« king, ta 
fin^ the fine«ise of the knave, and it comes to your lead, 
if you have the queen and one more, it it evident the 
finesse will succeed. Tn this case, play the small one 
through him, which frequeiitly will prevent him from 
making the finesse, though he has originally played . 
for it. 

81. If your fvartner shows a weak game, force him, 
whether or no you are otherwise entitled to do it 

S2. When you are at the score of four or nine, and 
your adversaries, though eight, do not call, you have no 
honour, it is evidem your partner has two at least. It 
is equally so if you have one, that he has at least ano- 
ther. If both parties are at eight, and neither calls, 
each must have one. 

A little reflection will enable (he beginner ta makra 
proper-.advantage of these data. 

83 When your partner leads a card of which you 
have the best and third, and your right hand adversary 
puts on the fourth, the second only remaining— it is a 
commonlv received, but erroneous opinion, that tha 
chance of succeeding in the finesse is equal ; but hera 
caksulatioii will show, that as the last player has ona 
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card more^tbmii his partner, it i« that proportioa in fa- 
vour ot bii having it With tbreecardi, it will be throa 
to two against making the finesse. 

84. Moderate players have generally a decided aver- 
aion to dart with the best trump, though single ; think* 
ing, that as they cannot lose it, and it can make but one 
trick, it is immaterial when it does so ■ this is a dan- 
gerous fault. When your adversary plays out his strong 
•uit, ruff it immadfately, before you give his partner an 
opportunity to throw off his losing cards. Do not, how- 
ever, go into the contrary extreme, or trump with tha 
best trump« with small ones in your hand, for fear of 
iaaing overtrumped. This is a nice part of the.game» 
and can only be understood from practice and attentive 

"reasoning. 

85. It frequently happens that your partner has an 
opportunity to show his strong suit, by renouncing to a 
lead. If you have a single card in this, play it before 
you force him, let your strength in trumps be what it 
Kiay ; as it is the way to establish the saw, which is al- 
most always advantageous; sho'iild the second play ei 
put on i\\e ace to prevent it, still it is of great utility by 
establishing your partner^s sUit. 

86. A has ace, knave, ten, and a small card of the suit 
led by the right hand adversary. Query — Which is he 
to play f Answer — In trumps, the ten; in other suhs the 
smell ones. For this reason — in trumps, a goad player, 
with king, queen, &c leads the lowest; in other suits 
the king; and in the latter case, of course an hoiKMjr 
must be tiehind you ; and be it in either hand, you can 
do no good by putting on the ten ; by keeping the three 
together you render it impossible for your adversely to 
make one tridk in the suit. 

87. It oiten .happens that with only three cards re- 
RfMtining in his hand the leader has the worst trump, ai>d 
ace, queen, dr some tenace of another suit. In this 
ease he should lead the trump, to put it into his adver- 
sary's hand to play. By these means he preserves the 
(enace. This, though self evident on proper considera- 
tion, is what none but good players ever think of 

88. Though it is certainly more regular to wm your 
adversery's as well as partner's lead with the lowest' of 
a sequeiiee, still 1 recommend occasional deviations from 
that maxim ; as it is of the greatest advantage to^Ve 
your partner every information in his, or your owt *' 
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It it often to deetire jroiir adremriet in thoir luiti. It 
will now and then deceive your partner alio ; but if doa« 
with judgment, it ii, I think, oftener attended with gpod 
than bad effect 

There ntss aleo other situations, where it it highly »•» 
eettary to deceive \he adversary. A, last player, has • 
a teice major, and a small trump ; a terce major, witli 
two others ^f a second suit ; liing, and a small one of • 
third; with queen or Icbave, and a small ona of ttM* 
fourth, of which bis adversary leads the ace. It ie so 
▼ery material for A to g^ the lead, befortf be b Sotoed, 
that he should without hesitation throw down the queen, 
as the ii\ost likely method to induce his aorersairy to 
change his lead. But this mode of play should i« ra- 
ierved for material occasions, and not by itt IfequeBcy 
give cause for its being suspected. 

89. Beginners find it difficult to distinguish between 
original and forced leada When a player changes hie 
original suit, be comjnonly leads hts strongest card of 
another, to give his partner the advantage of a fineste. 
In this case you are to play this, as if it was your own 
or adversary's lead^keep the commanding card, ten- 
ace, Slc. and do not return it, as if it was an oricinal lead, 

90. There is nothing moVe necessary to explain tolbn 
beginner, than what is usually denominated vnier^iky, 
ts it is a constant engine in the hands of the expe> 
rienced, to use successfully against the inexperienced 

Cayer. tn other words, it is to return the lowest of your 
ft hand adversary's lead, though you have the highest 
in your hand, with the view of your partner's making 
the third best, if he has it, and ttill retaining the com- 
manding card in your hand. 

91. To explain this ftirther, suppose A fourth player 
has ace and king^f his left hand adversary's lead : to 
underplay, he wins the trick with the ace, and retume 
the small one, which will generally succeed, if the leader 
has not the second and third in his own hand. You will 
see by this, if you lead from a king. &c. and vuur rigkt 
band adversary, after winning with a ten or a knave, re- 
turn it, vou have no chance to make your king, but bf 
piittingit on. 

92. The following is another situation to underplay : 
A remains with the first, third, and foOrth cards mm 
»^\ of which he has reason to suppose bis left band 
aaversary has the. second guarded; hy playing th« 
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will further explain this : A is left with four cardf »Bd 
the lead, vix. the •ecnnd and fourth trump, and the nem 
and a small card of a-tuit not played. Nine trumpe be- 
ing out, B, bis left band adversary, has the first and 
third trump, liing, and a small one of the suit of wltich 
A leads the ace. Query — What card should B play ? 
Answer— The king; by which he twings to an equal 
chance whether he wins three tricks or two; but it Im ' 
keeps the king, he cannot possibly win three. 

By placing the cards, you will perceive that if B'm 
partner has a better card than A's, it prevents A from * 
ihaking either of his trumps, which, had 6 retained tiM 
king, he must have Hone. 

98. A has three cards of a suit not played, (the hMt 
remaining,) vis. king, queen, and ten ; B* ace, knave, 
and another ; A leads the k'mg ; If B wins it, be givea 
up tenace, and gets but one trick ; whereas, if he doee 
not, he makes his ace and knave by preserving it. 
^ 9i9. A has ace, knave, and ten, of a suit which bis 
paftner leads. Query — Which should be put on? An- 
iwer — The ten, particularly if it is a forced lead ; by 
this he probably wins two tricks. If he puts en the ace, 
and his partner has no honour in his suit, he gives up 
the tenace, and can only win one. 

100. Tenace is easily kept against your right hend, 
but impossible, without great skill, against your k^ft haqd 
adversary. 

101. To explain what is meant by playing to points, 
place the following points before you : A has the two 
lowest trumps, and two forcing cards, with the lead. 
The two best demonstrably in the adversaries^ hand ; 
though uncertain if in the same^^r divided. Nine oarda 
being played, and no other trump remaining — Querf^— 
What IS A to piay .' Answer — This can only be decided 
ty the situation'of the score, and whether or no it jus> 
tifies the haxarding two tricks for One. The least con- 
sideration will convince the player, that before thetcore 
is much advanced, it would be hiKhly improper for A to 
play a trump, because he manifegily ventures two tricks 

.for one : of course he should secure two tricks by play- 
ing a forcing card. But suppose A to be at the score of 
seven, and that he has won six tricks, he should then 
as clearly venture to play the trump, because, if the 
trum^ are divided, he wins the game, or otherwise re- 
mauis at seven, which is preferable to the cartaioty o 
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•eortng nine. But if the adversary is lit nine, this should 
net be done, as by batarding the odd trick, you hazard 
the game. 

N. B. This mode of reasioning will in general direct 
Tou where and why fine88e» are proper or improper. 
For there is scarcely one, though ever so right in gene- 
ral, but what the different situations of the score and 
band may tender dangerous and indefensible. 

102. The following critica* stroke decided one of t^e 
most material rubbers that was evef played, and is re- 
eommended to the attentive perusal even of proficients: 

The parties were at nine. A had won six tricks, and 
remained with knave and a small trump, and two dia- 
monds, with the lead. B, his left hand adversary, with 
the queen and ten of trumps, and tw6, clubs. *C, his 
partner, with two small trumps, and two diamonds. D, 
lost player, with ace and a small trump, a club, and a 
heart A led a diamond, which being passed by B, was 
to be won by D. Query— How is D to play, to make it 
possible to win the odd trick? Answer->-D saw it was 
not possible, unless his partner had either the two best 
trumps,' or the first and third, with a' successful finesse. 
He therefore trumped with the ace, led the small one, 
and won the game. 

N. B." In another score of the game, this would not 
^ justifiable, as the chance of losing a trick is greater 
»han that of gaining one by it. 

103. The attentive perusal (in the mode prescribed) 
•f these maxims, will, I think, with a little practice, en- 
able a beginner to play with vety good cards to consi- 
derable advantage. The difficulty of the gnu^e Hoes not 
consist in this; for aces and kings will mnke tricks, and 

. no skin can make a ten win a knnve. But there are 
hands which frequently occur, when skilful players win, 
where bunglers lose their points : and (unless when the 
eiards run very high) it is on the playing of such success 
depends, viz. ace or king, and three other trumps, a terce- . 
major, with others of a second suit, and a probable trick 
in a third — The player's plan should be, to remain ei- 
ther with the last trump, or the last but one, with the 
lead ; and to accomplish this last, he must not win the 
fecond lead with the commanding trump, but reserve it 
ibr the third. Nothing then but five trumps in one hand, . 
can probably prevent hie e$tabluihing his long suit, for 
oe Ibices out the best trump, and the thirteenth brings 
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fa bb wit agaiot which (without tht lead «A«r tha iImkI' 
round of trumps) would ^ UnpoMiblaL 

104. As this tnaxim it of the utmost conseqiMaoa^ tha 
followiug cases, which happen Irequaotlj, are adided, 
to make it more clearly understood : 

1st. A has ace and thre« trumps, m strong suit, band- 
ed by a teres- major, and a probable trick in a third, 
with the lead. Query — How should this hand be pU]r» 
ed? Answer "A should lead a trump; but if his part- 
ner wins and returns it, A should not put on bis ace, but 
' suffer it to be won by his adversary. When either A ot 
his partner gets the lead, he of course plays a trump, 
which being won by A, hie reinaius with tha lead, and 
one, but not the best trump, though they should not ba 
equally divided. This (his strong^ stiit havins forced 
out the best> establishes it again, notwithstanding tha 
adversary may command the other suits, which are by 
these means prevented from making. 

N. B. Had the ace been pdt on the second lead, the 
force would have been on A, and his strong suh entirely 
useless. 

2d. A, with a similar hand, has ace, king, and two 
small trumps. If the adversaries lead trumps, he should 
not win the first trick, even if last player. Bj this, af 
ter the second lead, he sttll retain»ihe best for the third, 
according to the maxim, and eMablishes h'w suit, (though 
the best trump keeps up against him) unless there are 
five in one hdnd originally. 

3d. With ace, queen, and two small trumps, do not 
win the knave led on your left hand, but let it be played 
aga'm : accord int; t(» the same maxim. ' 

As the foll(>wini(, or nearly similar situations, fivquent' 
ly occur, I recommend them to the attentive perusal of 
those students, who feeling within themselves that they 
comprehend %vhHt I called the alphabet, wish to procure 
a gradual insight into the game. The whole combina- 
tions of which, r cannot too often repeat, proceed from 
plain and simple principles; but it requires much reflec- 
tion, to comprehend the same maxim, when applied to 
inferior cards, that appear self evident in the superior. 
There is scarcely a plaver, who if he has the ace, king, 
and knave of ihe suit of which his right hand adversary 
turns up the queen, but will lead the king and wail foe 
the return to finesse his knave, fiut with ace, queen, 
and ten, (the knave being turned up on his ri|ht hand) 
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105. The poiMssion of the last trump it of most ma* 
terinl advantage in the bands of a good player. A h«i 
the thirteenth tramp, with the ace and four small ones 
of .a suit not played, of which the adversary leads the 
kin^ and queen : by passing them both, A probabty 
makes three tricks in the suit ; but had he wop th^ kiiigi 
he could not possibly make more than one. 

106w When it is in your option to be eight or nine, it 
is material always to choose the formeV score. 

107. Observe carefully what is originally discarded by 
each player, and whethec, at the time, the lead is with 
the partner or adversary. If with the former, it is in- 
variably meant to direct the partner — if with the latter, 
it is frequently intended to deceive the adversary, and 
induce him to lead to his strong suit. 

108. You are not only to take ever^ method to pre- 
serve the tenace or advantage of position to yourseli^ 
when it is evident that the winning cards lie between you 

'and your adversary ; but also to give it, as much as poa* 
tjble, to your partner, when you perceive the strength, 
in any suit, is in the hands of him and your left Hatid 
adversarjr ; always k^epmg in your mind, that when the 
latter or you lead, it is for the adversary. It frequently 
happens, that by winning your partuer^s trick, when last 
player, you accomplish this. A has king, knave, (or 
any other second and fourth card) with a small one of 
a suit, that B, his left-hand adversary, has the first aod 
third, and another with the. lead. 1 f A leads his small card, 
and B, your partner, wins it, you, last player, should, if 
possible, win the trick, though it is your partner's. By 
which moans you prevent A from m«kingatrick, vhicb 
he must have done had the lead remrined with B. 

It09. As I have ventured to recommend occasional <]«• 
▼iations from what is considered as one of the mostcloa* 
sic maxims, t. e. the leading from sini'le cards, without 
that stfeninth in trumps hitherto judged indispensably 
necessary to justify it, 1 give the reasons that inlfijeoc* 
my opinion in favour of this practice, with those gene- 
rally alleged against it, leaving the reader to deterniiiM 
between them. Two objections are made, which it 
canpnt be denied, may aod do happen. The first, tbtt 
if your partner has the king of the suit guarded, and tlie 
ace behind it, he loses it; which would not be the caaa, 
if the lead cnme from the adversary. The second, aod 
iposi essential is, that your partuer, if he wins the trick 
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These never part with a tenace, or certain tr^k. fhougl 
(or the prohabiliiy of making several ; and are like fn^ 
cers who purry well, but cannot attack. No players d 
thin kin<^ can ever excel, thongh they reach mediocrity. 
I must also repeat my advice to proficients, to vary 
Iheir play according to the set they are engaged whh t 
and recollect that it would be of no advantage to speak 
French like Voltaire, if you lived with people who art 
ignorant of the language. 

On Ltadt* 

1. The safest leads are, from sequenced of three or 
more cards lead the highest, and put on the li>west to 
your partner*slead : put the highest on your a'dversary^a. 
With a terce to the king and several others, begin witb 
the knave. 

. 2. With ace, king, knave, and three small trumps, 
play the ace and king — with only two the king, and wait 
for the finesse of the knave. In other suits, without 

Keat strength in trnmps, or with the hopes of a particu- 
r point, do not wait for the finesse. 

3. Ace, king, and five others, lead the ace in all suits. 
With four or less, the lowest of trumps, in other suits, 
always the ace, unless all the trumps remaining are with 
you and your.partner; in this case, a small one. 

4. Ace, queen, knave, &c. in all suits the ace. Aca, 
queen, ten, with others, in trumps, a small one ; but if 
with three, unless very strong in trumps, lead the ace io 
other suits. 

5. Ace, knave, with small ones, lead the lowest in 
trumps t in other suits, if with more than two, lead the 
ace, unless very strong in trumps. 

6. Ace, with four small ones in tnimpa, lead tha low* 
est. If with four or more^ io other suits, and not very 
strong in trumps, the ace. 

N. B. It is the general custom witb ace and onaothar 
to lead the ace ; this is right if you have reason to tblok 
it your partner's suit, otlwrwise l«id the small. 

7. King, queen, ten, &«. in all suits, lead the khnf ; , 
but if it passes, do not pursue the lead, as certain tha 
ace h in yOur partner's hand, and it is often kept'^opy 
but change your lead, and wait for the return firom your 
partner, when you have the finesse of tlte ten, if necessary. 

8. King, queen, and five others, in all auitt, the kins. 
With four or less in trumps, lead the lowatL In othM 
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low on a long run : and on the contrary, ha who batt ' 
the 2 to 1, and 5 to 2, wiU gain in the same protertion. 

The odd trick has always been supposed in favour oi 
the leader ; but this is an error, as the dealer haa4he ad- 
vantage in this, as in every other score. 

[Mr. Matbew8*s laws differ from Mr. Hoyle'a only i* 
stating that mistakes in tricks may be rectified at any 
time during the game, whether called or not — and" tha 
the trump card way' be called if left on the table afta 
the first round.] 

PROPOSED LAWa 

Though the established laws are excellent as far •• 
they go, yet experience convinces us that they "are ina- 
dequate to meet the various cases that continually oc- 
cur at whist tables. Hence disputes, wagers, referen- 
ces, Slc. arise, which are often decided differently by 
different referees, unsatisf^torily to the disputants, and 
sometimes unaccountably to those interested. U has 
therefore long been a desideratum, that a code should 
be attempted, which, having undergone the ordeal of 
examination by proper judges, should, with any additioa 
they may think proper to make, be hung up in the va- 
rious club rooms, as a classical authority to be referrMl 
to on all occasions. As nobody has undertaken thit 
necessary task, whose acknowledged judgment would 
prevent all difference of opinion, I have attempted 
something of the kind. The cases, with their decisbns, 
I know to have happened ; and the consequent j«ilea 
which I endeavour to establish, are founded on the fol- 
lowing principles of all laws, vix. That penalties should 
be in exact proportion to the advantages possible to ao- ' 
crue from the transgression. 

Whether these regulations are adopted or not, if they 

stimulate some person more capable of the task to ao- 

coiiiplish what I fail in, I shall by no means regret the 

trouble 1 have taken, or be mortified at the rejectioR of 

, my opinions. * « » 

Com 1. The parties v/ere each at the score of 8. A, 
the elder hand, called, having but one honour in his 
hand, and his partner did not answer it. B, the next ad- 
versary, thougtt he had two honours, did not call, as he 
of course thought that it could be to no purpose. The 
came being played out, was won against the honiHirs. 
Tills was rsMrred oo the spot, and decided in favour of 
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the tricks ; but in my opinion, so iropjroperfy, that I do 
not hesitate to propose the following Law to be added to 
the present Code ; — "^ 

^ Whoever calls, having only one honour io bis 
hand, should forfeit in proportion to any advantage 
that actually does or may possibly accrue from the 
lault Should it prevent the adversaries from caUmg, • 
after the hand is played out, the honours shall take 
place of the tricks.** 

Case 2. The dealer, after showing the trump card, 
through awkwardness, let it fell on its fitce. It was de- 
I termined on the spotihat the deal should not stand good, 

hut the card having been seen, as there could be no pos- 
sible advantage made by the mistake, I am of a different 
opinion, and propose the following addition to the 5tb 
law, as it now stands io this book-^ 

** But if the card is shown, and £dls on its face b/ 
accident afterward^ then the deal to stand good.** 
Case 3. A playing out of his turn, B his partner was 
directed to play a trump. B however led another suit, 
I and three or four cards were played before it was disco- 

vered that B had a trump in his hand. It was refened 
* to me on the spot, as no printed laws reached the esse. 
1 decided that the cards should be taken up again, sad 
a trump led by B, as directed. This decision was r p- 
proved by both parties,^ and I propose it as a law on a sy 
similar occasion. 

Case A. A~called at 8, his partner did not answti, 
4bough he had an honour, having a bet on the odd'tri ek. 
The adversaries contended that the deal should jiot 
stand, and a wager was laid in consequence, and reHsr* 
red to me. I decided that the game was fiurly vion« 
because there could be no possible advantage made of the 
circumstance as far as related to the game, though it 
' might as to the trick, had that been the case referrei. I 

think it impossible to object to the following law, vhi — 
< " No one is obliged to answer to his partner's call, 

^ eyen though be has the other two honours in his 

hand." 
^ Case 5. A at the score of 8, on gradually openins his 

* band, saw two honours in it immediately, and told his 

partner of it, who did not answer. A continuing to 
^ look through his cards, found a third honour, and show* 

^ ed them down. It was contended that he had no right 

^ to do this, and decided, as I hear,'again8t him ; but 1 

i 5 
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wm ftiHy etmviof69d improperly, »nd I propoie af a Law, 
that 

•• No man having three hononri in hit head can be 
piecluded from taWng advantageof them at^uy time 
pievioua to his playibg a card." ,...., a 

I thall now attempt to frame a Law, which if agreed 
to, will, in my opinion, put a atop to a practice that, 
though perhapf nottneant ao, is in itaelf abaoluTely un- 
fcir/and what is still worse, is the parent of *U those 
unpleasant disputes and altercations wh'i^h form the on^ 
objections to a game in every other respect calculated for 
ntional amusement. I need scarcely add, that I mean 
the discovery, by words or gestures, of your approbation 
or dislike to your partner's play, before the deal is abso- 
lutely finished. I ^o not mean to prevent talking over 
the last hand between the deals, but that it «hould be 
absolutely prohibited under a severe penalty to say » 
word between tl»e turning up of the trump card and 
playing the last card of the deal, except what is already 
allow^ by the rules of the game— such as to ask what 
are trumps, to desire the cards may be drawn, &c The 
law I propose is thif^— 

"Whoever shall by word or gesture, manifestly d* 
cover his approver or disapprobation of hie partner's 
mode of play, or ask any questions but such as axe spe- 
cifically allowed by the existing laws of Whi*t, the ad- 
versary shall either add a point to his own score, or de^ 
duct one from the party so transgressing at his option. 

CONCLUSItDN. 
I have been desired by some beginner* to whom this 
book is particularly addressed to give a minute defini- 
tion of two words* which, though universally used, ana 
not generally understood— I mean Tenace and Finesse. 
Indeed the game depends so much on the comprebcii- 
sion of their principles, that any man desirous of ob- 
taining even.a competent knowledge of it, will never re- 
gret the trouble of the study. 

Many parts of whist are mechanical, and neither 
maxims nor instructions are necessary^tn inform the be- 
ginner, that an ace wins king, or that you must f(>llow 
the suit played, if you have one in your hand. 

The priiiciple of the Tenace is simple. If A has the 
ace and queen of a suit, and B his adversary, has the 
king and knave, the least consideration* will show thiat 
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if A leads, B wins a trick, and vieeveraa, of course, ki 
every such situation it is the mutual plan of plavers bj 
leading a losing card to put it into the adversary's band 
to oblige him to lead that suit, whereby you preserve the 
tenace. So far is easily comprehended ; hut it requires 
attention with practice to apply the principle so obvious 
in the superior, to the inferior cards, or see tbat the san>e 
tenace operates occasionally with the seven and five, as 
ttie ace and queen, and is productive of the same advan* 
tage : A, last player, remains with the aee and queen of 
a suit not played, the last trump, and losing card. B, 
his left hand adversary, leads a forcing card. Query- 
How is A to play f Answ«r-— If three tricks win the 
^me 61 any particular point, he is not to rufi^ but throw 
away his losing card, because his left hand adversarj 
being then obliged to lead to bis suit, be remains tenace, 
and must make bis ace and queen. But upon a suppo- 
sition tbat makinc the four tricks gains hiiti the rubber, 
be should then take the force, as in these situations you 
are justified in giving up the tenace for an equal chance 
of making any material point. 

The Finesse has a near affinity to the tenace, except 
tiiatthe latter is equally the object where two, and the 
former only where there are four players. A bas the 
Ace and queen of a suit led by his partner, now the 
dullest beginner will see it proper to put on the queen : 
and this is caUed finessing it, and the intention is obvi- 
ously to prevent the king from makings if in the hand of 
bis right hand adversary. Should it not be'there, it is 
evident you neither gain nor lose by making the finesse; 
but few players carry this idea down to the inferior 
cards, or see that a trick might be made by a judicious 
fine^Sie, against an eight as a king — but to know exactly 
wban this ahould be done, requires more skill than in 
the more obvious cases, tmited with memory and obser- 
vation. Another case of finesse even against two cards fire> 
quently occurs, and the reason on reflection i« self evnlent. 

A leads the ten of a suit of which liis f Kitiie- tcs the 
ace, knave and a small one ; B should finesse or let the 
ten pass ;. even though he knows the king or queen are 
in his left hand adversary's hand : because he preserves 
the tenace, and probably makes two tricks; whereas 
bad he put on his ace, he could make but one — in shorty 
tenace is the game of position, and finesse the art of 
placing yourse^ in the advantageous oi>e. 
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I THE GAME OF QUADRIL^JB. 

The Game of Quadrille is played by four persons. 
The number of cards required are forty. The four ter^ 
nines, and eights, are discarded from the pack. The 
deal is made by distributing the cards to each player, 
three at a time, for two rounds, and four at a time for 
one round: commencing with the right-hand player, 
who is eldest hand. 

The trump is made by him or her who plays, with or 
without call'mgi by naming spades, clubs, diamonds, or 
hearts, and the suit so named become tnlmps. 

The two following tables will show the rank and order 
of the caids, when trumps, or when not so. 

RANK AND ORDER OF THE CARDS WHEN 
TRUMPS. 



Ciubg and Spades, 


Hearts and Diamonds. 


Spadille, the ace of 


Spaflille, tbeaceof 


spades. 


spades. 


Manille, the deuce of 


Manille, the seven of 


spades or of cluba 


hearts or of diamond*. 


Baslo, the ace of clubs. 


Basto, the ace of clubc 




Punto, the ace of heart* 4 




of diamonds. 


King 


King 


Queen 


Qfjeen 


Knave 


Knave 


Seven 


Deuce 


Six 


Three 


Five . 


Four 


Four 


Five 


Three. 


Six 



11 in all 



12 in all 
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RANK AND ORDGR OF THE CARDS WHEN 
NOT TRUMPS. 

Hearts and DiamonAk 
King 
Queed 
Knave 
Ace 
Deuce 
Three 
Fotfr 
Five 
Six 
Seven 

9 ID all 

10 io aU 
From tliese tables it will be obtenred that spadille and 
batto are always trumps : and that the red suits bave 
one trump more than tne black : the former twelve, the 
latter only eleven. 

There is a trump between spadille and basto, which 
is called manille, and is in black the deuce, and in red 
the seven : they are the second cards when trumps, and 
the last in their respective suits when not trumps. Ex- 
ample : the deuce of spades being second trump, when 
they are trumps, and lowest card when clubs, hearts, or 
diamonds are tramps ; and so of the rest. 

Punto is the ace of hearts or diamonds, which are 
above the king, and the iburth tramp, when either of 
those suits are trumps ; but are below the knave, and 
called ace of diamonds or hearts when they are not 
trumps. The two of hearts or diamonds is always su- 

gerior to the three ; the three to the four ; the four to the 
ve, and the five to the six : the six is only superior to 
the seven when it is not trumps, for when the seven is 
manille it i^ the second trump. 

There are three matadores, viz spadille, manille, and 
basto; whose privilege is, w^en the player has no other 
trumps but them, and tramps are led, he is not obliged 
to play them, but may play what card he thinks proper, 
provided, however, that the trump led is of an mferior 
value ; but if spadille should be led, he that has manille 
or basto only is compelled to play it, which is the case 
with basto in respect to manille, the superior roatadore 
always forcing the inferior. 
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Although, properly speaking, there are but three nia- 
tadores, yet all those trumps which succeed the three 
firft without interruption, are also called matadores; bu* 
the three first only enjoy the privilege above stated. 

TERMS USED IN THE GAME OF QUADRILLE. 

Tb ask leaw, is to bA. leave to play withji partner, by 
calling a kinc. 

BastOt is uie ace of clubsi and always the third best 
trump. 

Bait, is a penalty incurred by not winning when you 
stand your game, or by renouncing ; in which cases yon 
pay as mwa% counters as are down. 

ChevilUj is being between the eldest band and the 
dealer. 

CodiUe, is when those who defendjhe pool make more 
tricks than those who defend the game, which is called 
winning the cndille. 

CoftsolaUon^ is a claim in the game, always paid by. 
those who lose, whether by codille or remise. 

£>evole, is when he who stands the game makes no 
trick. 

Double, is to pla^ for double stakes, with regard to the 
game, the consolation, the sans prendre, the matadores, 
and devole. 

Force ; the ombre is said to be forced, when a strong 
trump is played for the adversary to overtrump. He is 
Ukewise said to be forced, when he asks leave, and one . 
of the other players obliges him toolay saris pjcendre, or 
pass,^ by offerini^ to play sans prenare. 

Forced spadiUe^ is when all have passed, he who has 
spadille is obliged to play it. 

Forced sans prendre, is when having asked leave, one 
of the players offers to play alone, in which case you are 
obliged to play alone, or pass. 

Friend^ is the-player who has the king called. 

Impasse. To make the impasse, is when, being in 
cheville, the knave of a suit is played of which the pKyer 
has the kiiig. 

Maniltf is, in blaclc, the deuce of spades or clubs; in 
red, the seven of hearts or diamonds, and is always the 
secoi.J best trump. 

Mirk, means the fish put down by the dealer. 

MilUf is a mark of ivory, which is sometimeg used* 
and stands for ten fish. 
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f^ck, It to get ft)] the tricks, either with th« friend or 
9Hm9, Muis prendre, or declared at the first uf the deal. 

Xowr of the Chme of QuadriUe, as played in the mott 
fashionable circles, 

1. The cards are to be dealt by fours and threes, and 
kk no other manner. The dealer is at liberty to begin 
by four or three. If in dealing there is' a faced card, 
toere must be a new deal, uuless it is thd last card. 

2. If there arc too many or too few cards, it is also a 
new deed. 

3. No penalty is inflicted for dealing wrong, but tb^ 
dealer must deal again* - 

4 If you play with eleven cards, you are basted. 

5. He who has adied Iteve is obliged to play. 

6. No one should play out of his turn ; if, however, 
he does, he is not basted for it ; but the card played may 
be called at any time in that deal, provided it does not 
cause a revoke : or either of the adversaries may de- 
mand the partner of him who played out of his turn, or 
Ills own partner, to play any suit he thinks fit 

7. No matadore can be forced but by a superior mat ; 
but the superior forces the inferior, when lea by thelSrtt 
player. 

8. Whoever names any suit for trumps, must abide 
by it, even thopgh it should happen to be his worst sutc. 

0. If you play sans prendre, or have matadores, yon 
are to demand them beforfe the next dealer has finished 
bis deal, otherwise you lose the benefit. 

0. If any one names his trump without asking leave, 
he must play alone, unless youngest hand, and the rest 
have passed. 

.11. If any person plays out of his turn, the card may 
be cklled at any time, or the adversaries may call a suit. 

12. If the person who won the sixth trick plays the 
seventh card, he must play the vole. 

13. If you have four kings, you may call a queen to 
one of your kings, or call one of your kings : but yoa 
must not call the queen of trumps. 

14. If a card is separated firom the rest, it must be 
played, if the adverse party has seen it ; unless the pep- 
son who senanaed it plays sans prendre. 

16. U (be i^mg called, or his partner, play out of tanb 
ttOT'Oe^'mM flayed. - «- -^ "• 
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. 16. No one is to be basted for a renounce, unlets the 
ttkk is turned and quitted ; and if any person renoun* 
ces, and it is discovered, if the player should happen to 
be t)asted by such renounce, all the parties are to tako 
tip their cards and play them over a^in. 

17. Forced spadille is not obliged to make three 
tricks. 

18. The person who undertakes to play the vole, hat 
the preference of playing before him who ofiers to f^ay 
sans prendre. 

19. The player is entitled to know who is hit king 
called, before he declares for the vole. 

20. When six tricks are won, the person who won 
the sixth must say, ** I play, or do not play the vole,^ or 
•* I ask" — and no more. 

21. He who has passed once has no right to play 
after, unless he has spadille; and he who asks must 
plav, unless somebody else plays sans prendre. 

22. If the players show their cards before they have 
won six tricks, they may" be called. 

23. WhoCTcr has asked leave, cannot play tana 
prendre, unless he is forced. 

24. Any persoa may look at the tricks when he is to 
Jead. 

25 Whoever, playing for a vole, loses it, has a right 
to the stakes, sans prendre, and matadores. 

26. Forced spadille cannot play for the vole. 

27. If any person dtscovers his game he cannot play 
the vole. ' 

28. No one is to declare how many trumps are out. 

29. He who plays, and does not win three tricks, it 
basted alone, unless forced spadille. 

30. If tliere are two cards of a sort, it is a void deal* ' 
if discovered before the deal is played out 

Short Rules for Learners, \ 

1. When you are the ombre, and your friend leads 
-from a matt, play your best trump, and then lead the 

next best the first opportunity. 

2. If you possess all the trumps, continue leading 
them, except you hold certain other winning cards. 

3. If all the malts are not revealed, by the time you 
have six tricks, do not risk playing iat the vole. 

4. When you are the friend called, and hold only a 
matt, lead it; but if it is guarded by a small trump, lead 
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ttrnt But when the ombre it last player, lead the bMl 
tramp you possess. 

5. Punto io red, or king of trumps id black, are ^pod 
cards to lead when they are your best, and should eithaf 
of them succeed, then play a small trump. 

6. If the ombre leaas to discover his nriend, and you 
have king, queen, and knave, put on the knave. 

7. Preserve the suit called, whether fHend or ibe. 

8. When i>laying against a lone band, never lead a 
ainc unless you have ^ queen ; nor change the suit ; 
and prevent, if 'possible, the ombre ftom'tMing last 
player. 

9. Vou are to call to your strongest suits, Except you 
have a queen guarded, and if -elcwr hand, ]rou have « 
better chance than middle band. 

10. A good plaver may play a weaker game, either 
elder or younger than middle hand. 

Manner of playing the rame and dialing tht cards <^ 

the stakes f (^spewing, of the bast, ifc. 4rc. 
' 1. Every person is to i^ay as he thinks proper, and 
most advanta^usly to his own game. 

2. No one is to encourage his friend to p ay; but 
each person should kQow what to do wh^n be is to 

pi*y- 

3. The stakes consist of seven equal billets or con- 
tActs, as they are sometimes called, comprising the ten 
counters and fishes, which are distributed to each 
player. A mille is equal to ten fish, and every fish to 
ten counters : the value of the fish is according to the 
players* agreement, as also the number of tours; which 
are usually fixed at ten, and marked by turning Um 
corners of a card. 

4. Each player haying got his ten cards, he thai is oo 
the right hand of the dealer, after examining his game, 
and finding his hand proper to play, must ask if they 
play ; or, if he has not a good hand, he passes, and so 
the second, third, and fourth. All four may pass: bat 
he who has spadille, after having shown or named it^ 
is compelled to play by calling a king. 

6. If the deal is played in this manner, or one of tlM 
players has asked leave, and no one choonng to play 
without calling, the eldest hand roust begin ; previoui^ 
naming his suit, and the king he calls t he who wins the 
tffkik must play another card, and the rait of courae^ till 
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who bttf one or more kings, may call one of Jhottkingss 
but in this case he must make six' tricks alone, ana 
therefor^, wins or loses singly. The king of the suit m 
Which he plays cannot he called. 

10. When he who is not eldest of hand has the kiii§ 
called, and plays spadille, manille, or basto, or evm 
the king called, in order to show that he is the friend, 

" having other kings that he is apprehensive the ontbra 
mav trump, he is not to be allowed to |;o for the vrxle; 
and he is Lasted if it should appear it is done with that 
design. 

11. No hand it allowed to be ehown, though codilla 
may already be won, in order that it may be seen 
whether the ombre is basted singly. Should the ombre 
or his friend show his cards before he has made nx 
tricks, Judging that he misht have made them, and than 
ghould appear a possibiKty of preventing his making 
them, the other players may compel him to play hia 
cards in what order they ohoose. 

12. Whoever plays without calling must himself 
make six tricks to win; all the other players beina 
united against him, and therefore exert their combined 
efforts to distress him. Whoever plays without call- 
ing, is permitted to play in preference to any other, who 
would play with callin| : nevertheless, if he who hat 
asked leave will play without calling, he has the pre- 
ference of him who would force him. Thes9 are the 
two methods of play without calling, which are called 
forced. 

13. He who plays without calling, not dividing the 
winnings with any other player, consequently when ha 
loses pays all himself. Should he lose by remise, he ic 
basted, and pays^ach other player the consolation, the 
tans appeller, (commonly, tnough erroneously, called 
the sans prendre,) and matadores, should there be any; 
Should he lose codille, he is also basted, and pays each 

E layer what he would have received ^m each, if be 
ad won. Those who win the codille divide the gains; 
and if there be any remaining counters, they belong to 
the player of the three who may have the spadMle, or 
tUft highest trump^ in the succeeding deal. The same 
rule operates with* reispect to him who calls one ot hit 
own kings i he wins or loses alone, as in the other case« 
except the sans appeller, which he neither pays, nor re- 
ceives, although he plays singly. 
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'14 Should he play tans appaller, though he may 
baTe a fure game, tie is compelled to name his suit; if 
be does not, though he shows his cards and says, ** 1 play 
■ans appeller,** either of the players can oblige him to 
play in which suit he chooses, though he should nor 
naTO a trump in that suit 

15. No player is compelled to trump, when he is not 
possessed of any of the suit led, nor ot^liged to play a 
highir card in that suit if he has it ; although be is the 
last player, and the trick belongs to the 'ombre ; but he 
is compelled to play in the suit led if he can, otherwise 
be renounces. Should he separate a card from his 

me and show it, he is compelled to play h ; if by not 
»ing It, the game should be prejudiced, or give any in- 
telligence to bis friend, but particularly if it should be a* 
matadore. He who plays sans appeller, or by callii^ 
himself is not subject to this rule. 

16. One player may turn the tricks made by the 
others, and reckon what has been played ; but only 
when it is his turn to play. Should he, instead of 
turning a player's tricks, turn and see his game, or show 
it to the other players, he is basted, together with him 
whose cards be turned ; each paying a moiety to the 
loss. 

17. He who renounces is basted as often as detected; 
but no renounce takes place till the uick is turned. 
Should the renounce be discovered before the deal ia 
finished, and has proved detrimental to the game, the 
cards must be taken up again, and the game replayed 
from that trick where the renounce began. But should 
all the cards be played, the bast still is made, and the 
eards must not be replayed, unless there should be 
several renounces in the same deal. In this case they 
are to be played again, unless the cards should have 
been previously mixed together. When several Jbastt 
appear in the same deal, they all go together, unless a 
different agreement is made ; and in cases of basts, the 
greatest is first reckoned. 

% PAmnCVLAB GAMIS. 

Having made the learner acquainted with the rules 
necessary to a perfect knowledge of the game of quad- 
riHe^ we shall now pre^nt him with a copious collec- , 
tion of such cases as give a fair chance of winning the 
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nmeforoatling a king; wiiH directioof at the end of 
etch case what irurop is necessary to lead. 
Games in red^ which may beplay*d, caUing a kmf. 

I. Spadille, manine, two small hearts or diamond^ 
the queen of clubs, and one smaU one, and four emaU 
cards of the other suUs. bead a small trump. 

«. Spadilb, mani»e,two small hearts or diamonds, 
with the knave and two small dubs, and three smaU 
jards of the other suits. Lead a small trump, 

3. Spadille, manille,Mwo small hearts or diarooDrts. 

three small clube, and three small cards of the other 

suits. Lead a small trump. ' 

• 4. Spadille, punto, king,^ queen, and one smaM lie^rt 

l>r diamond, three small cliibs, the queen and one spade. 

5. Spadille, punto, king, knave, and one small heart 
or diamond, the knave and two small ciubs, and two 
small spactca. Lead punto. „ . _. 

«. Spadille, king, queen, knave, and one smaU heart 
or diamond, with the queen, knave, and one small club, 
and two small spades. Lead the king of trumps. 

7. Spadille, three, four, five, and six of hearts or diaj 
monds,lLing of clubs and one more, queen and two small 
spades; whether elder or any other hand, when you 
have the lead play a small uump^ in the second lead 
play spadille. 

8. Manille, basto, punto, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, three small clobs, and the knave and One spade 
Lead manille. 

9. Manille, hasto, king, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, queen and one small club, and three small spader 
Lead manille. 

10. Manille, basto, queen, and two small hearts or 
diamonds, queen and two small dubs, knave and one 
spade. Lead manille. 

II. Manille, basto, with the three smallest hearts or 
diamonds, queen and one small club, knave and two 
small spades. Play a sinaH trump. 

12. Manille, punto, king, and two small hearts or 
diamonds, queen, knave, and one small club, king and 
one small spade. Lead manille. 

13. Manille, punto, queen, and two small hearts or 
diamonds, queen and one smaill club, king and two small 
spadesL Play a small trump 
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M. Manille, punto, and three small hearts or dta- 
monds, knave and one small club, Jcing, queen, and one 
•mail spade. Play a small trump. 

15. JVIanille, and the four smallest hearts or diamonds, 
queen and one small club, king, queen, and one small 
^ade. Play a small trump. 

16. Basto, punto, king, and two small hearts or dia- 
inonds, kiog and queen of clubs, queen and two small 
fpades. Lead basto. 

17. Basto, punto, queen, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, queen, knave, and one small club, king and 
queen of spades. Lead basta 

IB. Basto, punto, and. three of the smallest hearts or 
diamonds, krng and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and - 
qne small spade. Play a small trump. 

19. Basto, and the four smallest hearts or diamonds^ 
king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and one small 
spade. Play a small trump. 

20. Punto, king, queen, and two small hearts or dia* 
Dionds, king and queen of ctubs, queen, knave, and qoe 
small spade- Lead punto. 

21. runto, king^ and three small hearts or diamonds* 
kiog and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and one small 
spade. Play a small trump. 

Oames in blacky which may btplayedt oalUng a kin^, 

1. Spadille, manille, and two small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, and three small diamonds. 
Lead a small trump. 

2. Spadille, manille, and two small clubs or spad<!s, 
queen and two small hearts^ and three small diamonds. 
Lead a small trump. 

3. Spadille, manille, ana two small clubs or spades, 
three small hearts, three small diamonds. Lead a small 
Crump. 

4 Spadille, king, queen, and two small clubs or 
•pades, with the queen and one small heart, three small 
'. diamonds. Lead the king of trumps. 

5. Spadille, kine, knave, and two small clubs, queen 
and two diamonds, two small hearts. Play a small 
trump. " 

' 6. Spadille, queen, and three small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, two small diamonds. Play 
• small trump. 

7. Spadilie, and the four smallest clutM or spades. 
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king and one sraall heart, queen and two faaall dia* 
nionds. Play a small trump. 

8. Manille, basto, king, and two small clubs or spades, 
three shriaU hearts, and two small diamonds. Lead 
manille. 

9. Manille, basto, queen, and two small clubs or 
spades, three small hearts, queen and ooa small dia* 
iDond. Lead manille. 

10. Manilla, basto, knave, and two small clubs dt 
spades, knave and one heart, three smaU diamonds. 
I.«ad manille. 

11. Manille, basto, and three small clubs or spades, 
queen and two smaH hearts, knave iEtud one small dia- 
mond. Lead manille. 

12. Maiiille, king, queen, and two small clubs or 
spades, king and one small heart, queen, knave, and one 
small diamond. Lead manille. 

13; Manille, king, knave, and two smaH clubs or 
spades, king and one small hJeart, queen and two small 
diamomis. Lead manille. 

14. Manille, k'mg, and three small clubs or spadbs, 
queen and two small hearts, king and one small dia* 
mond. Play k small trump. 

15. Manille, and the four smallest dubs or spades^ 
king, queen, and one small heart, two small diamonds. 
Play a small trump. 

16. Basto,' king, queen, and two small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, king and one small dia- 
mond. Lead basta 

1 7. Basto, king, knave, and two small clubs or spades, 
knave and one heart, king and two small diamonda. 

^ Lead basto. 

18. Basto, king, and three small dubs or spades, king- 
and queen of hearts, queen and two small diamond8» 
Play a small trump. 

19. Basto, and four of the smallest dubs or spades, 
king and queen of hearts, queen, knave, and one small 
diamond. Play a small trump. 

20. King, queen, knave, and two smallclubs or spades, 
king and queen of hearts, knave and two S(naU dia- 
monds. Lead the king of trumps. 

21. Kingt queen, seven, six, and five of clubs oi 
spades, >ing and queen of hearts, queen, knave, .nd 
one small diamond. Lead the kiug of trumps. 

Remember to call your strongest suits, excepting wbea 
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jm hm a quten giiarctod. If joii are elder htnd, jou 
have a faker chance to win, than if middle baiid, be* 
caowyou have an oppurtuni^ of leading a trump, which 
ftequently obliges your adversaries to play against each 
other. 

Chme$ $ant prtndre^ or alone in blacky elder hand lead- 
ing a (rump. 

1. SpadiUe, manille, basto in clubs, king and six of 
diamonds, king and six of hearts, king, five, and six of 
^ade& - 

2. Three matadores, and three of clubs, kin£ and six 
of diamonds, kinc and six of hearts, two small sp^dea. 

3. Three matadores, three and four of clubs, king and 
^ of diamonds, three small hearts. 

4. Three matadores, with three, four, and five of cluba, 
two small. diamonds, and two small hearta 

5. Spadille, manille, queen, knave, three, and four of 
clubs, two small diamonds, and two small hearta 

& Spadille, manille, king, three, four, and five of 
- clfibs, two small diamonds, and two small hearts. 

7. Manilla, basto, queen, three, four, and five of clubt» • 
king and six of diamonds, and two small hearts. 

8. Spadille, three, four, five, and six of clubs, king and 
a small diamond, king of spades, king and one small bea't 

9. Manilla, king, queen, two small spades, king and 
ooe small heart, queen, knave, and one small diamond. 

10- Blanille, king, knave, and two small spades, king 
and one small heart, queen and two small diamonds. • 

11. Basto, king, queen, and two small spades, aueen 
and two small hearts, king and one small diamond. 

12. jBasto, king, knave, two small spades, king and 
queen of hearts, queen and two small diamonds. 

Gamee sans prendre, or alone, in red, elder hand. 
1. Three matadores in hearts, king and one smaB 
dianoond, king and one fepada, kine and two clubs. 

3. Three matadores, and three of hearts, king and one 
aroali diamond, kingand queen of chibs, two small spadea 

S. Three matadores, three, four, and five of hearts, 
two email diamonds, and two small clubs. 

4. Spadille, manille, two, three, four, five, and six of 
beans, king and one club, and two small diamonda 

5. Spadille, manUle, two, three, four, five, and six of 
baarta, king and two soiaH diamonds, and oaa toiaB 
alub. 

6 ■ 
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6. Foot matwtertt m heart*, kmg aud two loiaUclialiCi 
king and two amall »pade«. j /u V u^,^^ 

7? ManiHe, basto, punto, thret and four of bearta, 
king and one club, king and two spades. ^ fi„^ 

S Manille, basto, i>unlo, knave, three, four, and tv« 
af hearts, one small diamond, and two smaU 8p«<*f^ 

9. Manille, basto^ puiito, queen, three, four, and five 
of hearts, one small diamond, and two small clubs, 

10. SpadiUe, two, three, four, five, and six of hearts, 
kmg and ooe diamond, king of spades, and king of clubs. 

CALCnLATtOnS. 

It is about five to four that your partner holds OM 
card out of two ; and five to two that be holds ona out 
of three certain cards. . 

application qf tlie above. 

1. Suppose yon should hold one maudora. It it by 
the first calculalion evident, that it is five to lour in yoiit 
fovour that your partner holds one of the two, and ooH- 
•equently you may play your game accordingly. 

i Suppose you have no matadore, buf«»rtth the assist- 
ance of one of them you have great odds of winning 
the gaaie : you may observe by the second calculation, 
that it is about five to two that your partner holds one 

These calculations apply to a variety of casaa, and 
will be found very useful to the player. , 

ADDlVIOfIS TO TJU OAMI OT QUAOUU& 

This game is sometimes played In a fiivourite suitf 
which is generally hearts, and which has the preference 
of playing alone, or the vole ; for which an* additional 
fish is paid or lost. 

It is also phiyed with roi rendu, called the mediateiir* 
by buying a king you want from any, glaring anothai ' 
card and paying a fish for it; with which yoM plar 
alone, or sans prendre. But these are seldom playedt 
and only render the game nwre complex and diflficult 
for learners, and often prevent an agreeable party from 
making a pool. 

Solitary, quadrille is where it is agreed not to call, but 
always play sans prendre, with or without the madia- 
teur ; and if in any deal no one can play alone, then • 
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OM ddloitiit. the dnl b void ; but tlie prtetditif dftl 
femftfm Tslfd. 

7. The elder hmnd it obliged to lay oat one card. 

8. H the elder hand takes in one of the three cards 
which belong to the younger hand, he loses the game. 

9. If the elder hand, in taking bis five cards, should 
happen to turn up a card belonging tt> the younger 
hand, he Is to reckon nothing that deal. 

la If the elder or vounger hand plays whb thirleeit 
cards, he counts nothing. 

' IL If either of the players has thirteen cards dealt 
him. It is in the option <x{ the elder hand, either to play 
tiie cards, or have a new deal, whichever he sfeoulo 
judge most advantageous : but should eithw of tlie 
players have fourteen cards, or liMNre, a new deal muse 
take place. 

S. Should the elder hand have thirteen cards* and 
ahooseste play- them, he must discard five, and take hi 
Iboronlv. 

13. If the elder or younger band reckons what they 
have not, they count nothing. 

14. If the elder hand touches the stock' after he hai 
ditcarded, he cannot alter bit discard.. 

15. Carte blancbe counts first, and cbosequeotiy 
saves piques, and repiques. 

16. In cutting you roust cut two cards at tlie lefist 

17. If you fimy with eleven cards, or fewer, no 
penalty attends it 

18. If you call a point and do not show it, you icckon 
.nothing for it; and the younger band may show and 

reckon his point. 

19. If the younger hand takes in five cards, it is the 
loss of the game, unless the elder band has left twcT 
eards. 

SO. The player who onuts, at the beginiiing, to reckon 
carte blanche, his points or the aces, dtc. or any sequenca 
he may have gaud in bis hand, cannot afterward reckon 
them. 

21. Whoever forgets to show his point, sequence, 
Stc. which he may have better than his opponent, 
before he plays his first card, cannot count them mhtt* 
ward. 

22. At the conclusion of each game, the players musl 
:ut Ibr deal, unless there is a previous engagjeaieBt tw 
iial alternately throughout the party. 
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fS. K^tihflf placer ctn discard twice -^ and if be has 
jauct>«d the stock, •whatever cards he has discarded, 
cannot again be taken in. 

24. No pl«yer n>ay »t^ the card be is to take in before 
•e has discarded ; wiieretbre, when the elder hand 
eaves any of the take in cards, be must specify what 
AiHiiber he takes in, or how many he leaves. 

So. He who calls his game wrong, and does not cor* 
met bintself before be b^ins to play, reckons nothing he 
has In bis game : for if the adversary discovers it, at the 
beghming, middle, or end of the deal, he shall not only 
prevent bie adversary from reckooiug, but be shall him- 
felf reckon all he has good in bis game, which the other 
cannot equaU 

26. Any card which is separated, and bas-touched 
the board is deemed to be played. Nevertheless, if a 
ctfrd is played to the antagonist's lead, of a suit different 
from what has been played, he is entitled to take it up, 
and play another of the proper suit; for diere is uo 
penalty for a renounce, there cannot be any in tbia 
ease. But if the player should have none of the suit 
led, and plays a card he did not intend, he is not per< 
ffiitted to take it up again after he has once qviitted it. 

27. Whoever says, *^ I play in ^uch a suit,^* and 
afterward does not play tliat suit which he should play, 
in order to see the cards the dealer has left, is liable to 
be cotitpelled by bis opponent to .play in what suit tbe 
latter chooses. 

28. The player^ who, hy accident, or otherwise, turua 
or sees a card appertaining to the stock, is to play in 
wbat suit his antagonist may fix on. 

Manner of playing the game qfPigvtt. 

1. The game consists of one hundred and one points. 
Tbe asual mode of marking them is hy cards, such as 
the six and the three of any suit to denote the unite, 
and the six and the three of an opposite suit for the tent. 

2. On commencing the game, ibe cards are shuffled, 
and the parties ctit Un deal. The person who cuts the 
lowest is the dealer. The non*dealer has a considerabla 
advantage from being eider hand^ 

3. l^be dealer then shuffles the cards and present* 
fhem to ^bis adversary, who may shuffle them if he 
thinks proper: but the dealer must have the last shuffle^ 
Tbey are then cut by the adversary, and the dealer 
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Mid fJw«ys eomptrs your guM with 'your aidt MMiy's, 
and discard accotdiosly. * 

% AlNvays discard with the view of wioniDs tb« 
cards; for this is so essential a part of the game* that k 
ipneraliy makes twenty-two or twenty- tbrM points dil^ 
ference; you are, therelbre, not to discMd for low qtia- 
torae, such as three queens, three knaves, or three tens, 
because in any of these oases the odds are three to one, 
elder band, that you do not succeed, and seveoteea to 
three, younger hand ; for supposing you should^ for a 
quatorae of queens, knaves, or teas, and throw out an 
ace or a king, by so doing, ydu run the risk of losti^ 
above twenty points, in expectation of winning fourteen 
points. 

S. At the beginning of a party, always play to niak^ 
your game, which is twenty-seven points elder hand, and 
thirteen points ypunger hand ; therefore, if you are elder 
hand, and have a tierce-major, and the seven of nnT suit, 
it is five to two but you take in one card out - '-luy foiif 
certain cards: therefore, suppose you shoul have three 
queens, three knaves, or three tens, you are in this case 
to discard one of them, in preference to the seven of 
such a suit; because it is three to one that you do not 
take in any one certain card, elder hand, to make yod 
a quHtorze, consequently you discard the seven of such 
a suit' to a great advantage. 

4. If your adversary should be very much 4)efore you 
in th6 game, the consideration of winning the cards must 
be put entirely out of the question ; therefore, suppose 
ymi should have a quart to a queen, or a quart to a 
knave ; in which case it is only about five to four, being 
elder hand, but that you take in a card to maktf'yoti a 
quint, and Hbout three to one but that you take in a 
q»ieen, a knave, or ten ; and if you should have three ' 
of either dealt you, it is good play to make a push for 
the game, particularly if it is so far advanced as to give 

, you but little chance for it in another deal ; and fn ttiie 
and other cases, you may have recourse to the calciila- 
iions ascertaining the odds. 

5. As gaining the point generally makes two pointa 
difierence; when you drseard you should endeavour to 
gain it, but not risk the losing of the cards by so 6om, • 

«. It IS so material lo save the lurch, or to lurch yotji 
adversary, that you ought always to risk some pointt in 
order to accomplish either of them. ■ 
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f, Wli«o vou hate six tjrioks witb any winning card 
«i ybur banp» bo sure to play that card ; because you 
play, at least, eteren points to one against yourself^ by 
not dqing so. 

9. \VtM»n you are considerably advanced in the game 
{suppose, for example, you ar^ eighty to fifty,) it is your 
interest to let your adversary'gain two points to your 
tMB as often as you can, particularly if you are elder 
hand the next deal : but i( on the contrary, you are to 
be younger hand, and are eighty-six tcrfifw or sixtjr, ne- 
ver regard the losing two or three points tor the gaining 
of ooe, because that point brings you within your show, 

9. The younger hand plays upon the defensive; 
therefore, in prder to make his thirteen points, he is to 
carry tierces, quarts, and especially to strive for the 
point : but suppose him to have two tierces, from a king, 
queen, or knave, as it is twenty nine to twenty-eight 
that he succeeds, he having in that case four certain 
cards to take in to make him a quart to either of tliem, 
and, perhaps thereby save a pique, Slc. be ought prefer^ 
ably to go for that which he has the most chance to sue* 
ceed in : but if instead of this method of play, he has 
three queens, knaves, or tens, and should attempt to 
carry any of them preferable to the others, the odds 
that he does succeed being seventeen to three against 
him, he consequently discards to a great advantage. 

10. Sometimes the elder or younger hand may sink 
one of his points (a tierce of three kings, queens, knaves, 
or tens) with the view of winning t^ cards: but this 
must be done with great judgment 

11. Sometimes it is good play for a yoimger hand not 
to call three queens, knaves, Slc and to sink one card 
of his point which hjs adversary may suppose to be a- 
guard to a king or queen. 

12. When the younger hand has a chance of saving . 
or winning the cards by a deep discard ; as, for exam- 
ple, suppose he should h^ve the king, queen, and nine 
of a suit; or the kinj;, knave, and n me of a suit; he 
may discard either of those suits, with a moral cer- ^ 
tainty of not being attacked in them : and the odds that 
be does take in the ace of either of those suits being 
against him, it is not worth hisjivhile to discard others 
wise in expectation of succeeding. 

IS. When the younger hand has three aces dealt him, 
k is generally best for him to throw out the fourth suit 
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% That of bit taking in two certaiir cards, is 18 to 1 
i^ainiit him. 

' 3. What are the odds that dn elder hand takes in 
lour aces? 

Agst. him. For him. 
That he takes in four aces, is . . . 986 to 1. 

• ,3 acfts, about ... 33 lo 1. 

• Z aces, . . . . ; 3 19 1. 

1 ace, 2 io 5. 

4. If an elder hand has one ace dealt him, what arc 
the odds that he takes in the other three? 

Agst. him. For him. 
ThatheukeBiothe34u;efl; .... 113 to 1. 

V 2 aces, .... 6 to 1. 

1 ace, .... 2 to a 

5. If an elder hand has two aces dealt him, what are 
the odds that he takes in thepther two.^ 

Agst. him. For him. 
That he takes in the other to aces is . . 18 to 1. 



21 to 17. 



At 'east one jf ihtm, is m^ar 5 to 4 > 
a ,amst him, or . . . \ 

6. If an elder hand has two aces and two kings dealt 
him, wbat«re the odds that he takes in iwo a<:e8 or two 
kings remaining ? • 

Agst him. For him. 
It Is about 17 to 2. 

t. If the elder hand has neither ace nor king dealt 
him, what is his chance to take m both an ace ani a 
k ing in 2, 3, i, or 5 cards ? 

Agst bim. For him. 

In 2 cards, it is about • 11 to 1. 

lirScards, '.;-.. 4 to 1. 

Jn 4 cards, ••• 9 to 5. 

In5«ardi, 33 to 51. 

8. Thi<t a younger hand takes in two certain cards, is 
$2 to 1 against him. 

9. That a younger hand takes in three certain cards, 
is 1 139 to 1 against him. 

10. The younger hand haying no acf dealt him, th« 
chance of bis taking one is 28 to 29 for himb 
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U. If the younger hand has one ace dealt him, what 
are the odda of his taking in one or two of the three re- 
mainiog aces ? 

Agst him. For hiok 
That lie takes in two of them is about . . 21 to 1. 
At least one of them 3toS. 

12. Tl»e odds that the younger hand takes in one 
certain card is 17 to 1 against him. 

13. The odds of a carte blanche are 1791 lo 1 agiiost 
him. 

Cen^jmtaHfmiJor laying wagert. 

1. That the elder hand wins the game is 5 to 4« 

2. That the elder hand does not lurch the younger 
hand is about 2 to 1. 

3. That the younger hand does not lurch the elder 
hand is near 4 to 1. 

4. Suppose A and B make a party at piquet. A has 
the hand: what are the odds that A wins the party? 
About 23 to 20. 

5. If A has one game, and B one game^he who Is 
eldest hand has about 5 to 4 to win the party. 

6. Jf A has two games love before they cut for the 
deal, the odds are ftbout 4 to 1 that he wins the party. 

7. If A has two games love, and has the~ hand, the 
cKdds are about 5 to 1 that he wins the par^. 

8. Tf B has the hand when A is two We, the odds in 
favour of A are about 37 1-2 to 1, 

9. If A has two games, and B one, before they c\^ 
the odds in favour of A are about 2 to 1. 

10. If A has the hand, and two games to one, the 
odds are about 11 to 4. 

11. If B has the hand when A is two games to fme^ 
the odds in fiivour of A are about 9 to 5. 

12. If A is one game love, and elder hand, the odds 
in favour of A are about 17 to 7. 

13. If ^A has one game love, and jonntfit hand, tlie 
odds in fovour of A are about 2 to 1. 
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THE GAME OF QXJINZE. 

Tstt b m French game. Tt is usually played by only 
two peraont, and is mucb admired for its simplicity aud 
fiumess ; as it depends entirely u^/oo chance, is soim 
decided, and does not require that attention which most 
other games on the cards do; it is, therefore, particularly 
calculated for those who love to sport upon an equal 



It is called Quinte firom fifteen being the game; 
which must be made as follows ; 

1. The cards must be shuffled b^ the two players, and 
when they have cut for deal, whtch falls to the lot of 
him who cuts the lowest, the dealer has the liberty at 
this, as well as at all other games, to shuffle them again. 

%. When this is done, the adversary cuts them ; after 
which the dealer gives one card to his opponent, and 
one to himself 

3. Should the dealer's adversary not approv*of hit 
card, he is entitled to have as manv cards given to him, 
one after the other, as wilt make fifteen, or come M'sarest 
to that number ; which are usually given from the top 
of the pacic ; for example : If he should hive a deuce, 
and draws a five, which amount to seven, be must go 
cm, in expectation of coming nearer to fiilcen. Tf he 
draws an eight, which will make just fifteen, he, as be- 
ing eldest hand, is sure of winning the gime. But if he 
overdraw himself, and make more than fifteen, he loses, 
unless the dealer should happen to do the same ; which 
circumstance constitutes a draw ^me, and the stakes 
are consequently doubled. In this manner they per- 
•evere, antil one of them has woo the game, by stand- 
ing and being nearest to fifteen. 

4 At the end of each gsnne, the cards are paoked and 
thufl^, and the players again cut for deal. 

5. The advantage it invariably on the tide of the 
•Mav band. 
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THE GAME OF VINGT-UN. 

Thk Game of Vingt un, or twenty-one, rMemblet tiM 
gante of Quinxe. It may be played bj two or more 
pertoikt, and as the deal is advantageous, and ofiea 
contimies for a considerable lime wiih the same person* 
it is customary to determine it«t the commencement by 
the first ace turned up, or in any other mode that may 
be agreed upon. 

The cards are all dealt out in succession, unless a na- 
tural vingt«un occurs: and in the meantime the pdne, or 
youngest hand, should collect those that have been play* 
ed, and shuffle them together, in order that they may b. 
ready for the deader against the period when ha sh" 
have distributed the whole pack. 

In the first place the dealer is to give two cards, by 
one at a time, to each player, including himself. He is 
then to ask every person in rotation, beginoii>g with ths 
eldest hand on the left, whether he stands or wishes to 
have anAther card : which, if required, must be given 
from off the top of the pack, and afterward another, or 
more if desired, till the points of the additional card or 
cards, added to those dmlt, exceed or make twenty-one 
exactly, or such a nuuiber less than twenty- one as may 
be judged proper to stand upon. 

But when the points exceed twenty one, then th« 
cards of that individual player are to be thrown up dn 
rectly, and the stake paid to the dealer, who also is in 
turn entitled to draw additional cards, and on taking • 
vingt-un is to receive double stakes from all who stand 
the game, excepting such other players as may chance 
to have twenty one ; between whom it is thereby a drawn 
game. 

When any adversary has a vingt-un, and the dealei 
has not, in that case, the opponent so having tweoty-oo< 
wins double stakes from him.. 

In the other cases, excepting where a natural vhiKt-iiii 
happens, the dealer oays single stakes to all wboaa i 
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bera under twenty- one are higher than hU own, and i«- 
cehres from those who have lower numbert. But no- 
tnine is paid or received by those Who happen to have 
similar numbers with the dealer ; and when the dealei 
draws more than twenty one, he is to pay to all wbe 
have not thrown up their cards. 

Wnenever twenty- one is dealt in tlie first instance, it 
is styled a natural vingt un, and should be declared im- 
mediately. It entitles the possessor to deal, and also 
to double stakes Arom all players, unless there shall be 
more than one natural vingt un. In this case the younger 
band or bands so having the same, are excused firom 
paying to the eldest ; who takes the deal of course. 

An ace may be reckoned either as eleven, or as one. 

The court cards are counted as ten, and the reM of the 
pack accx^rdins to their points. 

The odds of this game depend merely upon the ave- 
rage quantity of cards likely to come under, or to ex- 
ceed twenty-one. For example : If those in hand make 
fourteen exactly, it is seven to six that the one next 
drawn does not make the number of points above twen- 
ty'One : but if the points be fifteen, it is seven to six 
against that hand. Yet it would not therefore, in all 
cases, be prudent to stand at fifteen ; for as the ace may 
be calculated both ways, it is rather above an even wm- 
ger that the adversary's two first cards amoirat to more 
than fourteen. 

A natural vingt>un may be expected once in seren 
coupe when two, and twice^ in seven times, when four 
persons play ; and . on in proportioo to tbe number of 
playeri. 
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THE GAME OF LANSQUENET, 

Thk Game of Lansquenet may be played by almorf 
any number of persons, alihougn only one pack of cardf 
is used at a time ; that is to say. during the deal. 

The dealer, who, some think, has an advantage, 
£ommences bv shuffling this cards, and having them cut 
by any one of the party. He then deals our two cards^ 
on his left hand, turning ihem up, then one for himself, - 
and a fourth, which he places in the middle of the table 
for the company, which is called the rejou^ssence card. 
Upon this card.' any. or all the company, excepting the 
dealer, may put their money, which the dealer is obli- 
ged to answer bv staking a sum equal to the whole that 
18 put upon it by diflFerent persons. He continues deal- 
ing, and turning the cards up, one by one, till two of 
a sort appear: f<»r instance, two aces, two deuces, 
&,c. which, in order to separate, and that no person may 
mistake fur single cards, he places on each side of hir 
own card : and as often as' two, three, or the iourth 
card of a son come up, he always places them, as be- 
fore mentioneri, on each side of his own. Any single 
card the cofupany has a ri^ht to take and pilt their mo- 
ney upon, unless the de.iler's own card happens to be 
double, which often occurs by this card being the same 
as one nf the rwo hand cards which he first of all deak 
out on his left hand. Thus he cnntinties dealing till be 
brings either their cards or his own. As long as his own 
card re>iiains •mdrawu be wins ; and whichever card 
comes up first loses. If he draws or deals out the two 
cards on his left, which are called the hand cards, be- 
fore his own. he is eiiti 'cd to deal ag'iin : the advantage 
of which is no other man bis being exempted from los- 
ing w^ftn he draws a similar card to his own, immedi- 
ately after he has turned up one for himself 

This game is often played more simply without the 
rejouissance card ; giving every person Tound the table 
a card to put their monev upon. Sometimes it is pUyed 
by dealing onlv two cards, one for the dealer, and ano- 
ther for the company. 

It should likewise be observed, that the sum to be 

{>Iaceu upon any card, or number of cards, is sometimes 
imiied, above which the dealer is not obliged toansv/er. 
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THE GAME OF PHARO I 

The Game of Hiaro, or Faro, is very similar to Bas* 
set, a game formerly much in vogue, li may be played 
by any number of persons ; and eadi player, or punter, 
as he is termed, is furnished with a suit of cards d^ 
nominated a livret, and four other cards which are call- 
ed figures ; viz. the first is a plain card, with a blue 

ross, and is called the little figure, and designates the 
ace, deuce, and three. The second is a yellow card, 
and answers for the four, five, and six. The third is a 
plain card, with a black lozenge in the centre ; and de- 
signates the seven, eight, nine, and ten. The fourth 
is a red card, and answers for the king, queen, and 
knave. 

The game may be played without these figures, as 
every punter has a suit of cards ; but they are conveni- 
ent for those who wish to punt, or stake upon seven 
cards.at a time. 

The money placed on the cards by the punter' it 
answered by a banker, who limits the sums to be played 
for according to the magnitude of his bank. At publio 
tables, the banker, according to the number of punters, 
has two, three, or more assistants called croupiers, 
whose business it is to watch the games of the several 
punters. 

Terms used in the Game ofPharo, 

Banker, the person who keeps the table. 

Couehe, or Enjeu^ the stake. 

Coupf any two carets dealt alternately to the right or 
left. 

Croupier, an assistant to the dealer. 
, Doublet, is when the punter's card is turned up twice 
in the same coup ; in which case the bank wins half 
the stake. A single parolet must be taken down, but if 
there arc several, only one retires. 

Aockley, signifies the last card but one, the chance of 
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which the banker claima, and may refiise to let the pun- 
ter withdraw a card when eight or less remain to be 
dealt. 

Livretf a suit of thirteen cards, with four others, 
called -figures, viz. one named the little figure, has a blue 
cross on each side, and represents ace, deuce, trois; 
another yellow on both sides, styled the yellow figure, 
signifies 4, 5, 6 ; a third with a black losenge in the 
centre, named the black figure, stands for 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and a red card, called the great, or red figure, for knave, 
que^, king. 

UuiM fofkr L'autre^ means a drawn game, and is 
said when two of the punter^s cards are dealt id the 
tame croup. 

JlfcM^u^, signifies turning a card, or placing another 
face downwards, during any number or coups, on that 
whereon the punter has staked, and which be may 
afterward display at pleasure. 

Oppose^ is reversing the game, and having the cardi 
O0 the right for the punter, and those on the left for the 
dealer. 

PaisCf equivalent to double or quits; is, when the 
punter having won, does not choose to parolet and 
risque his stake, but bends or makes a bridge of his « 
card, signifying that he ventures his gains only. A 
double paix is, when the punter having won twice, 
bends two cards one over tlie other. Treble paix, 
thrice, &,c. A paix may follow a sept, &c. or quinze, 

&.C. &.C. 

Paix Paroktt is when a punter has gained a paro- 
let, wishes then to play double or quits, and save his 
original stakes; double paix parolet succeeds to winning 
a paix-parolet; treble paix parolet follows double, &c. 

Parolety sometimes called cocking, is when a punter, 
being fortunate, chooses to venture both his staxe and 
gains, ivhich he intimates by bending a corner of bis 
card upwards. 

Plij is when a punter having lost half bis stake by a 
doublet, bends a card in the middle, and setting it up 
• with the points and foot towards the dealer, sigoifies 
thiereby a desire either of recovering the moiety, or of 
fosing all. 

Pontf the same as Paix. 

Punt, the pumer or player. 

Quinze eileva,h wheathe punter having won a sept. 
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&c., bends the third corner of the card, and ventures 
for fifteen times his stake. 

Septj et U va, succeeds the gaining of a 'parolet, by 
which the punter being entitled to thrice his stalte, risks 
the whole again, and bending his card a second time, 
tries to win a sevenfold. 

Soixanie, et It va, is when the player having obtained 
a trente, ventures all once more, which is signified by 
making a fifth parolet, either on another card, hf he has 
paroleted on one only before, or by breaking the side of 
that one which contains four, to pursue his Luck in the 
next deal. , 

Tailleur^ the dealer ; generally the banker. 

Trmie^ et le va, follows a quinze, &c., when th« 
punter again tries bis luck, and makes a fourth pa- 
rolet 

Method of Dealing, Rules of th^ Game, J^c. 

1. The dealer, who \s generally the banker, is seated 
at such a part of the table where he can best observe 
the games of the several punters. He then takes an 
entire pack of cards, which he ought invariably to 
count, lest there should be one card more or less than 
fifty- two. When this happens to be the case the dealer 
forfeits his deal, and the bank must then pay every stake 
depending on the cards of the different punters. 

2. After the cards are counted, the dealer must 
shuffle and mix them well, as no one but himself, or 
one of the bankers, is suffered to touch the cards, ex- 
cept to cut them ; which is generally done by one of the 
"punters. 

S. After the cards are cut, the dealer shows the hot- 
tom card to the company, and leaves one of the same 
sort turned up on the table, that every one may know 
^hat card is at the bottom, without asking the dealer. 
The punters having made their game, the dealer an* 
tiounces that he is about to begin his deal, by saying 
** play." 

4. He n6w proceeds to turn the cards up from the top 
of the pack, one by one, placing the first cafd on his 
light hand, the second on his left ; thus continuing, till 
he has turned up every card in the pack, laying twenty- 
six t>n one side, and twenty- six on the other. He also 
specifies the cards he turns up, as thus, ace, queen, &,c. 
The first card which is placed on the right side, is for 
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tb« bank : the aecood, which is placed on the left side, 
n for the punters, and so on alternately,, until the whol« 
pack is dealt out,,8tnpping at the end of every second 
card, to observe if an event has taken place : in that 
case, to receive or pay, and to give the punters an op* 
portunity of making their games. 

5. When the punter wins upon his cacd, and does not 
desire to receive his money from the bank, but wishes 
to proceed on with his game, he makes a paix, or a pa* 
rolet. A paix is made by doubling his card, and leav- 
ing his stake on it, which, if he wins a second time, en- 
titles him to receive double the amount of his stake ; 
and if he loses upon the second event, he saves his 
•take, having only lost what he had won upon the first 
•vent. 

6. If having won f| second, he ventures to proceed, 
he doubles another card, and places the card he plays on 
at the head of his double paix, and so" on, as often as 
an event in his favour takes place, still continuing to 
save his original stake, if he loses, with the right to 
change his card, after every event ; or even without an 
event, it is never refused, by asking leave of the dealer. 

7. The parolel is made by cocking one corner of your 
card, and if you win the secohd time, it entitles you to 
three times the amount of your stake ; but by the sE^me 
rule, if you fose, you not pnly lose what you had won, 
upon the first event, but your stake likewise. 

8. After making a successful parolet, it not unfra- 
qu'sntly happens,that the punter, in order to save his 
stake upon the next event, makes a paix- parolet; which 
is done by doubling his card as before, after he has mad« 
his first cock, and which, if he wins, entitles him to re- 
ceive six times the amount of his stake. 

9. But if the amount of the stake should be inconsi' 
dejahle; he makes a second cock on his card, instead of 
doubling it, and which, if he wins, entitles him to re- 
ceive seven times the amount of his stake, and is called 
Sept et le va. 

1(X If he should happen to win a third time, and de- 
termines to proceed, he either makes a paix to his. Sept 
et le va.u)r puts a third cock on his card, which is called 
a Quinze et le va, and which, if he wins, entitles him 
to fifteen times the amount of his stake; and so on, as 
often as an event in favour of the punter takes pls^e, 
And be continues his game without receiving from the 
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Mnk the* amount of his winnings ma th«y arise. Dou* 
b^ng every time the aiimunt of what he was entitled to 
receive upon the last event, besides including his stake 
at tns own option, either to paix upon bis parolets, or to 
add another cock to liis card ; whicb is called Tiepte 
et le va, and entitles biiii to receive ihirty-ooe times the 
amount of his stake. 

11. If after this they continue fortunate, it very sel- 
dom happens they make a fifth cock : but this has been 
done by cutting the card in the side, and making a cock 
firom that part nf the card. But in general. th<i8e who 
play so bold as to venture to the fourth r^ick. and are 
fbrtunate enough to win upon that event, double their 
card with the four cocks: which will entitle them, if 
they win, to sixty^two times the amount of their stake, 
with this reserve, in case they lose, theji save their 
stake. This is called a Soixante et le va. 

12. It is the duty of the dealer to be particularly at- 
tentive to the punters, to observe that they do not, b^ 
mistake, double or enck a. card when they are not enti- 
tled to do so. as it is conciderablv against the tiank.' 

13. The dealer ought also to be extremely careful to 
bold the cards close and tight in his hand : as a pernon, 
with a keen eye, by placing himself on the right band 
of the dealer, may rli8no\«er the cards going to be turn- 
ad. and iriake bis game accordingly. 

14 The dealer must always be ready to answer how 
many cards remain to be dealt, when he is asked by any 
of the punters, in order that they may know how to 
proceed ; as it is considerably against them to make a 
ftesh game, a paix, or a psffolet, when the cards are 
netrly out. 

15. When the left hand card turned up is like thatoit 
the richt, as two kings, fwn queens. Ac. it is called a 
doublet, and the punter thereby lories half bis stake. 
This is greatly in favour of the bank. 

16. W hen this happens with a card on which a pun- 
ter has made a parolet. he inu«t take it down, but does 
not ^ose his stake. When there are more parulets than 
one. the punter is to take down but one corner of hif 
card. 

Odds at the Oanwof Pharo. 
The chances of doublets varv according to the num- 
ber of timUar cards remaiuing among tbote undealt 
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The oddi Bgaintt the punter increase with erery coup 
that ia dealt 

When only eight cards are remaining, it is 5 to 3 in 
fcTOur of the bank. 

When only six cards, it is . . . / . 2 to 1. 

When only four cards Stol. 

That the punter does not win his first stake is an 
equal bet. 

That he does not win twice following, it 3 to 1. 

Three times fsUowing, is • ' . • • • . 7 to 1. 

Four ditto, is • . • • « 15 to 1. 

FiTe^itto,is 31 to 1. 

Six ditto, is 63 to 1. 
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THE GAME OF ROUGE ET NOIR 

Tub Game of Rouge •! Noir, or Ked and Black, Is a 
modern one. It is so styled, not from the cards, but 
from the table on which it is played being corered with 
red and black cloth, in the places mkrked in the follow- 
ing table. 

THE TABLE. 






Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 


Noir. 




Noir. 


Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 



Any number of persons may play at this game. They 
are called punters, and may risk their money on which 
colour they please. The stakes are to be placed within 
the outside line. 

The dealer and croupier being placed opposite to 
each other, as marked in the table, the dealer takes six 
packs of cards, shuffles them, and distributes them in 
various parcels to the different punter^ round the table, 
to shuffle and mix. He then finally shuffles them, and 
removes the end cards into various parts of three hun- 
dred and twelve cards, until he meets with a pictured 
card, which he must place at the end. This done, he 
presents the pack to one of the punters, to cut, who 
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places th« pictured card where the dealer leparate^B the 
pack, and that part of the pack beyond the pictured 
card, he places at the end nearest him, leaving the pre- 
tured card bj which the punter had cut, at the bottom 
of the pack. 

The dealer then takes a certain quantity of cards, 
about as many in number as a pack, and looking at thb 
first card, to know its colour, puts it on the table with its 
fece downwards ; he then takes two cards, one red and 
the Ather black, and sets them back to back : these cards 
are turned and placed conspicuously as often as the co- 
lour varies in each successive event, for tbe information 
of the company. 

Tile punters having staked their money on eitlmr of 
the colours, the dealer savs— Fb<r« jeu est ilfait? Is 
your game made? or. Voire jeu est U pret? Is your 
game ready ? or, Lejeu est pret. Messieurs. The game 
is ready. Gentlemen. He then deals tt>e first card with 
its face upwards, saying, Noir, and continues dealing, 
until the cards turned exceed thirty points in number, 
which he must mention, as trente et tin, or whatever it 
may be. 

As the aces reckon but for one, no card after thirty 
can make up forty : the dealer, therefore, does not de* 
clare the tens after thirty-one, or upwards, but merely 
the units, as two, three, &,c. «nd always in the French 
language, as thus : if the number of points on the cards 
dealt for noir are thirty five, he says cinq, or five. 

Another parcel is.then dealt for ro^ge in a similar 
manner : and if tbe punter*s stakes are on the colour 
that comes to thirty- one. or nearest to it, they win. which 
is announced by the dealer, who says, rouge gagru, red 
wins ; or, noir gagne, black wins. These two parcels, ^ 
one for each colour, make a coup. 

The same number of points bein^ dealt for each co- 
lour, the dealer savs,. a;ire5, after. This is a doublet, or 
«n re fait, by which neither party wins, unless both co- 
lours are thirty one, which the dp,aler annnunces, by 
saying, unr«/at7 trente etun, and he wins half the stakes 
punted oii both colours. He, h'owtfver, seldom takes 
tHe money, but removes it into the middle line, on which 
colour the punters please : this is called the first prison, 
or la premiere prison ; and if they win tbe next event, 
they draw their whole stake. In case of a second dou- 
blet, the money is removed into the third line, which is 
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<;iBl1ed the second piison, or la seconde prison. When 
this happens, the dealer wins three quarters of the mo« 
ney punted ; and if the puuters wiii the next erent, 
their stakes are removed to the first prison. 

The cards are sometimes cut, for which colour shall 
be dealt first ; but in general the first parcel is for black, 
and the second red. 

After the first card is turned tip, no stakes can bo 
made for that event 

The punter is at libertj to pay the proportion^ of bis 
stake lost, or go to prison. 

The banker at this game cannot reAise any stake, and 
the punter havii^ won his first stake, may, as at Pharo, 
make a parolet, and pursue his luck up to a soixante et 
le va, if he pleases. 

Bankers generally furnish punters with slips of card 
piiper, ruled in columns, each n.arked N. or R. at the 
top, on which accounts are kept, by pricking with a pin, 
and whefi un refait happens, the same is denoted by 
running the pin through the middle. 

The odds against le refait being dealt, are reckoned 
63 to 1, but bankers acknowledge they expect it twice 
in three deals, and -there are generally from 29 to 32 
coups in each deal. 

The odds of winning several following times are tb« 
fCtneasatPharo. 
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THE GAME OF CRIBBAGE. i 

The Game of Cribftiage difTera from all other games 
by its immense variety of chances. It is reckoned use- 
ful to young people in the .science a( caiculation. It is 
played with the whole pack of cards* generally by two 
persons, and sometimes by four. There are also difier* 
ent modes of playing, that is, with five, six, or ei^ht 
cards ; but the games principally played are those with 
five and six cai^s. 

Terms used in the Game of Cribhage, 

Crib, the cards thrown away by each party, and 
whatever points are made by them, the dealer is entitled 
to score. 

Pairs, are two similar cards, as two aces, or two 
kings. They reckon for two points, whether in band 
or playing. 

^ pMrs royal are three similar cards, and reckon for 
six points, whether in hand or playing. 

Double phtrs royal, are four similar cards, and reckon 
for twelve points, whether in hand or playing. The 
points gained by pairs, pairs royal, and double pairs 
royal, in playing, are thus efiected. Your adversary 
haying played a seven, aud you another, constitutes a 
pair, and entitles you to score tvno points ; your antago- 
nist then playing a third seven, makes a pair royal, and 
he marks six ; and your plaguing a fourth, is a doubla 
pair royal, and entitles you to twelve points. 

Fifteens. Every fifteen reckons for two points, whe* * 
ther in hand or playing. In hand they are formed either 
by two cards, such as a five and any tenth card, a six 
and a nine, a seven and an eight, Or by three cards, as 
a two, a five, ancf an eight, &.c. And in playing thus; 
if such cards are played as make together fifteen, the 
two points are to be scored towards tne game. 

Sequences, are three, four, or more successive cards, 
and reckon for an equal number of points, either in 
band or playing. In playing a sequence, it is of uo 
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consequence which card is thrown down first ; as thus; 
your adversary play'mg.an ac^, you a five, he a three, 
you a two, then he a four, he counts five for the sequence. 

Flushf is when the cards are all of one suit, and reck* 
ens for as many points as cards. For a flush in the 
crih, the card turned up must be of the same suit as 
those in hand. 

End-hole, is gained by the last player, and reckons 
one point when under thirty-on>, and for two points 
when thirty- one. To obtain either of these pojdts is 
considered a great advantage. 

Laws qf ihf, Game of Cribbage, 

1. In dealine. the dealer may discover his own cards 
if he pleases, but not those of his adversary. If he 
does, that adversary is ejititled to mark two points, and 
call a fresh deal if he pleases. 

2. If the dealer gives his adversary too many cards, 
the adversary may score two points, and also demand 
another deal ; provided be detects the error previous to 
his taking up his cards. 

3. When any player is observed to have in his hand 
more than the proper number of cards, in that case the 
person who discovei^s it may mark four points to bis 
game, and call a new deal, if he thinks proper. 

4. If the dealer gives himself more cards than he is 
entided to, the adversary may score two points to his 
game, and either call a fresh deal, or draw the extra 
cards from the dealer^s hand. 

6. If either party meddle with the cards, from the 
time they are dealt until they are cut for the turn-up 
card, his adversary is entitled to score two points. 

6. If any player scores more than he is entitled to, 
the other party has a right to put him back as many 
points as were so scored, and to scofb the same number 
\o his own game. 

7. If either party touches even his own pegs unne« 
sessarily, the adversary may score two pomts to his 
jpime. " 

8. If either party take out his front peg, he must place 
the same behind the other. 

9. Either party scoring a less number of points than 
■re his due, loses or takes them as agreed upon before 
playing. 

10. £ach player has a right to pack his own cards, 

% 
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and should he place them on the pacic, and omit icffring 
for ihem, whethec hand or crib he mutt not mark for 
them afierward. 

Method of playing five card Oribbage* 

The Cribbage board is so universally known, that 
it is unnecessary here to describe it, and the sixty>one 
points, or boles marked thereon, which constitute the 
game. 

At the commencement of the game the parties cut for 
deal. The person cutting the lowest cribbage card is 
de.iler, and the non- dealer scores three points, which is 
called three for the last, and may be marked at any 
period of the game. The deal is made by dealing one 
card alternately until each party has five. 

Each player then proceeds to laj^ out two of the five 
cards for the crib, which always belong to the dealer. 
This done* the non-dealer cuts the remainder of the 
pack, and the dealer turns up the uppermost This card, 
whatever it may be, is reckoned by each part^ in hand 
or crib. If a knave, the dealer scores two pomti to his 
game. 

After laying out and cutting as abovf mentioned, the 
. fldest hand plays a card, which the other endeavours 
to pair, or to find one, the points of which, reckoned 
vith the first, will make 15 ; then the non-dealer plays 
mother card, tryir^ to make a pair, pair royal, flush, 
where allowed of, or 15, provided tm cards already 
played have not exceeded that number, and so on al- 
temately till the points of the caids played make 31, oi 
the nearest possible number under that 

When the player whose torn it is to play has no card 
which will make 31, or come in under that number, he 
says '* Go ;** if his adversary then plays and makes 31, 
he takes two point^; if under 31, he takes one for the 
end^hole or last play ; and besides, the last player has 
of^en opportunities to make pairs, or sequences. Such 
cards ai remain after this are not to be played ; but 
each party liaving, during play, scored his points, gain- 
ed, in the manner as hereafter directed, proceeds, the 
non-dealer first, then the dealer, to count and take for his 
hand and crib, as follows, reckoning his cards every 
way they possibly can be varied, and always including 
the turned up card 
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For every 15.. ...2 ooints 

• • • . pair, or two of a sort ... 2 point. 

• • . . pair royal, or three ot a gort . 6 points 

• • • . double pair royal, or 4 of a sort 12 f>oint9 

• • • • sequence of any sortf according to tl)eN» 

• • • • flush according to the No. 

• • . • knave or knoddy, of the same suit as was 
turned up, 1 pohit ; but when turned up, it is not to be 
reckonea again, nor is any thing to be taken for it whop 
played. 

Maxima for laying out ih^ Crib Cards. 

It is always highly necessary, in laying out cards for 
the crib, that every player should consider not only hit 
own hand, but also whom the crib belongs to, and what 
is the state of the game ; because what might be pro- 
per in one situation would be extremely imprudent ia 
another. 

If you should happen to possess a pair royal, be sure 
to lay out the other two cards, for either your own or 
your adversary's crib ; except you hold two fives with 
the pair royal : in that case it would be extremely inju- 
dicious to lay them out for your adversary's crib, un^ 
less the cards you retain ensure your game, or your ad- 
versary being so near home, that the crib becomes of no 
jmL>ortance. 

It is generally ri|ht to flush your cards in hand, when- 
ever you can : as u may assist your own crib, oj baulk 
your opponent's. 

Endeavour always to retain a sequence in your hand, 
and particularly if it is a ^ush.. 

Always lay out close cards, such as a three and four, 
a five and six, fer your own crib, nnless it breaks yotir 
band. 

As there \n one card more to count, in the crib, at 
five card cribbage, than there is in hand, be sure to 
pay great attention to the crib, as the probability of 
reckoning more points for the crib than hand is five to 
four. 

For your own crib, always lay out two cards of the 
tame suit, in preference to two of different suits, as this 
w'lW give you the chance of a flush in the crib. 

Never lay out cards of the same suit for your adver- 
lary's crib. 

Endeavour always to baulk your opponent't crib. 
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The best cards for this, purpose are, a king, with an aca, 
six, seven, eight, nine, or ten ; or a queen, with an ace, 
six, seven, eight, or nine ; or any cards not likely to 
form a sequence. 

A king is generally esteemed the greater baulk ; as, 
firom its being the highesrcafd in the pack, no bigbei 
one can come in to form a sequence. 

Never lay out a knave for your adversary's crib, when 
you can possil^ly avoid it, as it is only three to one^ but 
the card turned up is of the same suit, by which he will 
obtain a point. 

Even though you should hold a pair royal, never lay 
out for your adversary's crib, a two and three, ^ fiva 
and six, a seven and eight, or a five and any tenth card. 
Whenever you hold such cards, observe the stage oi 
your game, and particularly if it is nearly ended, whe«' 
ther your adversary is nearly out, or within a moderata 
show, and it is your deal. When this is the rase, you 
must retain such cards as will, in playing, prevent youi 
adversary from making pairs or sequences, &c. and en- 
able you to win the end- hole, which will often prevent 
your opponent from winning the game. 

Odds of the Game, 

The number of points to be expected from the cards 
in hand are estimated at rather more than four, and un- 
der five ; and those to be gained in play are reckoned 
two to the dealer, and one to the adversary, making in 
all about six on the average, throughout the game ; the 
probability of those in the crib, are estimated at five; 
so that each player ought to make sixteen in tii^o deals, 
and so in the same proportion to the end of the game, 
by which it appears that the dealer has somewhat the 
advantage, supposing the cards to run equal, and the 
players well matched. By attending to this calculation 
any person may judge whether he is at home or not, 
and thereby play his game accordingly ; either by mak- 
ing a grand push when he is behind and holds good 
cards, or by endeavouring to baulk his adversary when 
his hand proves indifferent. 

Calculations Jbr hying Wagers, 

Before you bet, be careful to ascertain who has the 
deal, and pay particular attention to the situation of the 
pegs. ' 
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„ In favour of the DeaUr, 

Eacti part7 being 5 holes goini^up'is • • . 6 to 4 

. . . . . at 10 hole 12 to 11 

15 ditto ....,..- 7 to 4 

...... 20tlitto . 6 to 4 

...... 25 ditto . . . . . • .11 to 10 

. ..... 30 ditto 9 to 5 

. . . ... 36 ditto ,• . 7to 6 

40 ditto • . 10 to 9 

...... 45 ditto 12 to 9 

. ... 50 ditto 5 to 2 

Each party being 55 holes going up is . . .21 to 20 

at 60 holes . . ^ . . - . . 2 to 1 

When the dealer wants 3, and his adversary 4, 6 to 4 
In all situations of the game, till within 15 > 
of the end, when the dealer is five points > " 3 to 1 

ahead ) 

But when 16 of the end . ....... 8 to 1 

If the dealer wants 6, and the adversary 11, 10 to 1 

If the dealer is 10 ahead, it is 4 to 1 

And near the head of the game . . . . . 12 to 1 
When the dealer wants 16, atfd his oppo- } 21 to 20 
" nent 11. ...,..••..) 

Against the Dealer. 

When both players are at 56 holes each, is . 7 to 5 

57 7 to 5 

68 ...... 3 to 2 

When the dealer waflts 20, and his opponent 17, 5 to 4 
When the dealor is 5 points behind previous > 6 to 5 

to turning the top of the board ... ) 
Wheh he is 31, and his opponent 36 . . . .6 to 4 
When he is 36, and his opponent 41 . . • .7 to 4 

Even JBetiing. 

In all points of the game, tilh within 20 of the eod, if 
the non dealer is three ahead. 
The dealer wanting 14, and his opponent 9. 
ditto 11, ditto 7. 

And also when at 59 holes each player. 
8 " 
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77iree or four hand Oribbage 

Differs only from the preceding, as the parties put out 
but one card each to the crib, and when thirty-one, or 
- as near as can be, have been made, tnen the nex> eldest 
hand leads, and the players go on again in rotation with 
any remaining cards, till all are played out, before they 
proceed to show. 

Six-Card Cribbag§ 

If so exactly similar to five-card cribbage, that any per- 
son playing one well, must play the other so. it coo- 
nsts of pairs, seouences, flushes, &c., and the pointt 
are reckoned ana marked precisely in the same man- 
ner, except that at ttie beginning of the game, the non- 
deajer is not to score any holes for the last, and all the 
cards must be played out : that is, when either party 
has made the end- hole, the remaining cards in hand 
must be pla]red, scoring for Vm pairs or fifteens they may 
form. When last player you should endeavour to r^ 
tain close cards in hand, as they may enable you to i^c- 
quire four points in playing, 
ihe dealer is supposed to have some trifling advmn- 



tagft. 
The 



dealer may expect twenty- five 'points by bii 
band ,crib, and next hand. Thus at his second deal, if 
bis peg is in the twenty- fifth hole of the board, he has 
bis complement of points ; the seme at his thicd deal, 
if he is within eleven points of the game. 

If the non- dealer by his first hand attain the eleventh 
bole in the board, he will have the best of tbc game; 
for he is entitled to expect he shall make his second 
deal, with his front peg in-the thirty-sixth hole, by which 
he will probably win the game, by his hand, crib, and 
next hand. 

If you ai^e dealer, and your adversary has above hia 
complement of points, you must play your game ac- 
cordingly. Thus, if you 'have good cards, ebdeayour 
to make as many pomts as possible by pairing, fifteens, 
&c. On the contrary, if your cards are indifferent, 
.you Ynust play off to prevent your adversary from ob- 
taining points. 
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Sometimes eight card niibbage is played ; but very 
seldom. 

Some ingenious people in London invented n game, 
^hich they called playing cribbage by hackney coaches, 
thus, two persons seating themselves at a window, one 
takes all the coaches from the right, the other all from 
the left, the figures on the doors being reckoned as cards 
in show, and every, servant at the back of thA coecb 
called a noddy, and scored, for 
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THE GAME OF MATRIMONY. 



The Game of MatiimoDy is played with an entire 
pack of cards, by any number of persons, from five tp 
fourieeii. The game conststs of five chances, vis. 

Matrimony, which is king and queen. 

Confederacy, king and knave* 

Intrigue, queen and knave. 

Pair, two aces, or two kings, &e. 

Best, which is the ace uf diamonds, after which any 
other ace is so considered, then king of diamonds, &.G. 

'I'hesie several chancel are marked oo a board or 
sheet of paper, thus : 

Best. 




•SMl^d 
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This game is generally playe^ with counters. Each 
player has a number given him : the dealer then puts as 
many of them as he pleases, on either, or all of those se* 
veral chances, «nd the other players are obliged to^take 
the same number of counters, except one : that is, \l 
the dealer stakes twelve, the company lay on eleven 
each. After this is done, the dealer deals each person 
two cards, beginning with the person on his left,' who is 
elder hand. He then deals round again one card to 
each, which is turned up, and if any one should have the 
ace of diamonds so turned up, he takes the whole pool. 
It is necessary to observe, that the ace of diamonds in 
hand, is of no more value than any oTher card. If it is 
not turned up, then each person discovers his cards, and 
if they have matrimony, confederacy, &c. each drawi 
whatever number of counters there may be on that point. 
When two or more persons happen to have a similar 
combination, in that case, the eldest hand has the pre- 
ference ; and should there be no chance gained, it stands 
over to the next deal 
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THE GAME OF CASSINO. 

The Game of Cassino is played with an «nlire pack 
of canis, generally by four persons, but sometimes by 
thi^, and often by two. 

Terms used in theJOrome of Cassino. 

Great Cassino, the ten of diamonds, which reckons 
fiur two points. 

Little Cassinot the two of spades, which reckons for 
onepoint. 

J%e Cards, is when you have a greater shase than 
TOur adversary, and reckons for three points. 
' The Spadesy is when you have the majority of that 
suit, and reckons for one point. 

The Aces f each of which reckons for onepoint 

Lurched, is when your adversary has won the game ' 
before you have gained six pomts. 

LAWS OF THE GAME. 

The dealer and partners are determined by cutting, 
fts at whist. 

The deal is not lost when a card is faced b^ the dealer, 
uJiless in the first round before any of the four cards 
are turned up on the table ; and if a card should be 
faced in the pack before any of the said four are turned 
up, it id a new de^ 
, If any person plays with less than four cards, he must 
abide by the loss ; and should a card be found under 
the table, the player whose number is deficient is obliged 
to take it. 

All the cards being deStlt, those remaining on the tap 
ble, unmatched, belong to the player who last took up. 

If each player possesses an equal portion of tlie 
cards, that is, twenty- six each, neither can score any 
points that game. 

When each player has reckoned his game, that is, the 
points tliat may arise from either of %e cassinos, the 
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eards, the spades, or the aces, the lesser^ number must 
be subtracted from the greater: as thuT: suppose you 
have great cassino and two aces, which make four 
points, and your adversary has little cassino, the cards, 
the spaces, and two aces, which malce seven points, he 
only marks three, as your four points must be deducted. 

You must never examine the cards taken up, unless 
you suspect a mistake, when you must challenge it im^ 
mediately, otherwise you cannot claim it. . 

If you are lurched, you lose a double stake, provided 
you do not agree to the contrary before you commeuce 
the game. 

J^thod of dealings with rules for playing^ Sfc 

1. Eleven points constitute the game ; and six is tho 
Itirch. These eleven points are thus calculated : 

Great Cassino 2 

Little Cassino 1^ 

The four aces, one point each ...... 4 

The majority of spades 1 

The majority of cards ........ 3 

The sweep before the end of the game, when \ 
a player can match all on the board, also > 1 
reckons for \ 

2. On the commencement of the game, each party 
cuts for deal, which is determined as at the game of 
whist. The <lealer then gives each player one card, and 
turns up one on the hoard, and thus, alternately each 
player has four cards, and four on the board. It is only 
on the first deal, that any cards are turned up on tho 
board. * . 

3. When the cards are thus dealt, examine your hand, 
and also those on the board, in order to see if you can 

' pair them, or make up a number of pips from the cardk 
on the table, equal to the card you lay down ; 1f so, you 
take them up, and place them before you with their 
faces downwards. 

4 Always remember to take up spades in preference 
to any other-suit. , 

5. Always endeavour to remember the cards p^aved 
and those which remain in ; which will be of great ser- 
vice to you in playing. 

6. When by playing a Card you can match all on thy 
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board, that it, suppose they are eight ot teiKi^tds, which 
will malce three or four distinct tens, and you play a 
ten, you take them all up, and in consequence of clear- 
ing the board, you are entitled to add one point to your 
•core. 

7. If you cannot pair, nor take up any cards, then . 
play such a card as will not assist to make up an eighty 
Dine, or ten, &c. when this is the case, it is best to play 
a pictured card, or a small one, but not an ace. 

8. Provided you hold a pair, and a similar card is on 
the table, in that case, you should, if the fourth is outi 
(but not otherwise,) lay down one of them, wail yout 
turn to play the other, and then take up the three to- 
gether. 

9. Take up the card laid down fiy your adversary io 
preference to any other on the table. 

10. Porbear to play a ten, or a two, while great or lit- 
tle cassino remain in. 

11. If you have a pair, play one of them. 

12. Take up as many cards as you possibly can with 
one card, and try to win the last cards. 

13. Even if you should have it In yo^r power to play 
your cards to advantage, nevertheless avoid doing it, 
when it may give your adversary an opportunity of 
clearing the board. 

14. When you happen to take up a pair, always en- 
deavour to separate them, by placing them in difieVent 
parts of the cards before you, in order.to prevent their 
coming in pairs the next deal. 

15. Attend to the adversarfes* score, and if possible 
prevent them from saving their lurch, even though you^ 
should otherwise seemingly get less yt>urself ; particu- 
larly if you can hinder them from sweeping the board. 

16. When four persons play, each has a partner the 
tame as at whist, and the game is marked in a similar 
manner, allowing the subtraction above mentioned. 

17. When three persons play, each party scores sepa- 
rately, and I he two lowest add thejr points together, and 
subtract them from the highest. 

18. When two persons play, each party marks for 
himself; allowing also for the subtraction before men- 
tioned. 
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THE GAME OF REVERSIS. 



The Game of Reversis is played by four persons, each 
navHig a box, containing six contracts, reckoned as for- 
ty eignt fish each, twenty counters six feet each, and 
thirty two fish, making in all four hundred fish; the tviro 
pools, called the great and the little quinola pools, (the 
great one to be under the little) are always to be placed 
on the dealer's right hand. 

Laws of the Game of Reversis, 

1. Whoever misdeals, loses his deal 

2. If any person takes his card without having put 
out to the (fiscard, th^ deal is void. 

3. The eldest hand takeg care that all the players have- 
put their stakes into the pools ; if he does not, heoiiust 
make good the deficiehcy. 

4. The discard cannot be changed after being put cut. 

5. The elder hand must not play a card till the dis^ 
card is complete ; should he have played, he is pennit- 
ted, if nobody has played to it, to take it up, and play 
another. 

6. No one may play before his turn. 

7. If at the end of the game, there should be an errct 
in the discard, the deal must be mads again. 

8. It is too late to ask for any payments aAer the cards 
are cut. 

9. The player who throws down his game, conceiv. 
ing he can win the remaining tricks, is to pay for any 
ace or quinola that has or can be placed or given ; and, 
in case of undertaking a reversis, the person who might 
break it can oblige him to play the cards as he who cab 
break it shall direct. 
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10.' If a player, whether thinking he has won the 
party or not^ ask for the aces or quinolas led out, before 
the person who hf^ really won the party has demanded 
them, he is to pay for him who might otherwise have 
been called upon to pay. 

11. Before you play a card, it is always allowable to 
ask how the cards have been played, but it is not per- 
mitted to observe it to otb^is who may not make the 
inquiry. • 

12. The player may examine all his own tricks at 
any time, but not look at those of any other person, ex- 
cept the last trick. 

Method o/playinfff RuUs qf the GanUt ^c 

1. In playing this game, the tens must be taken out 
from « pack of cards ; the deal is to the right ; three 
cards are given to each player the first round, and four 
to the dealer; afterwara always four, so that the. non- 

' dealers will have eleven cards each, and the dealer 
twelve, with three "remaining, which are placed singly 
in the middle of the table opposite to each non dealer, 
who is to put a card, under the pools, and replace it 
with the card that is opposite to him on the table : the 
dealer likewise puts out one, but does not take in ; 
should, however, three reifkises or stakes be in the pools, 
then it is in any player^s option to take a card or n'>-'', 
if he does not, he in<iy see the card, before the same is 
placed to the discard ; then, previous to playing any 
card, the opposite parties exchange one with each 
other. 

2. The cards rank as at whist, and the points in the 
tricks are forty, each ace reckoning four, king three, 
queen two, and knave one. . 

3. The points in the discard, which form the party,- 
reckon as in the tricks, except the ace of diamonds, and 
the knave of hearts, as great quinola ; the former reck- 
oning five, and the tatter four. The player having the 
fewest points wins the party. If two should happen 
to have the same number of points, then he who has 
the fewest tricks has the pceference; if points and 
tricks are equal, then he who dealt last wins ; but ho 
who has not a trick has the preference over a trick with- 
out points : and the espagnolette played, and won, 
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gains the party in preference to tha last dealer. When 
every trick is made by the same person, there > is no 
party ; and this is called making the reversis. 

4. The great quinola pof)l is to consist of twenty^six 
fish, and to be renewed every time the same is cleared, 
or has fewer in it than the twenty six ; this stake is at- 
tached to the knave of hearts, or great quinola, which 
cannot be put to the discard, unless th8te are three 
stakes, or a hundred fish in the pool. The little qui- 
nola pool, consisting of thirteen fish,, attached to the 
queen of hearts, as little quinola, is to be renewed in 
the same manner, in proportion as the other, and the 
little quinola cannot be put to the discard, unless there 
are three stakes, or fifty fish in the pooL 

5. Each time either or both of the quinolas are pla« 
ced or played on a renounce, they are entitled to the 
stakes attached to them, except when there are^hree 
stakes in the pool, then the great quinola is to receive a 
hundred fish, and the little quinola fifty. On the con- 
trary, each time the quinolas are forced^ the stakes are 
to be paid in the same proportion as they would have 
been received, except in the single instance of the per- 
son who played the quinolas making the reversis, when 
the quin(^a, to be entitled to any benefit, mu^t be played 
before the two last tricks. 

6. Every trick must be made by one person to make 
the reversis, which is undertaken when the first nine 
tricks are gained by the same person ; there is an end 
of th^ party ,^ and of the qUinolas if held by him, except 
he has played both or either of them before the two last 
tricks ; but, on the contrary, should his reversis be bro< 
ken, he is then not only to pay the reversis broken, but 
the stakes to the pools, for the quinolas he may have 

f)layed before the reversis was undertaken. All conso- 
ations which are paid for aces or quinolas, by the per- 
son undertaking the reversis, are to be returned on 
wirming it. 

. 7. The espagnolette is either simply four aces, three 
aces and one quinola, or two aces and two quinolas. 
The player having the same, has a right to renounce in 
every suit, during the whole game, and if he can avoid 
winning any trick, and there is no reversis, he of course 
wins the party in preference to him who is better pla- 
ced ; but if he is obliged to win a trick, he then pays 
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the party to the other, -and returns the consolations he 
may have received ^r aces or quinolas ; and if he has 
a quinola, he must pay the stake to the pool, instead of 
receiving it The player having the espagnolette is at 
liberty to waive his privilege, and play his game as a« 
common one, but forfeits that privil^ the moment he 
has renounced playing in suit. The player of the es- 
pagnolette receives* consolation in any part of the game, 
if he forces the quinola. 

Q. When the reversis is won or broke, the espagnol- 
ette pays singly for all the company. When the person 
holdmg the espagnolette can break the reversis, he is 
paid, as before mentioned, by the persons whose rever- 
sis he broke, ff the espagnolette has placed his qui- 
nola, and there is a reversis either made or broken, he 
is not to receive the stake ; for when the reversis is at- 
tempted, the stakes are neither jeceived nor paid, ex- 
cept by him who undertakes the same. If, by another 
player having the ace or king of hearts, the espagnol- 
ette has, in any part of the game, either of his quinolas 
forced, he pays the stake and his consolation to him who 
forces, except there is a reversis. 

9. The dealer always puts two fish into the great qui- 
nola pool, and one into the little ; besides which every 
player, at the commencement, puts into the former six 
fish, and into the latter three ; and each time the stakes 
are drawn, or when there are fewer fish in the pool than 
the original stake, the pool must be replenished as at 
first. To the points in the discard, four are to be added 
for the party. The person Who gives an ace upon a re- 
nounce, receives a fish from the person who wms^tho 
trick : if it happens to be the ace of diamonds, he re- 
ceives two. The person who forces an ace, receives 
the same payments from all the players. 

10. The great quinola placed upon a renounce re- 
ceives six fish ; the little qAiinola three ; and if either 
of them is forced, the person who forces receives the 
same payment from each player ; and these payments 
are made immediately with asking for them. 

' 11. One "or more aces, or either of the quinolas play- 
ed or led out, pay the same as if they had been, forced 
to the person who wins the party, but it is for him to- 
recollect or dem'and them. When either ace or quinola 
are placed, played, or first card led out, it is called a la 
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bonrUf and are played double, and all payments what- 
over are double, to the^ person who sits opposite. 

12. The payment for the reversis made or broke is 
^eighty fish ; each player paying twenty, and the oppo- 
site party forty when the reversis is made : but when 
broken, the whole is paid by the person whose reversis 
ii broken ; that is, be pays the person breaking.it ex- 
actly the same number of fish he would have received 
had be won it 
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THE GAME OF PUT, 

The Game of Put is played with an entire pack ol 
cards, generally by two, sometimes by tbrec or four 
persons. At this game the cards rank differently io va« 
iue from all others ; a tray being the best, then a two, 
then an ace, then king, queen, d&c 

• Law6 qf the Crome, 

i. When the dfealer accidentally discovers any of his 
adversary's cards, the adversary may demand a new 
<>eal. 

^^ 2. When the dealer discovers any of bis own cards 
rn dealings he must abide by the deal. 

3. When a faced card is discovered during the dealt 
Ihe cards must be reshuffled, and dealt again. 

4. If the dealer give§ his adversary more cards than 
are necessary, the adversary may call a fresh deal, or 
he may suffer the dealer to dra^ the extra cards fiom 
bis hand. 

5. If the dealer gives himself noore cards than are 
his due, the adversary may add a point to his game, 

. and call a fresh deal if he pleases, or draw the extra 
cards from the dealer's hand. 

6. No by- slander must interfere, under penalty ol 
paying the stakes. 

7. Either party saying, " I put," that is, I play, can- 
not retract, but must abide the event of the game, or 
pay the stakes. 

Two handed Put, 

The game consists of five points : they are generally 
marked with counters or money, as at Whist. 

*On the commencement of the game, the parties cut 
for deal, as at Whist. The deal is made by giving three 
cards, one at a time, to each player. The Don-lealer 
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tii«n examines bi» cards, and if he thinks them bad, he 
is at liberty to put them upon the pack, and his adver- 
sary scores one point to his game. This, however, 
should never be done. It is always best to play the first 
card, and whether your opponent wins it, passes it, or 
plays one of equal value to it, (which is called a tie,) 
you are at liberty to put, or not, just as you please, and 
your adverKiry only wins one point. 

If your opponent should say " I put," you are at 
liberty either to play or not If you do not play, your 
adversary adds a point to his game; and if you da 
play, whoever wins three tricks, or two out of three, 
wins five points, which is the game. It sometimes hap- 
pens that each party wins a trick, and the third is a 
tie ; in that case neither party scores any thing. 

Four handed Put . 

Is played exactly the same as two- banded, only each 
person has a partner ; and when three cards are dealt 
to each, oiie of the players pves his partner his best 
card, and throws the other two away ; the dealer is at 
liberty to do the same to his partner, and vice versa. 
The two persons who have receivetl their partners* 
cards play the game, previously discarding their worst 
card, lor the one they have received from their partners 
The game then proceeds as att two-handed Put 
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THE GAME OF CONNEXIONS, 

The Game of Connexions may be played either by 
three or four persons. If three should play, ten cardf 
are to be given ; but if four, then only eight, which are 
dealt'and bear the same value as at whist, with this ex- 
ception, that diamonds are always trUrnps. 

The connexions are formed in the foilowiagnaaooer: 

1. By the twa black aces. 

2. The ace of spades, and king of hearts. 
••?. The ace of clubs, and kmg of hearts. 

For the first connexion two shillings are drawn from 
the pool ; for the second one shilling, for the third six* 
pence, and sixpence for the winner of the majority of 
the tricks. This is supposing gold to be staked in the 
pool, but when only silver is posted, then pence are 
drawn. 

A trump played in any round where there is a con* 
nexion wins the trick, otherwise it is gained by the 
player of the first card of connexion ^ and whenever 
there is a connexion, any following player may trump 
without incurring a revoke; and also, whatever suit may 
be led, the person holding a card of connexion is at li- 
berty to play the same ; but the others must follow suit, 
if possible, unless one olf them can answer the connexion, 
which should be done in preference. 

Vo money can be' drawn till the hands are finished ; 
then the possessors of the connexions are to take firsts 
according to precedence. 
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THE GAME OF ALL FOURS 

The Game of AH Fours is played bjr two peraOni, 
with an entire pack«of card*. It derhres its name from 
the four chances therein,~for each of which m point it 
Bcored — namejy, 

High^ the best tnunp out. 

Low^ the lowest trump o . 

Jack^ the knave of trump«. 

Game^ the majority of pips reckon«ii for such of the 
following cards as the players have in their respective 
tricks, vis. every nee i^ counted 4, king 3, queen 2, 
knave 1, and ten 10. 

Lmws of the €hme. 

1. If in dealing, the dealer discovers any of the sd* 
rersary's cards, a n^w deal may be demanded. 

If he discovers any of his own carda, he must abide 
by the satnc. * 

2. llF discovered, previous to playinf , that the dealer 
has given his adversary too maqy cards, there must be 
a new deal ; or, if both parties aeree. fh« extra cards 
may be drawn by the dealer from his opponent*s hand: 
and the same if the dealer gives himself too many cards. 
But, in either case, if a single card has been p]ayed,~ 
there must be a new deal. 

S. No person can beg more than once ina hand, oo« 
less both parties agree. 

4. In playing, you must either follow suit or trump, 
on penalty of your adversary's adding one point to his 
game. 

5. If either player sets up his game erroneously, it 
must not only be taken down, but the anta8;onist is en* 
titled to score four points, or one, as shall have been 
agreed upon. 

6. The person who lays down a high or a low trump, 
tiay inquire whether the same be high or low. 

9 
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Ruksfor Playing 

1. The game congitts of tra points. After ciittinc 
lor deal, »t which either the highest nr the lowest card 
erins, a* may havj been previously agreed upon, six 
cards are to be given to each player, either bv three or 
one at a time. The thirteenth card is turned up, and 
is the trump card. 

% If the card turned up shouM be m knave,' the 
dealer scores cine point to his game. 

3. If the eldest hand should not like the cards dfalt . 
him, he may say, ** I beg,'* wlien the dealer munt either 
give him a point, ordeal three nMire cards to each, an:l 
turn up the seventh for trump : but if that should prove 
of the same suit as the first turned up, then three cards 
more must be given, and so on until some different suit 
occurs. 

4. The cards rank as at whist, and each player 
should strive to secure his own tens and court cards, or 
take those of the adversary; to obtain which, except 

^when commanding cards jire held, it is usual to play a 
low one ; in order to throw the lead into the opponent's 
band. 
5.. En«1eavour to make your knave as soon as you can. 

6. Low is always scored by the person to whom it 
was dealt : but jack being the property of whoever can 
win or save it, the possessor is permitted to revoke and 
trump with that card. 

7. ,Win your adversary's best cards when you can, 
either by trumping them, or with superior cards 3f the 

. same suit. 
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THE GAME OF SPECULATION. 

SncuLATioif is a noity^ round game. It may be played 
by several persons, with a complete pack of cards, 
ranking the same as at whist, with fish or counters, on 
which such a value is fixed as the company may agree 
upon. 

The highest trump in each deal, wins the pool ; and 
whenever it hmi^pens that not one is dealt, then the com' 
pany pool again, and the event is decided, by the tuo* 
eeeding coup. 

After determining the deal, d&c. the dealer pools six 
fish, and every other player four ; in the next place, 
three cards are given to each by one at a time, and an* 
other turned up for trump ; the c^rds are not to he look- 
ed at except io this manner; the eldest harid shows the 
uppermost card, which, if a trump, the company may 
spttsulate upon or bid for ; the highest bidder buying 
' and paying for it, provided the price offered is approved 
of by the seller. 

' When this is settled, or if the first card does not 
prove trump, then the next eldest shows the uppermost 
card, and so on ; the company speculating as they think 
proper, till all are discovered ; when the possessor of 
the highest trump, whether by purchase or otherwise, 
gains the pool. 

In order to play this game well, little more is required 
than to recollect what superior cards of that particular 
suit have appeared hn the preceding deals, a'»d cv'mi- 
kttng the probability of the trump offered pn rinf he 
bighttt trump ouL 
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I THE GAME OP LOTTERY. 

tiorrntT may be played by a large company, with 
two complete packs of cards, one for the prises, the 
other for the tickets, and dealt by aay two of the •party, 
as the dealer has no advant^e. il^h player takes a 
certain number of counters, on which a settted value is 
put : these are placed in a pool, as a fund for the iot- 
t^ry : after shuffling the cards they are cut from the left 
hand, one dealer gives each a card, foee downwards, 
for the prizes, on which are to be placed dififerent num- 
bers of counters from the pool, at the option of the per- 
son to whom such card has been given :. afterwwrd the 
second dealer distributes, from the other peck, a card 
to each player, for the tickets: next the prises are turn- . 
ed by one of the managers, and whosoever possesses a 
corresponding card jreceives the stake placed thereoa, 
ahd those remaining undrawn are added to tl|e fund in 
the pool ; the dealers then coHect the cards and pro- 
ceed as before, until the fund is exhausted, when the 
party f>ooI agnin, and those who* have more couoteri 
than they want, receive the dtffiBrerioe in ntoney. 

Another method is, to take, at random, three cards 
out of any pack,' and place them, face downwards, on 
a board or in a bowl upon the table for 'prises; th«n 
every player purchases, from the pack, any nember of 
cards for tickets as may be most agreeable, paying a fix- 
fd sum, or certain quantity of cotinters, for each, wbiefa 
tre put in difierent proportions, on the three prises to 
be mined by those who may purchase correspoBdiog 
^iards ; those not drawn are to be continued titt tbenwit 
leal. 

It may be played with a single pack, separating it into 
wo divisions, each containing a red and black suit. 
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GAME OF POPE, OR POPE JOAN. 

Pope, a game somewhat similar to that of Matrimo- 
ny, (see p. ] 16) is played by any number of people, who 
generally use a board painted for this purpose, which 
may be purchased at most turners' or toy shops. 

The eight of diamonds must first be talten from the 
pack, and after settling the deal, shuffling, &,o. the dealer 
dresses the board by putting fish, counters, or other 
. stakes, one each to ace, king, queen, knave, and game ; 
two to matrimony, two to intrigue, and six to t^ nine 
of diamonds, styled P(^ This dressing is; in some 
companieSf at the individual expense of the dealer, 
though in others, the players contribute two stakes 
each towards the same. The cards are next to be dealt 
round equally to every player, one turned up for trump, 
and about six or eight left in the stock to form stops; as 
for example, if the ten of spades be turned up, the nine 
consequently becomes a stop : the four kings, and the 
seven of diamonds, are always fixed stops, and the 
dealer is the only person permitted, in the course of the 
game, to refer occasionally to the stock for information, 
what other cards are slops in their respective deals. 

f either ace, king, queen, or linave happen to be 
turned-up trump, the dealer may take whatever is de- 
posited on that head ; but when pope is turned up, the 
dealer is entitled both jo that and the game, besides a 
•take for every card dealt to each player. 

Unless the game be determined by pope being turned 
up, the eldest hand must begin by playing out as many 
cards as possible ; first the stops, then pope, if he have 
it, and afterward the lowest card of his longest suit, 
particularly an ace, for that never can be led through ; 
the other players are to follow when they can, in se- 
qiience of the same suit, till a stop occurs, and the party 
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haTroc the itop thereby becomes the eldest hand, and 
is to lead accordingly, and so oo. until some person 

Krt with all his carcia, by which he wins the pool, and 
;omes entitled besides to a stake for every card not 
played by the others, except frons any one holding pope, 
which excuses him from payine ; 'but if pope has been 

Slayed, then the party having held it is not excused* 
[ing and queen K>rm what has been denominated Mm* 
trinKMiy : queen and knave make Intrigue, when in the 
same hand; but neither these, nor ace, king, queen, 
knave, or pope, entitle the holder to the stakes deposited 
thereon, unless played out; and no claim can be allow- 
ed after the board be dressed for the succeeding deal ; 
but in all such cases the stakes are to remain for lutun 
determination. 

This game only requires m little attention to recollect 
what stops have been made in the course of the play ; 
as, for instance, if a player begins by laying down tim 
eight of clubs, then the seven in another hand forms a 
stop; whenever that suit be led from any lower card, 
or the holder, when eldest, may safely lay it down, 'm 
order to clear his hand. • 
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THE GAME OF COMMERCE- 

Or this there are two distinct methods of playing, the 
new and the old mode. The new way is played by 
any number of persons, from three to tw«l>^e/witb a 
complete pack of fifty two cards, tiearing the same im> 
^rt as at whist, only tbe ace is reckoned as eleven. 
£very player has a certain quantity of counters, on 
which a fixed value is put, and each, at every fre^h deal, 
lays dowQ one for the stake. Sometimes the game is 
continued until, or finished when, one of the players 
has lost all the counters given at the commencement ; 
but, in order to prevent it from being spun nut to^an un- 
pleasant length, or concluded too soon, it is often cus- 
tomary to fix the duration to a determinate number of 
tours, or times, that the whole party shall deal onca 
each completely round. ' 

After determining the deal, the dealer, styled alio the 
banker, shuffles the pack, which is to be cur by the Ifit* 
hand player ; then three cards, either all together, or 
one' by one, at the dealer^s pleasure, are given to each 
person, beginning on the right hand, but none are to be 
turned up. If the pack prove false, or the deal wrong, 
ot •hould there be a faced card, then there must be m 
lire <h deal. 

At this game are three parts: IsK that which takee 
place of all others, called the tricon, or three cards of 
the same denomination; similar to- pair-royal at crib- 
bage : 2dly, the next in rank is the sequence, or three 
following cards of the same suit, like tierce at piquet ; 
and lastly, the point, being the greatest number of pips 
on two or three cards of a suit in any one hand ; of all 
4vhich parts the highest disannuls the lower. 

After the cards have been dealt round, the banker in- 
quires. Who loUl irade ? which the players, beginning 
with the eldetit hand, usually and separately answer, by 
saying, For ready nwney^ or I barter. Trading for 
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money is giving a card and a counter to \he banker, who 
placet the card under the stock, or remainder of the 
pack, styled the hank, and returns in lieu thereof ano>^ 
Iher card from the* top. The counter is profit to the 
banker, who, consequently, trades with the stock free 
from expense. Barter is exchanging a card without 
^y with the next right-hand player, which muat not 
oe refused, and so on ; the party trade alternately, till 
one of them obtains the object aimed at, and thereby 
Hops the commerce ; then all show their hands, and the , 
faighesf tricon, sequence, or point, wins the pool. The 
player who first gains the wished for tricon, &c. should 
show the tame immediately, without waiting till the 
ethers begin a fresh round ; and if any one choose to 
stand on the hand dealt, and shows it without trading, 
none of the junior players can tcade that deal ; and \i 
the eldeat hand stands, then, of course, no person c|un 

The banker always ranks as eldest hand, id case of 
neither tricon nor sequence, when the game is decided 
by the point. Whenever the banker does not gain the 
pool, then he is to pay a counter to that player who ob> 
mtns the sante ; and if the hanker possesises tricon, se- 
quence, or point, and does not win the pool, becausa 
another player has a better hand, in respect to the point, 
then he is to give a counter to every player. 

Commerce, the old way, is played by several persons 
together, every one depositing a certain sum in the pool, 
and receiving three fish, or counters, each, on which a 
value is fixed ; as, suppose sixpences are pooled, the 
counters then are rated one .penny or three halfpence 
eacli, so as to leave a sum for that player whogains the 
final sweep. After determining tho oeaK three cards, 
by one at a thne, beginning on the left hand, are given ' 
to every player, and as many turned iip on the board. 

This game is gained, as at the other, by pairs royal, 
sequences, or fltishes : and should the three cards tunned 
tip he such as the dealer approves of, he nfiay, previous 
to looking at the hand deait to himself, take those so 
turned up in lieu of his own : but then he must abide 
by the same, and cannot afterward exchange any dur- 
ing that deal. 

All the pinyers, beginning with the eldest hand, may, 
in rotation, change way card or cards in their possessiom 
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kt guch at lie turned up on the table, striving thereby 
to make pairs-royal, sequences, or flushes, and so on 
round again, till all have refused to change, or are sa- 
tisfied ; but every person once standing cannot change 
again that deal. Finally, the bands are all shown, and 
tht possessor of the highest pair-royal, &.c. or the eldest 
band, if there be more than one of the same value, 
takes the sum agreed upon out of the pool, and the per- 
son having the worst h^nd, puts one fish, or counter, 
therein, called Going up. The playei whose three are 
first gone ofiE^ has the liberty of purchasing one more, 
called Buying a horse, for a sum as agreed, usually one- 
third of the original stake, to be put into the pool. Af* 
ter that, every player, whose fish are all gone, sits by 
till the game be concluded, which finishes by the person ■ 
who continues the longest on the board, thereby gaining 
the pool, or final iweto. 
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THE GAME OF PAM-LOO- 

The game of Pam-loo may be played by four, fiv^ 
•ix, or^ven persons. Five or six is the best number. 
If there be less than five, a loo will seldom happen, and 
If more than six, the pack will frequently be Insuiicient. 
A complete pack is used, and the cards rank the same 
at in Whist, except the knave of clubs, which is called 
Pam. 

Explanation of Ttrm$* 

PoMy If the knave oi clubs, and ranks above every 
other card in the pack, it is subject to no laws, but 
may be played on any suif, at any time, even though you 
have in your hana the suit which is led. When led, it 
always commands trumps, but when trumps are led, 
you are not obliged to play it, even if you have no trump. 
If you hold pam, you cannot belooed. If pam is turned 
for the trump card, clubs ace trumps. 

Pool The pool consists of the fith or coumers, whteh 
are paid for the deals, and of the sums forfeited by thote 
who were looed the preceding hand. 

Flush is five cards, all of one suit. 

Pamftush is four flush cards and para. 

BlaTse is five face or court cards. 

Pam blaze is four blaze cards and pam. 

The person holding the best flush or blaze oatwint 
all the money in the poql ; and each other person that 
stood is looed, unless he has either pam, a flush, or a 
blaze.— They rank in^the following order: 1st, a pam- 
flush^ or pnm-bloM; — 2d, ajltuh of irumpsf — 3d, any 
other fluth ; — 4th, a bUuK ; — and if there be two or 
more equal flushes or blazes out, the eldest is the best. 

Loo. The loo is the sum put up by any one that ib 
Jooed. and is either limited or unlimited ; — when unli- 
mited, a person is looed for the whole amount of the 
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P<>q1 ;— if limited, he is }ooed for bo more than a cer- 
tain sum, previously agreed upon, generally about five 
times the deal ; but he is never looed for more than the 
pool. 

Pam be civil Is said by any one holding the ace and 
king of trumps, when be leads or plays either of them ; 
in which case, as it is impossible that he should be 
k)oed, the person holdhrag pam will not play it on either 
of them. If the ace has been played, in a previous 
trick, a person holding the king and queen has the same 
privilege. The person, however, that holds pam, has a 
right to play it in the above case if he pleases; but it 
would, generally, be very bad play. 

To play for the good^ or for the good of the loo, is to 
play in such a manner aS to loo as many as possible, 
without any regara to makmg tricks. This should al- 
ways be done when you are safe: and for this purpose, 
you ought generally to lead a trump. 

To b4 idfe, is when you have won a trick, or are sure 
of winning one. 

Wtniur^t l\fl is said, to prevent the last player from 
wasting a good card, by taking a trick from one who is 
already safe ; or it i? said by one who has already taken 
a trick, when he leads or plays a card which is the se- 
cond best in, in order to prevent the person who may 
hold the best card, from playing it on that trick ; zS 
by reserving this best card, some other person may be 
looed. 

A revoke is when a person, who has suit, does not 
play it. 

A sure card is one, that is sure of taking a trick. 

A must. To have a must, is a method of playing 
the game, in which it is a rule, that whenever there is 
only the deal to be played for, every person is obliged 
to stand in order to make a loo for the next band. At 
often as this happens, it is a must. 

Description qfthe Ganu, 

The game of Pam-loo is played with the assistance 
of counters. One of the party, who is called the cashier, 
delivers to each playera certain number of fi^h or coun- 
ters, which the cashier is obliged, at the end of the 
game, to redeem, at the same value at which they were 
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deliyered. Two kinds of counters are suffic'iMt, of 
which the larger may be considered as equal to fi?e of 
the smaller, or their value. 

The cards are cut by each player for the deal ; and 
the person who cuts the lowest card is to deal first In 
cutting, tlie ace is lowest. After the first deal, each per- 
son deals in turn, as in Whist. 

The dealer having paid five fish for his deal, the cards 
are shuffled by every one who chooses, the dealer Hav- 
ing a right to shuffle them last ; the pack is then cut by 
the person at the dealer's right hand. The dealer then 
distributes five cards to each person, beginning en hit 
left hand ; as many at a time as he pleases, pYovided 
they be dealt equally ; usually two cards the first round, 
and three the second. He then turns the trump from 
the top of the pack, and pieces it face upwards, upon 
,the table. The trump card belongs to the dealer, which 
makes his number six. 

The dealer must now ask each person round the 
board, beginning at his left hand, if he stands. If he 
does, he says yes, or signifies it by knocking on the ta^ ^ 
ble. if he does not stand, he throws upliis cards into 
the middle of the table. Having asked round the board, 
the dealer declares whether he stands himself, or not. 
He then asks the first person that stood, on his left, how 
many cards he calls, who immediately discards as many 
from his hand as he pleases, and receives an equal num* 
ber from off the top of the papk. 

When all that stand have discarded, and received 
their several calls, the dealer, if he stood, takes up his 
five cards, whh the trump, (which he may now mix 
with his others.) and discarding as many as he pleases, 
takes an equal number firom the pack. Having six 
cards, he must next throw away the least valuable one 
hi his hand, Which will reduce it to the proper number. 

If there is a flush or a blase, it must not be shown; 
and the best takes the pool. All the others, that stood, 
are looed ; .unless any one holds pam, or another ^ush 
or blaze, the loos (if there be any) and the deal being 
put into the pool, the game ie continued by^ a new deal. 
Five fish are paid by the dealer at every deal. 

If no one have a flush or blaze, the elder hand leads 
a card, to which the rest are obliged to follow suit, it 
they have it; otherwise they may tnunp. The beet 
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card tnos the trick ; and the wiDnet leadi again ; and so 
ou, tUl the five tricks are played* 

if any person win neither of the five tricks/ he is 
looed. 1 hose, who ^\n the tricks diTide the money 
played for, which is divided into five equal parts, and 
each trick takes a dividend. The loos, and deal being 
then paid as before, the game it continued by a new 
deal. 

Another method of playing is, never to divide the 
pool, unless some one is looed. This keeps a loo always 
on the table. 

Another method of playing is, to pay sht fi^h for every 
deal, one of which and a proportion of the loos, is put 
into a separate box ; and the fish contained in this box 
gradually accumulate, till someone has a pam-flusli, 
which entitlei bini to the whole. 

Lawt ^ the Game,^Of Dealing, 

Each person at the table has a right to shuffle the 
cards, but it is usual for the elder hand only, and the 
dealer afteh 

The dealer has a right to shuffle them last. 

In cutting, two cards at least must be cut. 

It Is the dealer's duty to see that each person pays hit 
loo, before he turns the trump; as he is responsible to 
the company for all that may be deficient. 

If the dealer permft any one to deal for him, to give 
out cards, or to assort his hand, and any error be com- 
mitted, the dealer is accountable, as if he had made the 
error himself. 

The cards must ne dealt regularly round, beginning 
on the left hai^d of the dealer, and an equal number at 
m time to each person. 

As often as the dealer makes a misdeal, it is at hit 
option either to pass the deal, or to pay and deal again. 

If a misdeal be discovered before the trump is turn- 
ed, it is no deal. 

If a card is faced in the pack, or be turned up in deal- 
ing, unless it be a trump card, it is no deal. 

If there are too many or too fisw cards, it is no deaL 

No one may take up, or look at his cards till the trump 
is turned : when this is the case, the dealer, if he should 
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happen to misdeal, hara right to deal again, without 
paving. 

If the dealer, instead of turning the trump, puts it 
face dowmwards upon his own cards, he loses his deaL 

Whoever deals out of his turn, or twice successively, 
and recollects himself before he looks at his cards, may 
compel the proper person to deal. 

No one can claim his right to deal after he has ieeo 
his cards. 

Of Standings Discarding^ Calbng, /jrc 

Any person having signified, in answer to the dealer^ 
that he does or does notetand, he cannot afterward alter 
his say, without the consent of the rest And if aU 
should throw up to the dealer, and he, not observing 
that no one stands, should throw up also, he cannot aN 
terward correct himself; but the money must lie, to be 
played for in the next deal. 

It is the duty of the dealer to see that each person 
discards the same number that he calls for. 

If any person takes in his cards, without having put 
out the discard, it is a misdeal. 

No person can discard twice; and the discard can-* 
not be changed, after being put out : he cannot alter his 
call, or make a different discard. 

No person, in throwing up, discarding, or in any 
other way, has a right to face or show any of tha 
■•ards. N 

No one can, at any time, look over any cards, eithef 
jf the pack, or of those which have been discarded. 
' If a card be feced in answering a call, any one that 
stands, has a right to call for a new deal, except he, by 
whose fault the card was foced ; and if the dealer was 
in fault, he must pay or pass the dea}. , 

The dealer should leave his trump card upon the ta- 
ble, till It is his tarn to call :. after which no one has &• 
ri^ht to a&k what the trump card was ; thou^ he may 
ask what are trumps. 

If, at the end ot the game, there should be an error 
in the discard, there must be a new deal, and the dealer 
must pay, or pass it ; because it is his duty to see that 
each discard is correct. 
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Of Playing, 

The elder band must not lead till the discard is com 
pleie; and tbould he have played, he is permitted, if 
nobody has played to his card, to take up the same, and 
- play another. 

No one should play out of bis turn ; and any card so 
played cannot betaken up again. 

A card once sbown in playing, must be played, pro* 
vided it does not cause a revoke. 

If any one is sure of winning every remaining trick, 
he may show his cards; but he is then liable to have 
tbem called; 

A person may at any time examine all his own tricks, 
but not those of any other, except the last trick that was 
played. 

No one, during the play, may declare how many or 
what trumps are out or in, or what cards have been 
played. 

If any one call Pam be eivil, when he has no right to 
do it, that trick may he afterward played over again, 
ftnd pam be put upon the ace or king so played. 

Of Partnership. 

There can be no partnership between any two or 
more persons at the table. 

CalctdaHons, 

1. There are 16 blase cards in the pack, and 3^ which 
are not. 

2. There are 13 flush cards of clubs, and 39 which 
are not. 

3. There are 14 flush cards of ispades, hearts, and di- 
amonds, and 3B which are not : because pam Is a flush 
card to any suit 

^Consequently — 

If you hold 4 blase cards, and call 1 for a blavO; (if 
the trump is not a blase card) it is 34 to 12, or about ^ 
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to 1, that you do not obtain it. But if the trump is« 
blase card, it it 35 to 11, or about 3 to 1 against you. 

If you hold 4 blace cards, as above, and being dealei^ 
call 2, for a blase, it is, in the first instance, 34 to t4, or 
about 3 to 2, against you ; and in the second instanca, 
35 to 22, or about 5 to 3 against yoi». 

If you bold 4 flush cards of clubs, and caU 1 for a 
flush, (if the trump card is not of the suit you want) it 
is 37 to 9, or about 5 to 1, that you do not obtain it 
But if the trump is of the the suit you want, it is 38 to 
8, or about 5 to], against you. 

If you hold 4 flush cards of ckibs, as above, and be- 
ing dealer, call 2 for a flush, it it, in the first instance, 
37 to 18, or about 2 to 1, against you ; and in the la- 
cond instance, 38 to 16, or about 5 to 2, against you. 

If you hold 4 flush cardt, of spades, hearts, or dia- 
monds, and call 1 for a flush, (if the trump card is not 
of the suit you want^ it is 36 to 10, or about 7 to 2, 
that you do not obtam it. But if the trump is of the 
suit you want, it is 37 to 9, or about 4 to 1, against you. 

If vou hold 4 flush cards, of spades, hearts, or dia* 
monds, as above, and being dealer, call 2 for a flush, it 
is, in the first instance, 36 to 20, or aboui 6 to 3, against 
you ; and in the second instance, 37 to 18, or about S 
to 1, against you. 

In running for pam, if you call 6 cards, it is 46 to 6, 
or about 8 to 1, that you do not obtain it ; if you call 
5, it is 46 to 5, or about B to 1, against you : if yoa 
call 4, it is 46 to 4, or about 12 to 1 against ?ou ; a^jd 
soon. 

Of Flushes and. Biases, 

From the preceding calculations, it appears that tha 
chance of obtaining a blaze, in calling one or two cards, 
is greater than that of obtaining a flush, in the proper* 
tion of about 4 to 3. This alone would render it safisr 
to stand on four blaze, than on four flush cards. But 
there are other considerations, which make the running 
for a blaze, in preference to a flush, advisable. In the 
first place, if you are elder hand, the chance is greatly 
in fiivour of your callhig a trump; to that unless your 
four flush cards are tnmips, there is no probability of 
your obtaining a flush : but the elder hand is as likfll/ 
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ti, ^.^ ' to call a blaze card. Tn the aecond place, 
a flush is generally composed of low cards. And in the 
last place, a flush contains only one suit ; and, there- 
fore, if you miss of a flush, you have barely the cbanc« 
of taking a trick in that one suit only ; but a blaze is 
generally composed of high cards in each suit, and, 
therefore, in running for a blaze, if you should not ob- 
tain it, you have nevertheless a great chance of getting 
safe OD one of your four blaze cards. 

OF STANDING YOUR HAND. 

Creneral Remarks. 

The game of Pam*l6o differs from other games gene- 
rally played at cards, in one material point ; which is, 
that any person, after examining his hand, may play^it 
or not as he pleases! If he throws up, he neither wins 
nor loses; if he plays, he must calculate ^either to win 
or to lose. From this peculiarity in the game, a cool- 
ness and conmiand of temper is of the utmost import- 
ance. It is of less consequence to know how to play 
the cards welU than St is to know wh^n to stand, and 
when to throw up. 

YoH cannot be too often reminded to be cautious of 
standing'on a doubtful or indifferent hand. There is very 
little dependence to be placed on the cards which you 
may call in ; and you had better throw up too often than 
nm imprudent risks. It is in this that the great art of 
winning consists. A person of a wa/fti and impetuous 
temper seldom wins, let him know the rules of the game 
ever so well. If he has been fortunate in standing on 
a bad hand, he is too confident of future success ; — if 
he has been unfortunate, he runs greater risks, wi^h the 
fiMlish hope that his luck toill turns or he becomes pe- 
tulant, and stands on a worthless hand, merely from ill- 
liumour. Both extremes should be avofded with the 
utmost caution. A person who has the command of 
liis temper, and is governed solely by judgment and pru- 
dence ; who is not too much elated by gcK>d fortune, nor 
too much depressed by bad, possesses a great advan- 
tage. He must have an uncommon run of bad ktck, if 
he does not come off winner, even in the company of 
mucb better players. 

10 ^ 
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No invariable rules can be given when to jBtand, or 
•^hen to throw up. Reference must always be had to 
the state of the loo. For example, if the loo be limited 
to twenty fish, and there are five times that amount in 
the pool, a person will then stand, when he would not 
If there were only twenty fish in the pool ; because he 
is sure of losing no nu>re than twenty, and he has the 
ehance of winning a hundred ; and if he takes on)y one 
trick, lie wins as much a^ he risks. « 

In ord^r to know when to stand or not, it is very ne- 
cessary to keep the run of the cards ; and he who does 
it, possesles an important advantage over those who 
do, not. 

Of keeping thi Run gf the Cards. 

In this eame, so little time is taken in playing a hand, 
•nd the deal goes so briskly round, that the cards are 
'seldom shuffled so as materially to alter the situation 
they were in when packed. A person, therefore, who 
observes how they wec^ played ; what tficks one per- 
son took, and of what cards. those tricks consisted; in 
what manner they were collected, and in whatorde- 
they were packed together; what suit was trumps, anc 
ivhether many were out or not ; whether they were all 
played together, or much scattered ; what particulai 
cards were played on or near the high trumps ; whethei 
one person took all the tricks at trumps or not, and how 
those tricks were packed ; on what cards pam waf 
played ; and lasty, in what manner the cards were 
shuffled and cut ; — if possessing this knowledge, thb 
■ame suit should be trumps the next deal, he can tell 
with tolerable accuracy from the trump card, what 
cards lie at or near the top of the pack. From Xhh 
same observations, he will be able to form a correct 
Jodsment by the cards in his own hand, respecting the 
cards which others hold ; and in like manner, from the 
cards which he calls in, he may calculate what ctfrds 
others have called. From this information he will not 
only be governed ip standine and calling, but will kndw 
in what manner to ^lay his hand. 
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OF svaxiding and calling. 

Elder Hand, 

There IB rorae advantage in being elder haOd. because 
he has the first call, and is on that account more likelr 
than the rest to obtain trumps; he wiU therefore stand 
with fewer or lower trumps, than would be prudent in 
the second or»third hand. If he have kept the run of 
the cards, he has pariicularij the advantage; as he will 
know, from the trump card, whether he may expect a 
good or a bad call, and stand or throw up accordingly. 
The following rules are variable by so many different 
circumstances, that a good player will perceive the im- 
prooriety of being always governed by them. They 
Will, however, if attended to, be of service to the mex- 
perienced stranger. 

1. Having pam and one trump, run for trumps. 

2. Having pam and three blaze cards, run for a 
61aEe. 

3. Having pam and three flush cards which are not 
^trumps, run for trumps. 

4. Having ace or king, or quean of trumps, and oo 
other trump, stand, and run for trumps. 

5. Having only one trump, and that lower than the 
queen, throw up. 

6. Having two low trumps, stand, and run for trumps. 

7. Having four flush cards, not trufnp8,~and your other ' 
card not a high trump, throw up. 

a Having four blase cards, star d, aqd run for a 
blaze. 

9. Never stand, unFess you can calculate on a flush, 
or blase, or a safe hand of trumps. 
" 14. Many of the above rules ate founded on the pre- 
sumption, that one or more cards at the top of the pack 
being nest to the trump card, are trumps ; and conse- 
quently that that the elder hand cannot calculate oa 
Bcy other suit. 

Seeondf ihirdf and fourth Hands. 

Tbough-tbe second, third, and fourth hands do not 
^joy some of the advantages which we haVe observed 
%n po w e is ed by the first, or elder hand, yet they have 
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OM advantage from which the elder hand it excluded, 
that of better ascertaining how many are likely to stand. 
And in this, the third hand has the advantage of the 
second, the fourth of the third, &c. This knowledw 
is of considerable imporlance ; for when few stand, 
you may venture on a much weaker hand than oibei- 

If you are the last, (before the dealer,) and aM before 
you have thrown up, stand, even if you call five carda; 
unless you are sure that the dealer will obtam a flush 
or blaze, or has all the high trumps. As a general rule, 
never throvi^ up lo the dealer. When there are only 
two that play their hands, it is rare that either of them 
is looed, except it be by a flush or blaze. Besides,, 
when few stantl, there being but a few out, the pack 
' must he rich, and you are almost certain of a good call. 

1. Havmg pam and one low trump, discard the 
trump, and call four cards. 

2. Having pam and three blaze cards, run for a maze. 

3. Having pam and three flush. cards, run for a flush. 
4 Having ace or king of trumps, and no other trump, 

stand, and run for trumps. 

5. Having only one trump, and that lower than the 
king, throw up. 

6. Having queen, or knave, and one other trump, 
stand, and run for trumps. 

7. Having two low trumps,, throw up. 

8. Having three low trumps, stand, and run foi 
trumps. 

!). Having four flush cards, not trumps, and your 
other card not a high trump, throw up. 

10. Having Tour blaze cards, stand, and run for t^ 
blaze. 

11. Never stand unless you can calculate on' a flusb, 
or blase, or a safe hand of trumps. 

12. Some of the above rules differ from those given 
for the elder band, because the second or third hand ti 
not more likely to call trumps than any other suit 

Dealer, 

The dealer has the privilege of dealing himself six 
cards (ohe of which, at least, is always a trump) and 
that of calling six others ; and be knoivs precisely how 
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m&ny at the board will stand. If many stAnd befora 
biin, and he has not n good hand, he wiU throw up; but 
if only one or iwo stand before him, he will venture on 
a yery poor hand, even though be is obliged to call six 
cards. 

1. Having five oi six blaze or flush cards* call one for 
pam. 

2. Having four blaze or flush cards, stand, and run 
for a blaze or flush, unless the two which you must dit* 
card are high trumps, in which case run for trumps. 

3. Having only three flush or blaze cards, not trumps, 
do not run for a flush or a blase ; nor stand, unless you 
have other cards lo stand on. 

4. Having two high trumps, and four flush cards, run 
lor trumps. 

5. Having one high trump, even if it be the ac«, and 
four flush cards, run for a flush. 

6. Having one high trumpj and three blase cards, run 
for a blaze. 

' 7. Having only one or two low trumps, call six cards. 

8. Having three low trumps, run lor trumps. 

9. Having pam and two low trumps, run for trumps. 

10. Having pain and one low trump, discard the 
trump, and call five cards. 

11. Having paim and one high trump, run for trumps. 

Gtneral Remarks on Calling, 

If bat few persons stand, as has been before observ- 
ed, you may safely calculate that few trumps were dealt 
out, and consequently the calls will probably be rich in 
.trumps. If, on the contrary* an unusual number stand, 
it is equally certain that nearly all the trumps.ari out, 
and the calls will consequently be poor. 

If you standi and know before you have called, that 
«ny one has a flush or blaze, do not run for trumps, in 
preTerence to any other suit ; but endeavour to get a 
flush or blaze, as the only thing («xcept-pam) that can 
save you. Ir you have three flush or blaze cards, it 
may be well to run for a flush ; but if you have not, it 
will be best to call five cards (or six if you are dealer :) 
as you not only may possibly call a flush or blaze, but 
have also a chance of obtaining pam. 

If you are dealer, be careful, when it comes to your 
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dUrn turn to call, to mix th« tramp card with jour other 
dards before you Assort your band, or make your dis- 
card ; for sometimes, when you run for a flush or blaze, 
I it will be necessary to throw away your trump card ; — 

^ but in such a case, you sbduld be careful to jet no ona* 

I know it. 

i If you are not dealer, and the diealer should leave hit 

^ trump card on the table till be has made his call, ob' 

I * lerve wt^eiher hat card be included in his discard or not 

f' If it ii, you may be sure that he runs either for a blaze, 

\\M or for a flush, in a suit that is not trumps ; and if he do 

il not obtain a flush or blaia,it is almost certain that ha 

t% has a weak hand. 

I jd Of discarding the De«der*8 sixth Card, 

I 1. If you have one or more trumps, and have a sin- 

J ffte card of any other suit, discard that single card, un- 

I less it be an ace. Because when that suit is led, you 

I wfllprobably get safe by transposing it 

.,H 2. If you have no tramp, discard the lowest card, in 

I that suit of which you have the most Because, as you 

! cannot tramp, you must endeavour to keep a card in 

; I every other suit, that you may have as imany chanqea' 

I fts possible of getting safe. Yoii wilL seldom have more 

than one chance of saving yourself on the same suit • 

3. If, however, you have two or three high trumps, 
and are sur$ of getting safe, it will be as well not to ais- 
card a good card, though it be a single card of any sulf. 
Because, as your high trumps will give you the lead, 
when all the trumps are out the high cards of othei 
suits will then be nearly as good in your hand as trumps. 

4. Never show the card that you throw out nor let 
' any one know to what suit it belongs. Because, the 

conclusion would be, that it was the only card you had 
of that suit ; the elder hand would, of course, avoi<V 
leading from that suit ; — whereas it is for your interest 
that he should lead from it, as you would be almost cei* . 
tain, from being last player, of taking the trick by trump* 
ing it 

Of knowing the state of your Adversaries* Hands, 

In order to play with judgment, it is necessary tohavcf 
tome idea of the state of each person's hand. This m 
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Jb be obtained, partly from the run of the cards, but 
principaHy from observhig what number of cards each 
person calls in! Some assistance may be derived from 
the following observations. 

1. if you have been able to keep the run of the cards 
with tolerable accuracy, you may calculate from your 
own call, what are the cards which others have caHed in. 

2. If any person call for only one card, he probabljr 
had four flush or blaze cards (generally the latter) and 
it is three to one that they are not tnimps ; so that if 
he doiBs not get a blaze or flush, you may safely calcu-. 
late that he has not more than one trump : it is three to 
one that he has nonow 

3. If any one cal^for two, be probably had three low 
trumps; and it is three to two that he did not obtain 
.another trump. • 

4. (f any person call for three, it is beyond a doubt 
that he had two trumps, one of which, at least, is a 
good one ; and it is an equal chahce that he called in 
another trump. 

5. If any one call four, he had probably eithenpam, 
ace, or king ; and it is about six 'to five that he called 
in another trump. 

6. The dealer will always stand on s poorer hand 
than any other person. 

From these calculations yon may be able to play in 
Ftich a manner, as to get safe on a weak hand ; and 
you may, from the same knowledge, fretiuently loo one 
m two persons more than you otherwise wOUld. 

-A. 
Of playing your Cards. ^* 

*■ 

In playing your cards, theire are three objects which 
you should always have in view. The first, and prin- 
cipal one, is to get safe. Consequently, if you have not 
pam, or some other sure card in your hand^you must, 
in the first place,*endeavour to win a trick. The second 
and next important object, after being safe, is to loo as 
many persons as you possibly can. even though you lose 
several tricks by it. This is called playing for the good 
of the loo, and is invariably practised by generous and 
honourable players. The third and la^t is, when all 
»re safe, or when there is no chance of looing any one, 
to win as many of the.reniain'ing tricks as possible. 
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Always recollect what number ol car is each penon 

called in, and play accordingly. 

Elder Hand. 

If you are elder hand, and have only one or two low 
trumps (especially if you have but one) lead a trumpi. 
Sor if you should lead from a suit that Js not trumps, it 
is almost certain that it will be trumped by somebody ; 
in which case, the winner will (accordinf^ to nn invari* 
able rule, ** as soon as you are safe, play for the good,**) 
lead a trump ;- and whoever wins that trick will lead 
another trump, which wiU bring out both of yours; and 
as they are lo\v> it is impossible that they should win 
either of the tricks. Whereas, if you begin by leading 
K trump, you not only loo a greater number, (which is 
' particularly in your favour, as you will deal next,) but 
you bring out the tru>nps sooner, and by that means 
have a much better chance of getting safe on some other 
suit that tnay be led, of which probably you hold the 
best card, and which might otherwise be trumped. It 
is also generally un(}er8to(Dd, that a person has a good 
hand when he leads a trump ; consequently the other 
players wifl not be so likely to endeavour to loo him. 

If you have jno trump, lead from a suit in which yoiv 
have no high card ; unless tnere should be but two or 
three playing, in which case lead your best card. 

If you have ace and -king, call pam be civile and lead 
the ace, after which fead your king, and if you hav-a 
another truhip left lead that. 

If you have pam and king, lead pam; after which 
lead the king, us the ace, you being safe, . will not be 
played upon it. 

If you have a safe hand, always lead a trump. 

If you have the ace of trumps, and not the king oi 
pam, do not lead your ace. 

If you have pam and no other trump, do not lead pam. 

If you have pam and another trump, lead pam ; after 
which, lead your other trump. 

General Rules for Playing, 

As soon as you are safe, play for the good of the loo. 
If you are sate, lead a trump, if you have one; other- 
,i»\ie, lead your best card. 
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If a tramp be led, and you have ace ^nd kins, say 

Cbe eivUj and play your ace ; after which lead your 

If a tramp be led, and you have pam and another 
trump, play pam^ aifter which lead your trump. 

If a trump be led, and you have pam and no other 
trump, do not play pam. 

if the ace has been played in a previous trick, and 
▼ou have Iting and queen remaining, lead or play your 
king« calling pam be civit. 

If the ace, kin^, or queen be led or played, without 
calling potn be ctvsi, put on pam, whether you have ano^ 
ther trump or noL 

AAer winning a trick, if you have the best trump in, 
always lead or play that trump; whether pam be out 
or not. 

Always endeavour to prevent any one that is not safe, 
from winning a trick, especially if you are last player. 

It is a general rule, never to take a winner^ sl\fty unless 
all are safe. That is,^ if you are last player, and the 
trick belongs to one who is safe, you ought not to waste 
your valuable cards by taking it. Or if a winner lead 
or play a card which you know to be the best in, except 
what.you hold in your own hand, you ought to pass the 
trick. This rule, however, is not to be observed, if you 
think that by taking such a trick you can loo a greater 
number than by passing it 

If you have pam and oueen, with no other trump, 
•nd the ace or king be led or. played with the call pam 
be civil, play pam notwithstanding; after which, lead 
vour queen, as the kiug will not be played on ypur queen, 
if the holder have any other trump. 

You will do the same, if a person who is safe lea(^ 
the king, whether the ace be out or not. 

You will do^he same, if you mive pam and king^ 
only, and one who is safe shotild lead or play the ace. 

If you have the ace, or the king, or the queen, with 
only one or two low trumps, ami are not safe, be cau- 
tious of playing your high card while the higher ones 
are in ; especiaUy ao not lead it, nor play it the second 
hand. 
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THE GAlVfE OF BRAG. 

This game it played with an entire pack of cardsi 
which rank as at Whist, except the koaves and ninei» 
Which are cm\)cd braggers^ and rank the same as aey 
cards they may he held with. Thus, an ace and two 
knavea or nines, or one of each, are called three acds; 
a deuce and two hra^ers three deuces ; a king and on« 
hragger, two kings, and so on. The number of playert 
is usually from four to eight. The cards are cast round 
for the deal, and the first bragger deals first, and after- 
ward in succession to the left. The person on the left 
of the dealer then puts into the pool any sum he pleases, 
which is called the ante. If the next player choo^s, 
he may put in double the sum, the third may double 
again, and so each in his turn ; but this must.be done 
before the deal commences. The ante being paid, three 
cards are dealt to each player, one by one. Each player, 
in rotation, having examined his hand, decides whether- 
he will go in^ if he does, he puts into the pool the 
amount of the ante; if he does not go in, he throws up 
his cards, unexposed, and waits ^or the next deal. The 
dealer then gives to each player who' goes in, as many 
cards from the pack as he dificards from his hand, which 
completes the deal The eldest hand, that is, the first' 
on the icft of the dealer who goes in, then begins the play. 
He mus: either hrag^ pass eldest, or bolt ; i^ on examin- 
ing his cards, he dares io brag, he must put into the 
pool any sum he pleases, (not less than the whole ante) 
naming the amount : or, he may say^ ** Jptiss,** retaining 
his cards, and becoming youngest hand ; or if his cards 
are bad, he may bolt^ that is, throw up his cards, and 
forleif his interest in the pool for that deal. If he bolts, 
the next player becomes eldest, and has the same right, 
and so oti until some one brags. None but elde^ hand 
can pass. . If the elder hand pass, the next plaver must 
brag or bolt. After ariy player has bragged,' the rest 
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must either go it, (bj putting into the pool the amo'int 
bragged, saying, "ig-ot/,") or bolt; theyotingest hand, 
that is, the last viho goes the brag, niay call a sight or 
return the brag; if he calls a sight, the cards auist be 
shown iii rotation, the pla}er who calls showing last, 
mnd the best hand shown wins tlie pool ; if he returns 
the brag, he must put up such sunn over the last brag as 
he chooses, and the game goes round again, each player 
« ho does not boIt,^iust put up the amount bragged ; be 
who last goes any brag, has the right to call a sight, or 
return the brag; and thus (he game coniinues, until a 
sight is called, or some player brags so high that all the 
others bolt^ when the last bragger w^ins the prml, be his 
hand what it may. The game h then continued by a 
new deal. 

The best hand in this game is Si'pair royal, that is, 
three cards of one Jiind, three aces being better than 
three kings, and so on ; th^ next is a pair, two aces, 
two kings. &c.; and then the highest single card. A 
natural pair royal, which is formed wiihout the aid of 
braggers, is better. than one of the same rank formed 
with them ; thus, three aces are better than two aces 
and one bragger; three deuces are better than two 
deuces and one bragger ; and pairs 6re ^verne;! by the 
same rule. The knaves and nines are of equal raok, 
except that two knaves and a nine, or knavie and two 
nines, are three knaves. If two hands of equal strength 
are shown, the eldest wins. A table is annexed, in 
which the hands are ranked accoiding to their value. 
It should be noted, that two aces and a king are no 
, better than two aces and a deuce, as no card is of atiy 
value unless it makes a pair or a pair royal. You 
should understand tiiis thoroughly Imfore you iMJgin to 
play, in order to know in what manner to discard and 
take in, in forming your hand. 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE RANK OF THE 
DIFFERENT HANDS 



I 



Pairs Royal 

3 aces, 

2 aces and 1 braver, 

1 ace and 2 braggers, 

3 kings, 

2 kings -and 1 bragger, 

1 king and 2 Uraggen, . 

3 queens, 

2 queens and 1 bragger, 

1 quseh and 2 braggera, 

3 knaves, 

2 knaves and 1 nine, 

1 knave and 2 nines, 

3 tens, 

2 tens and 1 brag^r, 

1 ten and 2 braggera, 
- 3 nines, 

3 eights, 

2 eights and 1 braggfr, 

1 eight and 2 braggera, 

Pairs, 

2 aces, 

1 ace and 1 bragger, 

2 kings, 



Pmrs RoyaL 

3 sevens, 

2 sevens and 1 bragger* 

1 seven and 2 braggera, 

3 sizes, 

2 sixes and 1 bragger, 

1 six and 2 braggart, 

3 fives, 

2 fives and 1 bragger, 

1 five and 2 braggera, 

3 fours, 

2 fours and 1 bragger, 

1 four and 2 braggers, 

3 threes, 

2 threes and 1 bragger, 

1 three and 2 braggera, 

3 deuces, 

2 deuces and I bragger, 
1 deuce and 2 braggers. 



Pairs, 

1 king and 1 bragger, 

2 queens, 
1 queen and 1 bragger, i&c 

Of doubting and raising (he Ante. . 

If the ante is doubled, the (Hdest hand having looked 
at the cards first dealt him, must either make good (i. e. 
put m as much as will make his ante equal to the last 
double) or bolt. All who go in, must pay the same 
amount. All the players having either gorte in or bolt- 
ed, the last, douhler has a right to draw half bis stake,, 
and throw up his hand. 

After the first three cards are dealt, but before taking 
in, the eldest hand having seen his cards, may raise f he 
ante, (unless it has been doubled.) by putting in any 
sum he pleases ; and all who go b must pay ^he arnount 
of tb« whole ante. 
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Observe, that the same rule appliei to doubling the 
ante, raising the ante, and briCgging ; the player who 
last goes the double, raise, or brag, has a right, in his 
turn, of increasing either. , 

Lawi qf Vu Chme. 

When a player brags so high that aH his antagonists 
bolt, he need not show his hand. 

No player shall examine the pa<Jk, or the hands bolt- 
ed, or show them to any player who is bragging. 

Ncihing can be claimed for a hand bolted or thrown 
up unexposed. ^ 

If the dealer misdeal the first three to each player, he 
forfeits the amount of the ante, and must deal again. 

If any player take in more or less cards than he is 
entitled to, and does not correct if before his cards oc 
any succeeding birr, are shown, he loses his right in the 
pool the same as by bolting ; but the game goes on. 

If a card is faced in the pack, a new deal may called. 

If a card is shown in dealing, the player to whom ii 
was dealt may refuse it. 

No player may brag 'or go It, wtthout putting up the 
amount 

If no person Eoes in to the ante, the stake is with- 
drawn, and the deal passes to the next. 

Every player has a right to shuffle the cards ; the one 
on the right of the dealer must cutihera. 

No one but the dealer is obliged to tell bow many 
cards he took uk 
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THE GAME OF DOMINO. 



I'HD Game is played bjrtwo or four persona, with 
tweuty-eight pieces of nt/iOug ivory, plain at the back, 
but on the face divided by a black line in the middle, 
and indented with spots from one to a double six, which 
pieces are, ft double blank, ace blank, double ase, deuce 
blank, deuce ace, clouble deuce^ trois blank, trots ace, 
trois deuce, double trois, four blank, four ace, four 
deuce, four trois, double four, five blank, five ace, five 
deuce, .five trois, five four, double five, six blank, six 
ace, SIX deuce, six trois. six four, six five, and double 
«ix. Sometimes a double set is played with, of wblch 
double twelve is th» highest. 

At the commencemeut of the game, the dominbesare 
well mixed together with their facets upon the table. 
Each person draws one, and if four play, those who 
choose the two higtiest are partners, against those who 
take the lowest : drawing the latter also serves to deter- 
afifne who is to lay down the first piece, which is reck> 
oned a great advantage. Afterward each player takes 
seven pieces at random. The eldest hand having laid 
one, the next must pair him at either end of the piece 
he may choose, according to the number of pips, or the 
blaqk in the compartment of the piece ; but whenever 
any one cannot match the part, either of the domino 
last put down, or of that unpaired at the other end of 
the row, then he says ^o, and the next is at liberty to 
play. Thus they play alternately either until one paiCj 
has played all his pieces, and thereby won the game, or 
till the game be blocked,' that is, when neither party 
can play, by matching the pieces where unpaired at ei- 
ther enH; then that party wins who has, the smallest 
number of pips on the pieces remaining' in their pa»> 
<iessiom 
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ft 18 to the advantage, of every playe* to dispdssess 
himself as early as possible' of the heavy pieces* such 
-as double six^ nve, four, &c. 

Sometimes, when two persons play, they take each 
only seven pieces, and agree to play or draw-; that is, 
when one cannot come in, or pair the pieces upon the 
board at the end unmatched, he is then to draw from 
the fourteen pieces ini stock on the table till he find one 
to suit. 

This game requires strict attention, and nothing but 
practice will make a skilful player. 
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BACK-GAJUtON. 


* 


2 Sizes ..... 1 


& And 4 twice . 




2Fi¥es . . . 






6 and 3 twice . 




2 Four*. . . 
2 Troia^ . . 






6 and 2 twice . 








•6 and 1 twice . 




9Deiicef . • 






4 and 3 twice . 




•2 Aces . . . 






4 and 2 twice . 




6 and 5 twice . 




. 2 


•4 and 1 twice . 




6 and 4 twice . 




2 


3 and 2 twice . 




6 and 3 twice . 




' S 


*3 and 1 twice . 


! *. 8 


«aiid2twi(Se . 


i '. 2 


»2andl4wice . 


. . 2 


*6 and] twice . 


. . % 




«. 




Chances, % 


2 Aces . . , - . 


4 
8 


6 and 4 twice . . 
5 and 3 twice . • 


. 18 


2 Deuces . . 




. 16 


2Trois . . . 




12 
16 


5 and 2 twice . . 
5 and 1 twice . . 
4 and 3 twice . , 


. 14 


2 Fours . . . 




. 12 


2 Fives . . . 




. 14 


2 Sixes . . . 




24 
22 


4 and 2 twice . . 
4 and 1 twice . . 


. 12 


6 and 5 twice . 




. 10 


6 and 4 twice . 


. . 20 


3 and 2 twice . . 


. 10 


6 and 3 twice . 


. . 18 


3 and 1 twice . . 


. 8 


6 and 2 twice , 


. . 16 


2 and 1 twice . . 


. 6 


6 and 1 twice . 


. . 14 




— . 








Poh 


%ts, 294 

3 



Divide 294 b/36 gives 8, which is the average throw 
upon two dice. 
To know the odds of being hit upon an ace. 
Look in the table, where you willfind^ud* miirked. 

«2 Aces 1 *4 and 1 twice ... 2 

*6 and 1 twice • . . 2 *3 and 1 twke ... 2 
•5 and 1 twice . . . 2 «2 and 1 twice ... 2 

Tdtol 11 

' Which, deducted from 36 

The remainder it 25 

So that it Appears that it is 25 to 11 against bitting an 
ace, upon a certain, or flat die. 

The same method may be taken with any othex flat* 
die, as you have seen with the ace. 
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Tlie oddt «f entering a man upon 1, 2, 3» 4, or 5 
points, are 

Reduced, 
for. against 
4to9 
5to4 
Stol 
8 to I 
85tol 



Answer. 

Tb enter it upon 

1 point is 

2 points 

3 points 

4 points 

5 points 



for. ag&inst 
. 11 to 25, or about 
20 to 16, 
27 to 9, 
32 to 4, 

-r- 35 to 1, 

Tlie odds of hitting, witli any chance, in the readlo of 
a single die, are, 

Answer. Red'teed. 

To bit upon for. against. fc(r. against. 

1 is 11 to 25, or about 4 to 9 

2 12 to 24, 1 to 2 
a 14 to 22, 2 to 3 

4 15 to 21, 5 to 7 

5 13 to 21, 5 to 7 

6 17 to 19, 8 1-2 to 9 1-2 
The odds of hitting with double dice are as follow r 



Ansteer. 
To hit upon 
7 is 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 (or26's) 



for. against 

6 to 30, or about 

6 to 30, 

5 to 31, 

9 to 33, 

2 to 34, 

1 to 36, 



Redvtced, 
for. against 
Ito 5 
Ito 5 
Ito 6 
Ito 11 
Ito 17 
Ito 35 



To explaiato a learner how to find by the table of 36 
chances the odds of being hit upon any certain or flat 
die, this second example is added, to .show how to find 
by that table the odds of being hit Mpon a 6. 



2 Sixes . : . 


. 1 


6 and 3 twice . • • 




2Trois . • . 


. 1 


€and2 twice. • . 




2 Deuces . 


. 1 


6 and 1 twice . . • 




6 and 5 twice . 


. 2 


6 and 1 twice. . • 




€ and 4 twice 


. . 2 


5and2twice. . • 





; 17 

Which, deducted from 36 
There remau 19 
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By which it if evident, that it ii 19 to 1 7 agamst being . 
bit upon a 6. 

The Odds qf the Hiti. 

\ 2 love is alxiut 5 to 2 

I 2 to 1 is 2 to 1 

I 1 love is 3 to 2 

1. If yon play three up at backgammon, your prin* 
cipal aim, in the first place, is, either to secure your owe 
or your adver8ary*8 cinque point ; when that is achiev- 
ed, you may play a pushing game, and try to gafnmon 
your adversary. 

2. The second best point (after you have gained yoor 
cinque point) is to make your bar point, thereby pre- 
venting your advenary*8 running witn two sixes. 

3. After having proceeded thus far, you are then to 

C refer the making your quatre point, in your own ta* 
les« rather than the quatre point out of them. 

4. Having effected these points, you have a fair chance 
to gammon your adversary, if he is very forward : for, 
suppose his tables are broke at home, it will then become 
your interest to open your bar point, and tt> force him 
to come out of your tables with a six ; and having your 
men spread, you may not only catch that man which 
your adversary brings out of your tables, but you will 
also have a probability of taking up the man left in your 
tables (supposing that he had two men there.) And 
suppose he should have a blot at home, it will then be 
your interest not to make up your tables ; because, if he 
should enter upon a blot, which you are to make for the 
purpose, you will have a probable chanceof getting a third 
man ; which, if achieved, will give you, at least, 4 to 1 
of the gammon ; whereas, if you have only two of hit 
men up, the odds are in his fovpur that you do not gam- 
mon him. 

5. If yo\i play for a hit only, one or two men taken 
up of your adversary's makes it surer than a greater 
number, provided that your tables are made up. 

6. Insirucdotu how to carry your Men home. 

When you carry yonr men home, in order to lose no 
point, you are to carry the most distant man to the bar 
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p^nt of your advenaiy, that being the first stage ; the 
next stage is six points fartber, viz. in the place where 
your adversary's nve men are first placed out of his ta- 
bles ; t)i^ next stage is upon the sixth point in your ta- 
bles. This method is to be pursued till your men are 
brought home, excepting two, when, by losing a point, 
you may save your gammon, by piJtting it in the power 
of two nves or two fours to save it 

7. When a bit is only played for, you frequently should 
deavour Ao gain either your own or your adversary*^ 
cinque point; and if that fails by your being hit by 
your adversary, and vou find that he is forwarder than 
yourself, you must throw more men into his tables ; 
which is done thus : put a man upon your cinque or 
bar point, and if your adversary, neglects to hit it, you 
may then gain a forward game, mstead of a back game ; 

' but if he hits you, you must play for a back game, and 
then the greater number of men which are taken up 
make your game the better, because you will, by that 
means, preserve your game at home ; and then you 

' should endeavour to gain both your adversary's ace and 
trois points, or his ace and deuce points, and take care 
to keep three men upon his ace point, tha^ if you hit 
him from thence that point may remain still secore to 
you. 

8. At the beginning of a set do not play for m back 
ipime, because it would be running the ri|k of a gam- 
mon to win a single hit. 

RUTJES 

For playing, at setting out, the 36 chances qf the dice^ 
'token you are to play fir a gammon, or Jar a single hit, 

1. Two aces, to^be played on your cinque point amcl 
bar point. 

2. Two sixes, to be played on your adversary's bai 
point, and on your own bar point 

3. *Two trois, to be played on your cinque point, and 
on your trois point in your own table, for a gammoD 
only. 

4. fTwo deuces, to be played on your quatre pomt 
in your own tables, and two nrom the five men placed 
In your adversary's tables, for a gammon only. 
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fi. fTwo fotira, from the five men pla<sed in year ad^ 
Tenary*! tablee, to the cinque point in your own taUei^ 
for a gammon only. 

6. Two fives, from the five men placed in 3^oiir ad- 
Tenary*s tables, to the frois point in youv own tables. 

7. Sise-ace, ]^du are to take yonr bar point ' . 

8. Sise-deuee, a man fipom the five men placed in your 
adversary's tables, to the cinque point in your own taible* 

9. Six and three, a man from your adversary's act 
point, as far as he will go. 

10. Six and four, a man from your adversary's ace 
. point, as far as he will go. 

11. Six and five, a man from your adversary's tea 
point, as far as he can go. 

12. Cinque and quatre, a man from your adversaiyli 
ace point, as far as he can go. 

IS. Cinque- trois, make the trois point in jrour tables. 

14. Cinque- deuce, two men firom the five placed in 
your adversary's tables. 

15. ^^Cinque-ace, one man firom the five pUused fn 
your adversary's tables for the cinque, and one man on 
the cinane point in your own tables, for a gammon onl^, 

16. ^Euatre- trois, two men from the five placed w . 
your adversary's tablea . 

17. Quatre- deuce, make the quatre point in yourowa 
tables. 

18. tQuatre ace, a man firom the five placed in your 
adversary's tables for the quatre, and a man uflOn the 
cinque point in your own tables, for a gammon only. 

19. Trois- deuce, two meu from the five placed inyOnr 
adversary's tables, for a gammon only. 

20. Trois ace, make tbe cinque point in yourowa 
tables. 

21. *Deuce ace, play one man from the five men |^* 
ced in your adversary's tables for the deuce ; and Cor 
the ace, a man upon ttie cinque point in your oww tables, 
for a gammon only. 

RULES 
liow to play the chances (hat are marked thus *ahit ofd^ 

1. •Two trois, two of them on your cinque point in 
your own tables, aad two 'on the quatre point in yo«ir 
adversary's taWes. 

2 fTwo deuces, two on your quatre point in your 
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Min tableSf and two on the trois point in your adver* 
sanr's tables. 

The two preceding cases are to be played in this 
manoer, for this reason, viz. that thereby you avoid be- 
ffig shut up in your adversary's tables, and have tht 
ehance of throwing high doublets, to win the hit. 

3. *Two fours, two on your adversary's cinque point 
in his tables; and two men from the five placed in youi 
adversary's tables. 

4. • 1. Cinque ace, play the cinque from the five men 
placed in your adversary's tables, and the ace from 
« Sir adversary's ace point. 

5. * 2. Quatreace, play the quatre from the five men 
placed in your adversary's tables, and the ace from the 
men on your adversary's ace point. 

6. * 3. Deuce ace, play the deuce from the five men 
placed in your adversary's tables, and the ace firom 
your advetsary's ace point. 

7. Th^se three last chances are played in this man- 
ner, for the following reason ; by laying an ace down in 
3Wur adversary's tables, you have a probability of throw- 
ing deuce-ace, trois-deuoe, quatre- trois, or siz» cinque, 
in two or three throws ; in any of which cases you se. 
cure a point, which gives you vastly the best of the hit. 

, You may observe by the directions given in this chap- 
ter, that you are to play nine chances out the of thirty- si& 
in a oifTereot manner, for a single hit than for a gammon 

Cautions^ ObservaiionSt and Hinis. 

1. To play for a gammon you are to make some blots 
on purpose, the odds being in your favour, that they are 
not hit; but if any blot is hit, as you will have three 
men in your adversary's tables, you must then try to 
secure your adversary's cinque, quatre, or trois point, 
to prevent a gammon, and must be very cautious how 
•uffier your adversary to take up a fourth man. 

2. Do not crowd your game by putting many men 
either upon yourHrois or deuce point in your own tables; 
which is, in effect, losing those men by not having them 
in play. Besides, by crowding your game, to save a 
gammon, you are often gammoned: because when your 
adversary finds your game crowded in your own tables, 
be may then play his game as he thinks proper. 

3. By the following cakulatioos, you may know tii 
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odds of eoteriog a tingle man upon any given number 
of points, and Uie game should be played accordingly. 
^ 4. If you are obliged to leaye a blot, by recourse to 

It the calculations ibr hitting it, you will find the chancaa 

for and against you, and be enabled to judge how to 
play your game to the greatest advantage. 

5. You will also find by the calculations the odds fot ^ 
I and against you, upon being hit by double dice, and 

consequently you will have it in your power to choose 
^ fuch a method of play as is most to your advantage. 

6. If it is necessary to make a run, in order to win a 
hit, and you would know to a point which is most for- 
ward, your adversary or you ; 

Reckon how man^ points you must have to bring 
home to your size pomt in your own tables the man that 
is at the greatest distance from it, and do, the like by 
every other man that is abroad ; when the numbers are 
eummed up, add to them the following numbers for 
those already on your own tables (supposing the men 
that were abroad as on your size point, for bearing) 
namely, six for every man to the size point, five for 
every mdn on the cinque point, four every man on the 
quatre point, three for every man on the trois pmnt, <wo 
for every man on the deuce point Do the like to your 
adversary's game, and then you will know which of 
you is forwardest, and likeliest to win the hit 

Directions for a Learner to bear his Men* 

1. If your, adversary is much before you, never play 
a man from your quatre, trois, or deuce points, in order 
to bear tnat inan from the point where you put it, be- 
cause nothing but high doublets can give you any cJiance 
j for the hit : always play them from your size or highest 

I point; so that throwing two fives, or two fours, will, 

I upon having eased your size and cinque points, be of 

t advantage ; whereas, had your size point remained 

: loaded, you must, perhaps, be obliged to play at length 

' those fives and fours. 

' 2. Whenever you have taken up two of your adver- 

;>' sary's men, and have two, three, or more points, made 

I in your own tables, spread your men, in order either to 

31 take a new point in your tables, or be ready to hit the 

man which your adversary may enter. Assoon as be 

enters one of his men, com/mre his game with yoim ; 
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md if you find that the game is upon a par, or better, 
never fail taking his man up if you can, it being 25 to 
11 against his hitting you ; which chance being so much 
in your favour, you should always fun that risk, when 
you have already two of bis men up.' 

An exception may be made to this rule : if you play 
for a single hit only, and your playing that throw other- 
wise gives you a superior chance for the hit, you ought 
not to take up that man* 

3.. Never be deterred from taking up any one man of 
your adversary's by the fear of his hitting you with 
double dice, because the fairest probability he has of 
hitting you is 5 to 1 against him. 

4. If you have five points in your tables, and have 
taken up one of your adversary's men, and are forced 
to leave a blot out of your tables, leave it upon doublets, 
in preference to any other chance ; because doublets 
are 35 to 1 against bis hitting you, and any other chance 
is but 17 to 1 against him. 

5. Two of your adversary's men in your tables are 
better for a hit than if you had more, provided your 
game is more forward ; because his having three or more 
men in your tables gives him more chances to hit you, 
than if he had but two men in them. 

6. If you are to leave a blot upon entermg a man 
upon your ad versa/y*8 tables, or otherwise, leave it upon 
the point most disadvantageous to him. For example, 
if it is his interest to hit you or take you up as soon at 
you enter, leave the blot upon his lowest open pomt, 
because (as has been slated before) all the men your 
adversary plays upon his trois or hisxieuce pomts are 
deemed lost, being greatly out of play, and his game 
will be crowded there, and open elsewhere, whereby he 
roust be greatly annoyed. : , , . u- -« 

7. To 'prevent your adversary from bearmg nis men 
to the greatest advantage, at the time you are runnmg 
to save your gammon, it is your advantage to leave a 
man upon your opponent's ace pomt, which will pre- 
T«it hiTbeanng his men to his gif««»«? '^^^Vt^h^rh 
will also give ymi the chance of his making a blot, which 
you mry^chance to hit. However, if, upon a calciria. 
IL, you find that you have a throw, or JProUb^^^ 
of siving your gammon, never, wait for a blot, because 
the odds are greatly against hitting it 
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Ckuei by wfy of ^an^le, to calculate the odds ofsamn^ 
or wirmmg the Gammon, 

1. If youi tdversary has so many men abroad as re- 
quire three throws to put tiiem into bis tables; and your 
tablesAre made up^ and you have taken up one of your 
adversary's men ; it is about an equal wager that your 

^opponent is gammoned. 

Because, in all probability, you will have borne two' 
men before you open your tables, and when you bear 
the third man, you will be obliged to open your site oi 
einque point; in that case it is probable that your ad- 
versary is obliged to throw twice before he enters his 
man in your tabteli, and two throws more before he puts 
that man into his own tables, and three throws more to 
put the men which be has abroad into his own tables^; 
ra all seven throws : now, as you have twelve men to 
bear, these probably will take seven throws in bearing, 
because before you can bear all your men, you may 
twice be obliged to make an ace, or k deuce. , 

N. B. No mention is made of doublets of either, side, 
that event being equal to each party. 

The preceding c^se duly attended to, shows how to 
calculate, very njarly, the odds of saving or winning a 
fammon upon most occasions. 

2. Suppose 1 have three men upon my adversary's 
ace point, and five points in my own tables, and that 
my adversary has all his men in his tables, three upon 
each of his fi"e highest points. 

, Qaestion, Whether the probability is for the adyer- 
sary*8 gammoning me or not ? 

Answer. Points. 

For his bearing three men from his 6th point is 18 

* 5th point 15 
4th point 12 
,3d point 9 
2d point 6 

B . . In aim 

Bringing my three'men from my adversoty's 
ace point, to my sise point in my tables, 
being 18 points each, make in all 54 

Remaint 6 
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New in addition to the six points in your favour, there 
i9 a further consideration foe y<Mi, which is, that your 
adversary may make one or two blots in bearing, as is 
£requentiy the case ; by this calculation, you have 
greatly the better of the probability of saving your 
gammon. . 

N. B. This case is supposed upon an. equality of 
throwing. 

3. Suppose 1 leave two blots, either of which cannot 
ee hit but by double dice ; to hit the one, that cast must 
be eight) and the other nsusi be nine ; so that my adver- 
sary has only one die to hit ekher of them. 

The odds are 25 to U against hitting either of those 
blots. 

4 Suppose I leave two other blots than the former* 
which cannot be hit buH by double dice, tbe one Biust 
be hit by eight, and the other hj. seven : 

It is 2 to 1 that I am not hit 

A criHcai Qaim io^pittjf* 

Suppose A and B" place their men in the following 
T for a bit: 



A, three men upon bis. size point in his own tables, 
three men out oi his tables upon his usual point, and 
nine men upon his advenary's ace, deuce, and trois 
points, tiuree upon each ; and suppose B*s men to be 
placed in bis own, and in his adversary's tables, in tbe 
•same manner and order. 

Situated thus, the best player ought to win the hit. 

Now, if A throws first, he ou^t to endeavour to gain 
his adversary's cinque pdint; when that is. done, let 
him lay as many blou as possible, to tempt B to hit him ; 
for every time that B hits them wiU be to A's advan- 
tage, because it puts him backward ; and let A take up 
none of B'e men for the same reason. 

A should endeavour to have three men upon each of 
his adversary's ace and deuce poinu ; because when B 
makes a blot, these points will remain secure, and when 
A has borne five, six, or more men, A may yet secure 
six close points out ef his tables, in order to prevent B 
firom gettrag bis roan home ; and by recourse to calcu- 
lation be may easily ^nd out (in case he makes out his 
tftbles,) who has the best of the hit; lusd if be finds that 
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B it the fortmost, he shoaM then try to lay nieh Mots 
at may be taken up by bit advertary, t)iat be n^iy give 
him a chance for taking up another man, in oait B 
thould ha7e a blot at home. 

Thote who play the foregoing game well may rank 
in the firtt clatt of back-gammon playert. 

A Case of Ouriosity. \ 

A and B play at back-gammon ; A hat borne thir- 
teen men, and bat two men to bear ftpon hit deuce 
point ; B hat thirteen men in hit own tablet, and two 
men to enter. B it to throw and to name the throwt 
both for bimtelf and A, but not to hit a blot of either 
tide. 

. Now what throw it B to naaae for both parties, in ov- 
der to tave hit gammon f 

Anawer, B callt for himtelf two acet, which enters 
hit two men upon A*t ace point B alto eallt two acet 
for A, and therefore A cau neither bear a man -nor play 
one : then B calit for two tixet for himtelf and carries 
one man home upon hit tize point in hit own tables, 
aud the other be places upon hit advertary't bar point : 
B also calls nze'fice for A, to that A hat one man left 
to bear, and then B callt for himtelf either two tixet, 
two fives, or two fourt, any of which bear a man, if 
he hat men in bis tables upon those points, and saves 
hit gammon. 

The following quettion is worth attention^ as being 
6riticai and instructive. 

Supposing that yours and your advertaiy'j tables are 
made up ; 

And that yon have one man to carry home, but that 
he has two men on your bar point to carry home,' which 
lie in wait to catch your man, and tha^ if you past him 
you are to win the hit : suppose also that you have it in 
your option to kun the ride of being hit, by 7 or 8, both 
of which are chances upon double dice: 

Question, ^hich of these chancet it it best for yoa 
to venture f 

Answer. That of 7, for the following reatons t 

First. Becaute the chancet of being hit by 7' or 8 are 
equal. 

Second, if he does not hit 7, you will thf'^i h^ve la 
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your favour twenty-three chances to thirteen, thftt by 
your next throw you either hit him or pass beyond him. 

Third. In case your second throw should be under 7, 
and you cannot hit him, yet you may play that cast at 
borne, and consequently leave the Mot upon double dic& 

Whereas if, on the contrary, you had left the blot 
upon 8, you would have made a bad choice, for the fol* 
lowing reasons : 

1. Because the chances of being hit by 7 or by 8 are 
equal only. 

2. Because, if you should escape the being hit by 8, 
yet then you would have but seventeen chancres in your 
Avour, against nineteen, for either hitting him, or pass* 
log beyond him, by your next throw. 

' 3. Now in case your second throw should be size- ace, 
wbieh is short of him, you would then be forced to play 
the man that is out of your tables, being unable to play 
the six at hom^ and consequently to leave a blot to be 
hit by a single die, (or flat) in which event, contputine 
that you play for eighteen shillings a game, he would 
be entitled to eleven shillings of the Whole depending 
ttake. 

THE LAWS OF THE GAME. 

1. If tbe man it taken from any point, it must be 
played. 

2. A man is not played, till it is placed upon a point 
and quitted. 

3. If a player has only fourteen men in play, there 
is no penalty attending it 

4. If he bears any number of men before he has en- 
tered a man taken up, and Which of course be was 
obliged to enter, such men so borne must be entered 
again in the adversary's tables as well as the man tak- 
en up. 

5. If he has mistaken his throw and played it, and 
his adversary has thrown, it is not in the choice of either 
of the players to alter it, unless both parties agree to it. 
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THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 

Dbaughts, or Chequers, is played on a chequered ta- 
ble of thirty-two white, and thirty- two black squares, 
with twelve black and twelve white men, or chequers. 
The table shouFd be so placed, as that each player will 
. have a black square at his right hand, if they play on 
•^ the white squares ; or a white square, if they play oa 
the blacky 

The men move obi iquely /oniwrdl, until they arriv6 
at the adversary's head row, when they are made kings, 
and move backioard and /brward. The adversary's 
men are taken by leajjing over them, and must be taken 
whenever offered or exposed. No move can be recalled 
after the man has been quitted. The players have the 
first move in each game alternately. 

Draughts maybe best learned by playing the follow^ 
ing games ; for which purpose the white are numbered \ 
number 1 being on your right hand, and 4 on your left ; 
number 5 the right hand of the second row, and 8 the 
lefl, and so on. The numbers should be placed on the 
corners of the squares, so as to be seen when the men 
are placed. -The black men are placed on 1 to 12; the 
white on 21 to 32. 

The letters M. C. F. T. denote Number, Cobur, 
From, To. 
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QAKE THE FIBST* 



* 13 White ioses the game by this move. 
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OAME THE SECOTn>* 



12 
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GAXE THE TUIRD* 



B 11 15 

w'22 18 

B 115 22 
w!25 18 
B 8 11 
w29 25 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



16 23 

26 10 
14 23 

27 18 
6 15 

13 6 



37 B 

38 w 

39 B 
40'w 

41; B 

42 w 



;' 

12 191 
24 8 

3 12 

13 9 

14 18 
28 24 



b| 4 8 
w ,25 22 
B 10 15 



9 
10 w '24 201 



11 
12 

"1§ 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



B 12 16 
w 21 17 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



1 10 
13126 

5 9 
26 23 

9 13 
23 19 



43 B 

44 w 
45' B 

46 w 

47 B 

48 w 



18 23 
24 19; 
23 27; 

19 151 
27 321 
15 11: 



B| 710 
w 11^13 
B 8 12 
w28 24 
b{10 14 
W.23 19 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



13 17 
22 13 
15 22 
32 28 
10 14 
19 16 



49 B 32 27 

50 w 9 5 

51 B 27 23 

52 w 5 i: 

53 B 22 26 
l&c i |dr'wn i 
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GAME THE FOlTBTH* 



C P T 



N 



C I P T 



P T I 



22 

11 

18 
8 

21 
4 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i? 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 



19 
^0 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



w25 22 
B16 20 
w:19 16 
B20 27 
w31 24 
B12 19 



w,23 16 
BlO 14 

w|l7 10 
B 7 14 
w24 19 
b'15 24 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



32 28 
6 10[ 

13 6; 

2 9! 
17 13 

9 14 ! 



23 19 
14 17 
27 23 
17 21 
122 17 
11 16 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



w28 19 
B 1 5 
w22 17 
b'14 18 
w 126 23 
B 118 27 



§| »«W M% V»W%»^^^i»/V»»>V^V%W<^ W %^»^t^»V»»^A<%« V ^»<»<»^^*^W tt 
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ftMIE TBS FIFTO* 
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OAm THB flIXTIf* 



1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

"7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1^ 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



I p 

w,22T8 

Bill 15 
iiril8 11 
b| 8 15 
w25 22 

B.| 4 8 
w29 25 
b| 8 11 
w ,23 181 
b! 9 13 
w:i8 14 
B 10 17 



Wi21 14 
B 6 10 
w25 21 
B llO 17 
Wi21 14 
B 2 6 



NOP T NOPT 



19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



24 19 
15 24 
28 19 
6 10 
22 17 
13 22 



26 17 
11 15 
32 28 
15 24 
28 19 
1 6 



30 26 
3 8 

26 23 
8 11 

123 18 

11 16 



37 

38 

39 

40 

41|w 

42|B 



43 w 

44|b 
45jW 
46 
47 



27 23 
16 20 
3i27i 

6 9 
18 15 

9 18} 



23 14 
12 16 
19 12 
10 19i 
12 8; 
dr'wni 



0j ^^^V^^II^W^W^%»%IV^»W^»V^V^V W *^<MWW^^<<W^<^^^ 
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DRAtTGRTS. 



OAXE THE SBYBlfTH* 



^^»^»w»^%<w%<wfc<%^»«»<»<w»^^v^^%^/%%^^^^^^^>*^^^^^ f \ 



If C F T 



P t 



N C 



p T : 



22 18 
11 15 
18 11 

8151 

21 17 

4 8 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



17 13 

8 11 
23 19 

9 14 
25 21 
14 18 



26 23 
18 22 
30 26 
15 18 
26 17 
18 22 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



23 18 
11 16 
27 23 
16 20 
32 27 
10 14 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



29 22; 

14 18 
23 14 

6 10 

15 6 
2 25! 



25 
26 
27 

28 B 
29 



17 10 
7 14 

18 9 

5 14 
13 9 

6 13 



19 15 
1 6 



33 w 24 19 



B 3 7 
w 128 24 
B 122 25 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
dec 



19 15 
25 30 
27 23 

20 27! 
3124; 
30 26 



23 18 
26 22 
1814 
12 16: 
15 Hi 
dr^wnf 
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OAUE THE EIGHTH. 
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«84 



JOLAOGHtB* 



jKAKB THS NHfTH 



^^m 



i V 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i? 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



C F T N 



22 17 
11 15 
25 22 

8 11 
29 26 

9 13 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
*24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



F T 



30 26 
6 9 
19 15 
11 16 
25 21 
16 19 



23 16 
12 19 
32 28 

1 6 
15 11 

7 16 



14 10 

6 15 
18 11 

2 6 

7 10 
lloses 



P T i 



|Pw^»w^^ w ^^> v yw%<w» w ^w » »^%»»^»»<»»^»%»/^^^»»»»»»^^tfl|- 



* By this mbve Bkck loses the game. 
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OA VX TBB TBBTB* 



j^w»^ ^ ^^^ % ^w» i< %^^^»%^^» w »»»» %» »^»»»^»<»« % %%^ ^ 'v»^^»%^^^t^W 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



11 15 

22 17 
811 

25 22 
9 13 

23 18 



6 9 
27 23 

9 14 
18 9 

5 14 
w^25 



N 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



15 24 
28 19 
7 11 
22 18 
13 22 
18 9 



F T 



6 13 
25 18 

3 8 
18 14 
10 17 
21 14 



P T 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



bI 1 6 
w24 19 
B 115 24 
w:28 19 
B 11 15 
w32 28 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
6ic 



11 16 

14 9 

2 7 

9 6 

7 10 

drVn 



t»*fwm^0m^m n tmf^nm%nmtt0tmtw% v w m v^^mM/vm ^in ^^n0*nf%^f ^ 
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6A1CB Tira: ELETBIVTB. 



tg^^»l^|V V %*>»^^<» » V»<WV%WVV»W»%»»V' 
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GAME THE TWELFTH. 



N C P T 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 



11 15 

22 17 
8 11 

125 22 
11 16 

23 18 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i? 

\^^ 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 



15 19 
24 15 
10 19 

17 13 
9 14 

18 9 



5 14 
22 17 

7 10 
27 24 
19 23 
26 19 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



F T 



16 

wl31 

b114 
w26 

B 

w 



23 
26 
18 
19 
22 
14 



10 
21 

3 
14 

4 



B 8 
w32 

B 6 

w27 

Bll 

113 



11 
27 
10 
23 
15 
9 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 



F T ; 



7 11 
124 20 
15 24 
28 19: 
11 15 
30 25 



15 24 

25 18 

1 6 

5 1 

6 13 
dr'wn 
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)- 



OAHS THB TUUtTMBIfrKk 



1 W 

2 B 

3 

4 B 

5w 
6 



7' 
8 



w 

B 

9 w 

10 B 

11 

121 B 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



22 17 
U 15 
25 22 

9 13 

23 18 
6 9 



18 11 
8 15 

27 23 
914 

30 25 
5 9 



24 19 
15 24 
28 19 
7 11 
22 18 
13 22 



N 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



F T 

^6l7 
3 9 
32 28 
11 15 
18 11 
8 24 



28 19 
4 8 

17 13 
2 6 

25 22 
8 11 



w 31 26 
B 11 16 
w ,22 17 
B ,14 18 
w23 7 
Idr'wn 



p T I 



B%^V% W ^KW»^^^W^V^<V» ^ »^^<WVW»<V^^^V^I%^V^^W<^<* ^ 
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€MkHE TKB FOTTSTEXmrH. 



11 15 

22 17 
8 11 

17 13 
4 8 

23 19 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



P T 



15 18 
24 20 
11 16 
28 24 
8 11 
26 23 



9 14 
3126 

6 9 
13 6 

2 9 
26 22 



N 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



9 13 
32 28 

1 6 
21 17 
14 21 
123 14 



P T 



10 26 
19 1 
13 17 
30 23 
21 SO 
1 6 



3 8 

6 2 

7 10 
23 19 
10 14 
dr'wn 



F T i 



I )t%»^^»VW»»^K»VVWVVS^<W^» V W»»%»WVfc%V»%<»*^^r»^^ W t H 
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DBA17GHTS. 



OAXX THB FIFTEElfTH* 



ir |c 



11 15 

22 17 
15 18 

23 14 
9 18 

17 14 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



P ' T 



10 17 
21 14 

8 11 
24 20 

6 9 
26 23 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



F T 



F§2 

30 25 
9 18 
27 23 
18 27 
25 18 



I 5 9 
32 23 
I 4 8 
[29 25 
12 16 
19 



P T 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



3 8 
23 19 
18 22 
25 18 
11 16 
20 11 



31 
32 
33 



2 
3 
6 
dr'wn 



^ 
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GAMB THE SIXTEENTH. 



NOP 



22 18 
11 16 

25 22 
10 14 
29 25 
16 20 



24 19 
8 11 

19 15 
4 8 

22 17 
7 10 



T9 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 




C F 



/21 17 
1 6 
17 13 
3 7 
w28 24 
B 12 16 



w,26 23 
B 8 12 
w23 19 
B |l6 23 
w ;31 26 
B 7 10 



26 19 
11 16 
18 11 
1G23 
W27 18 
loses. 



K c 



P T 



Bj this move Black loses the game. 
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IM 



CMUnt THX BIOV»Elf1B. 



■n" 


c 


F T 


N 


c 


F T 


N C 


'f'"t" 


1 


B 


11 15 


19 


B 


4 8 


37 B 


6 9 


2 


W 


22 17 


20 


W 


25 22 


88 w 


32 23 


3 


B 


9 13 


21 


B 


8 11 


39,3 


9 27 


4 


W 


17 14 


22 


W 


22 18 


<&c.|w 


loses. 


5 


B 


10 17 


23 


B 


11 16 








ejw 


21 14 


24 


W 


27 23 








7 


B 


8 11 


25 


B 


16 20 








8 


W 


24 19 


26 


W 


31 27 








9 


B 


16 24 


27 


B 


13 17 








10 


W 


28 19 


28 


W 


30 26 








11 


B 


11 16 


29 


B 


1 6 








12 


W 


25 21 


•30 


W 


18 15 








13 


B 


6 9 


31 


7 


20 24 








14 


W 


29 25 


i 


W 


27 20 








i;^ 


B 


9 18 


B 


7 10 








16 


W 


23 14 


34 


W 


14' 7 








17 


B 


16 23 


35 


B 


2 27 
21 14 






J5 


W 


26 19 


36 w 




II 



♦ 30 Here the g«m« ii loil by Whit«. 



13 
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IM 



Bw^ffQmn* 



aAitam] 



ir c F T 



4v 

6 B 

"tIb 

8w 



9 
10 
11 
12 



13 H 

14 w 
151 
16 
17 
18w 



ins 

22 17 

9 13 

17 14 

10 17 
|21 14 

5TT 
|24 19 
15 24 
128 19 

11 16 
25 21 



6 9 
129 25 

9 18 
23 14 
16 23 
26 19 



<»/»%/w»>^^»»^^»^^^*^^^^^^^^»^V»| I 



19 

20 

21 

'^ w 

23 

24 



25 

26 

27 

28 w 

29 

30 



31 
32 
33 
84 
35 



4 8 
125 22 

811 
22 18 
11 16 
27 23 



F T 



16 20 
31 27 
13 17 
30 26 
1 6 
19 16 



12 19 

23 16 

e«9 

18 15 

9 18 



36|w|21 14 



N C 



37i B 
381 w 

39 B 

40 w 
41 



711 
lb 8 

3 19 
27 23 
18 27 
dr'wD 



FT 1: 



( ^ '*w^^i»<v»^^^^»%w^^<w^^i%i'^^»v^Mw»M^»v»'^»^wi<»^»% m ^<lj I 
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li!5 



6AKB THB TWENTIKTH. 




8w 



9 
10 
11 
12 



10 19 

25 22 

9 14 

18 9 

5 14] 
22 17 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



B 1019 
w ,31 27 
b| 811 
w,29 25 
b| 6 10 
w27 23 



7 10 81 B 11 16 

14 w 27 24 32 w^25 22 

15 B 2 7 3313 10 15 

16 w 24 15 34 w, 22 17 

17 B 10 19,35 B 15 18 

18 w 17 10 l&c Idr'wii 
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1U6 DftAireaiv. 

QrtHcal situatum to draw Oames. 

It it racommeiided.to the student to place the meo ia 
ttee followiof tituations, and endeavoar to find out tfae 
PM>v«Hi vrithout the book. . ^ 

Fumi, 
- On No. 3, 4 black kings: on Na 15 a white king, and 
white to move. 

wl5,n 63,8 wll,7 68,12 w 7, 11 4fcc . 

Steomd. 
No. 5 a black man, 9 a black king ; 7 a white kin^ 
and white to move. 
w7. 10 b9.13 wlO,14 bl3,9 w 14, 10 &e. 

Third, 
Nil. 3. 4, 12 black kings; 10, 11 white kings, and black 
tu move. 

b9.8 W10.1& 68,3 wl5,19 bl2.8' 
w 19, 15 &C. 

Fburth. , 

No. 13 a black man, 14, 15 black kings ; 22r 23 white 
kings, and black to n>ove. 

bl4, 17 w23,26 b 15 w22,25 
bl7,21 w25,2? bl0,14 w28,30 
b 14, 17 w 22, V o 17, 14 &c. 

No. 18, 19 b*ack kings, 28 a black man ; 27,32 whft« 
kipgs. e:^ * white.to play 

w27,24 bl8,15 w24,20 b 16, U 
w 2G, 24 b 19, 23 w 24, 20 &c 

Na 21 a black man; 22, ^, 24 black kings; 30 • 
white man, 31. 32 white kings, and black to move. 
b24,78 W3t, 27 b23,19 w 27, 31 
619,24 WS2.27 b24,2^ w 27, 32 
b22,18 w31,27 b 18, U w 27, 31 
b 15, 19 w 31, 27 k,c. 

CriHcta SthuUions to win Chma, 

- First 
No. 21 a Mack man, 25 a b\w^ k'm»*. 26, 27 wbH^ 
kings, and either to move. 



dbyGOGgk 



b5r,«9 w27,23 b29,25 w23,18 
b25,29 wl8,22 b21,25 w26,30 

Second. 
No 1, 2 black kings ; 10, 11 white kiDgs ; 5 • WhlM 
and either to play. 

w 10, 14 b 2,6 w 14,17 b 6, 9 

wl7, 13 b 9,6 w 11,16 b 6, 2 

wl6,10 b 2,«J' wl9,23 \^6, 2 

wis, 9 b 1,6 w23,18 b6,lS 

w 18, ii b 13, 9 w 14, 10 dtc 

Set the men ai befoie. 



b2, 6 


w 11, 15 


b 6, 9 


w 15, IS 


b9, 6 


w 10, 14 


b 6, 9 


wl4,17 


b9,13 


wl8,22 


bis, 9 


w 17, 13 


b9, 6 


w22,18 


b 6, 2 


wis, 9 


bl, 6 


w 18, 14 


b 6,13 


W S, J 



Tfidrd, 
No. 1 2 black kings, 3 a black man ; 9, 10, 11 wUti 
kmfff, 12 a white man, and black to play. 

bl,5 w 9, 13 b5, 1 wll,16 
b2,6 wlO,14 b6, 2 wl7, 9 
bl,6 w 9, 5 b6. 1 wl5,U 
b2,6 wll, 7 1>3,10,w 6, 9 

Fourth. 

{la 5 a white king, 21 a white man: A 10 black 
kiiici. biack being to move, may win thus : 

b 6, 1 w 6, 9 b 10. 15 w 9, 

b 15, 18 w 5, 9 b 1, 5 W 9, 6 

bl8. IS w21,17 b-5, 1 w 6, 9 

bl5,18 w 9, 5 b 18, 22 w 17, 

b 1, 6 w 5, 1 b 6, 2 wl4,10 

b22,18 w 1, 6 b 18, 14 

Place the men as before. 

b 6, 1 w 6, 9 bl0,15 w2i,17 

bis, 18 wl7,13 bl8,15 w 9,14 

b 1, 5 wl4,17 bl5,10 wl7,22 

10,14 w22,25 b 5, 1 w25,2t 
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SlTUilfriONS FOR STROKES. 

Fir$L 
On No. 17 a U»ck man, on Ko.9d a Uaek kta|; 18. 
tr white ItHiRS. and white to play. 

wl8,^ bl7, 26 w27,3J 

No. 17, 27 white kings, 18 a Mack raao. », » hNwiL 

kkicsi and white to play- 

^V w 17, 22 '^b 18, 25 w27.tS 

No. 18, 19 white kings, 28 a white man ; 31, 32 black v 
kicci. to a black man, and white to move. 

Fwrilu 
llaSM1,21 black men. 29 a blaok kins; ^,M»S6» 
90 white men, and white to move 

wi8,14 b9.18 w26»92 blt,3& 
W24.19 

Fifth. 

Re^ 12, 21 Wack men, 27, M btack klngi; ».90 
white men. 15, 18 whi« kings, ind white to mov^ 
vr30^2& b31.22 w^18.25 b21,30 
- w20,16 bl2,19 wis, 31 

Sixih. 

R6. T, 23 black kings, 9, 13 black men : 8. tl« <l 
white men, 17 a white kinft. and white lomofe. 
w22. 18 b13,22 w8,6 b23, 14 
w 3,26 

Snointk. 

No. 2 13, 14 Wack men, 24 a Wack kmg: 18,21 
white b iiRS, 19, 21 white "nw^jnJ/'^V*^^,?**^ 
ii21, 17 bl4,21 wU>lt »>U.l«f 
wl8,11. 
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fO0 OXAIfGSTS. 

EighHu 
Na 1, 6, 9 black men, 18 a black king % 7 a woilt 
Uoii 13. 15 white men, and white to play. 
^ wl5,|0 b6,15 wl3,6 bl,16 
w 7,23 

JfitUh. 
No. 6, 7 white kingi, 9 a white mao ; 5 a bladi man, 
14. 15 black kings, aud white to play. 

, w7,10 bl4,7 w6.« b6,14 
vt%9 

Tmth, 
No. 16, 8, 32 black men; 15, 27, 30, 32 white mcBi 
•ad white to play. 

wl.'i,!! h M5 w30,26 b22,31 
w32,2a b31,24 w 28, 1 

Eleventfu / 

Ho. 8. 28 white men, 22 a white king; 7, 15 biai^ 
kjnas. 21 a black man, and white to play. 

w^25 b21,30 w6,2 b30,23 
w 2,27 

Na 2 a black man, 27,31 black kin^; lOawkilt , 
Biau, 14, 19 white kin^s^and white to move. 
wlO. 7 bd^ll wl9,15 bll, 18 
w 14,32 

T%iHeevlh. 

No. 3, 13 black men, 25, 26 black kingk : 11 a wliila 
15, 16 white kings, and white to move. 
wll,7 b3, 19 w 16,21 

Flourteenih. 
No. 3 a Mack man, 26, 27 black kings; 11 a whiia 
15, 16 white kin^s, and white to move. 
wll,8 b3, 19 w 15,22 

F(ffemth. 
N. U 3, 5 black m^^ 25 a black kmg; 1(K 14 17 
white men, 13 a white king, and white to ♦nov ;, 
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wlO, 6 b 1,10 w14, 7 bS,10 
.wl7,14 blO,17 wl3,29 «6c 

StxUenfh, 

JKo. t 6, 7, 10, IJ, 14, 15 bldck men ; 19, 20^ 21, », 

S3, 26, 30 white men, and white to move. 

w20«16 bl5,24 w22,ia bl2,19 

w 18, 2 ^ I 

Seventemtfu 
No. 2, 3, 16, 23 black men, 14 • bkck king; 1 S 
wLite kings, 9, 29, 31 white men, and black to movb' 
b 23. 27 w 31, 24 b 16, 19 w 24 15 
b 14, 10 w is, 6 b 3, 7 w 29, 25 
b 7,10 w 25.22 b 12, 14 

Et^hieenih, 
No. 10, 13, 17 black men, 27 a black king ; 19^ 22, 
86, 30 white men, and white to play. 

w26,23 bl7,26 wl9,16 b27,18 
w30, 7 

No.l, 6, 10, 19, 20 black men; 13, 15,27,28,31 
white men, and white to play. 

wis, 9 b 6,13 wis, 6 bl,10 
w27,24 b20,27 w 31, 6 

TwentUth, 

No. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12, 20, 21 black men; 14, 15, 19, SS^ 
36, 27, 30 white men, and white to play. 

w19,16 b21,30 w14,10 b 7,14 
w27, 2 bl2,19 w23,16 b30,23 

Tuentyjirst 

Na. 3, 6. 10, 13, 14, 17, 19 black men ; 7, 20, 21, 23^ 
26. 90 white /tien, and black to move. 

bin, 2.*^ w26, 19 bl7,26 w30,23 
bl4,lS w23,14 blO,17 w21,14 
b 3,17 

12 . 
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Nat, 7,10, 11, 11 lar, U 21 bla<^ men; 9, 20,«» 
' S3, 98, 30, SI, 32 white fneB« a^d white to m ve. 
W20.16 bll,20 wl9,U b10,i9 
w23.]e bl2,19' wtSl,17-bl3,» 
w86. S 

Tvo«Mty-ihir4, 

R(k 3, 5, 8, 10, 11, 15, 1$, 22 black men , 17, 18» 80, 
t7, 28, 29, 31, 32 white men, and white to move. 
W31,9S b22^3l w 18,14 bSl,Si 
wl4,7b3,10w»^, 3 

No. S, 12b:ack men, ^4, 29, 32 black kfngi; 8,9, 30, 
Jl while men ; 15 a white king, and white to move. . 
w31,27 b3123 w30,25 b29,22 
wl5. Ml bl4, 7 w 8y 3 b 6.14 
• w 3, 19 
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THE GAME OF HAZARD. 

Art number of penons may pky at this gama He 
who takes the box and dice throwi a main, t. c aehaace 
for the company, which must exceed four^ and not bo 
more than nine, otherwise it is to main; he conse- 
quently must keep throwing tilt he produce five, six, se- 
ven, eight, or nine ; this done, he must throw hit own 
chance, which may be any above three, and not ex- 
ceeding ten ; if he should throw two aces or trois^ace, 
(commonly termed crabs) he loses his stakes, let the 
company's chance, which we call the main, be what it 
may. . If the main'should be seven, and seven or eleven 
is thrown immediately after, it is called a nick^ and the 
' caster (the present player) ■ lios out his stakes. If eight 
be the main, ar<' eigh* or *welve should be thrown dh 
lectly afier, it is iklso tt^meJ a nick, and the caster wins 
his stakes. The caster throwing any other number for 
the main, such as are adtnltted, and brings the same 
munber immediately afterward, it is a nick, and he 
gams waaierer staaee ne nas made. Eve^y innM suo- 
eassive raaius the caster wins he pays to the ban, of 
Biroisher of the dice, the usual fee. 

The meaning of a stake or bet at this fame oitfeif 
from any other. If any one chooses to lay imm mo- 
ney with the thrower or caster, he must place his cash 
i:pon the table, within a circle destined for that purpose; 
when he has done this, if the caster l^^rees to it, he 
knocks the box upon the table at the |»er8on*s money 
with whom he intends to bet, or mentions at whose 
vioaey h« throws, which is suflScifent, and he becomes 
resnoosible for whatever sum is down, unless the stakec 
calls to covert in which case the caster is obliged to 
■take also, else the bets are void. The person whc oeti 
with the thrower may bar any thfow which the caster 
nay be go'rog to cast, on condition neither of the dtea 
is seen ; but if one die should be discoveredi the castst 
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■luft throw the otbef to h, mUetsthetbroir MlNamdia 
piopertiino. 

TABLE OF THE ODDS. 

IfievM H tbo maiB and Ibur the chanet, h is two 'o 
one agaiioit the tbrowec 

6 to 4 is 5 to 3 

' S to 4 M 4 to 3 

X 7to9i83to2 

Via ft . 5^*^^^"^'^^^^^'^'* 
' {6to5,witht£ttwotroi& 

7to5]s3to2 

fi to 5 i ^^^< tmrring two troif. 

) 5 to 4, with two iroii. 

ft to JS i even, barring two fours. 

' (6 to4, with two fours. 

9 to 5 Is oven. 

9 to 4 is 4 to 3. 

The nick of seven is seven to two, sometimes laid tea 
•o three. , 

The nick of six and eight is five to one. 

It is absolutely necessary to be a perfect master of 
these odds, so as to have them as quiek as thought, fb* 
khe purpose of playing a prudent game« ana to make 
jse of them by way of ensuring bets, m what is termec^ 
hedging, in case the chance happens to be not a likely 
Mie ; for a good calculator secures himself, by taking 
the odds, and often stands part of his bet to a certainty. 
For instance* if seven itf the main, and four thechawce, 
and he has five dollars depending on the main, by tak- 
ing six dollars to three, he must either wm two dollars 
or one ; smd on the other hand, if he does not like liip 
chance, by laying the odds against himself he must savsT 
In proportion to the bet he has made. 

i 

Additional Wctiattom <m Haxard. 

, If 8 and 6 are main and chance^ it is nearly 11 to It 
ttiat either one or thp other is thrown off in two throws. 
If 5 and 7, or 9 and 7, are maift and chance, the pro- 
bability that ihcy will be thrown in two throws, is near 

If 5 and 8, or 9 and 8, or 5 asd 6, (» 9 and 6, an 
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main and chance/ the prohability of thro'wing one of 
. them in two thnws is as 7 to 9 exactly. 

And if 7 and 4, or 7 and 10, are mam and chance, 
the probability that they will be thrown out in two 
throws is also as 7 to 9. 

If 7 and 8, or 7 and 6, are main and chance, you 
may lay 15 to 14 that one of them is thrown in two 
throws. 

But if 5 and 4, or 5 and 10, or 9 and 4, or 9 and 10, 
are main and chance, he that engages tt> throw either 
main or chance in three thrown has the worst of. the 
lay; for i| is very near as 21 to 23. 

If the main be 7, the gain of the setter is about one 
and one-third per cent. 

If the main be 6 of 8, the gain of tlfe setter is about 
two and a half per cent. 

If the main be 5 or 9, the gain of Ae setter is about 
one and a half per cent. 

But should any person be resolved to 8e| up on the 
first pain that is thrown, his chance is about one and 
•even-eighths per cent. 

Hence the probability of a main to the probability 
of BO main,^ is as 27 to 28, or very nearly. 

If a person should undertake to throw a six or an 
ace with two dice in one throw, he ought .to lay & to 4. 

Ano^er lable displaying the odds against winning any 
number of events successively; equally applicable to 
Haxardf Faro, Rouge e$ Noir^ Billiaras, or other 

. games of chance. 

1. It is an even bet that the player loses the first time. 

2. That he does not win twice together, is 3 to 1 

Three successive times 7 to 1 

Four ditto 15 to 1 

Five ditto 31 to 1 

and in that proportion to any number,doubling the odds 
•very time with the addiuon of one for the stake. 
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THE GAME OF CHESS. 



This Game k played on a board the sane at thai 
«Med in dnrafflits or cfaequen, containing sixty-four 
•qnares. The board must be so pkiced that each player 
will have a white sqaare at his right hand. The sqnarea 
are named from the pieces, viz. mat on which the kins 
it placed is called the king's square, and that on which 
the king's pawn is placed, the king's second sauare,that 
before the pawn the king^s third square, ana the next 
the kinff's fourth, and so of all the piecea of -each side. 
jLaoh puiyer has eight pieces and eight pawns, which 
are thus placed ; the white kins on the fourth sqOare 
from the right hand, which is black, and the queen on 
the fifth, which is white, the black king on the fifth 
square from the riaht hand on the other side the board,' 
directly opposite the white king, and the queen on the 
fourth, opposite the white queen ; each queen being on * 
a square of her own colour. The bishops, one on the 
third and one on the sixth square of each side ; the 
knights on the second and seventh, and the rooks on 
tiie firat and eighth, or comer squares ;. the pawns on 
the lines of squares immediately in fVont of the pieces 
' 4^ each side. The pieces and pawns before the king, 
and on his side the board, are called the king's pawn, 
king's bishop, king's bishop's pawn, &c.; those oefore 
the queen, and on her side, are called the opeen's 
pawn, queen's bishop, queen's bishop's pawn, asc. 

The white queen being on the left of her kinc, and 
the black queen on the right of hers, players ^tould 
accustom themselves to play with either «x>lour. 

The pawns move /VNioanf only ; they may move one 
or two squares the mt move, but aflerward only ona , 
thepayvns can only take by taovlng angularly forward. 

Tna knights move obliquely three squares at a time, 
vaolting over any piece which may be in their way, 
from black to white, and from white to black; a move 
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which m^ be better learnt from the gamps beriNftfter 
stated, than from description. 

The bishops move angularly, forward or backward, 
on the cc^dur on whic^ they are originally placed. 

The rooks move in stnMght lines, forward, back- 
ward, or sidewise. 

The a ueen has the moves of the bishop and of the rook. 

The King moves ih every direction, but one square 
only at, a time, except in castling. He may castle once 
in the game, which is done by placing tne rook with 
which he castles, on Uie square next to the king, and 
tiien placing the king' on the square next the other aide 
of the rook. 

The queen, rooks, and bishops, move the whole ex- 
tent of the board, miless impeded by some other piece 
or pawn. 

The player is not compelled, as at draughts, ta take 
any piece offered him, out may^ refuse n he thinks 
proper. When any piece is captured, it is removed 
from the board, and ue capturin'g piece placed in the 
same square. 

When the king is exposed to the attack of any of the 
adversary's pieces or pawns, he is said to be in check, 
* and if he is unable to avoi(} the attack, by takin||^ the 
attacking piece, interposing one of his own, or retiring 
out of check, he is t^eck-mated, and his adversary wii^ 
thefaihe. 

When the pieces and pawns on each 'side are so 
much reduced, or so situated, that neither par^ can 
check-mate the other's king, the gaiQe is drawn. 

When a player has no piece or pawn which he can 
move, except his kinr, ana his king not being in check, 
is yet so situated thathe cannot move without going into 
check, he li slale-mated. ' Phtllidore, Ho^^Ie, and many 
tithers, my that he who is stale-mate wins tke game; 
but Sarratt, in his work, published in London, 1808^ 
states, that ** in Italy, France, Germany, Ae., and by all 
Italian players of eminence, stale-mate is considered a . 
drawn game f and gives this as an established law. 

Lblws of the Game. 

1. If the board, or pieces, be improperly placed, the 
mistake cannot be rectified afler four moves on each 
eide are played. • 
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2. When a placer has touched' a piece, he mtwt 
move it, unless it is only to replace it; nvhen he must . 
•ay, " J'adcubet*.* or I replace. 

3. When a player has quitted a piece, he cannot 
- recall the move. 

4. If a player touch one of his adversary's pieces* 
without saying Xadouhe, he may be compelled to take 
it, or if it cannot be taken to^ove his king. 

5. When a pawn is moved two steps, it may be taken 
by any adversary's pawn which it passes, and the cap- 
turing pawn most be placed in that square over which, 
the other leaps. 

6. The king cannot castle if he has before moved, 
if he is in check, if in castling he passes a check, or 
if the rook has moved. 

7. Whenever a player checks his adversary's king, 
he must say Check, otherwise the adversary need not 
notice the check. If the player should, on the next 
move, attack the queen or any other piece, and then 
say check, his adversary may replace his last move, 
and defend his king. 

8. When a pawn reaches the iirst row of the adver-, 
■ary's side, it may be made a queen, or any other piede 
the player chooses. 

9. If a false move is made, and is not discovered 
until the next move is completed, it cannot be recalled. 

10. The kfng cannot be moved into check, nor with- 
in one square of the adverse king, nor can any player 
move a piece or pawn that leaves his king in check. , 

Mr. Hoyle^B Oeneral RuUtfor the Game of Chess.. 

1. Before you stir your pieces, you ought to move 
your pawns, and afterward bring out your pieces to 

' support them. Therefore, in order to open your game 
well, the king's, the queen's, and the bishop's pawns 
should be first played. 

2. you are not, therefore, to play out any of your 
pieces in the early part of your game, because you 
thereby lose moves, in case your adversary should 
have it in his power by playing a pawn upon them, to 
make them retire, which also opens his rame at the 
same t>me ; more particularly avoid plaving/ your 
queen out, until yova game is tolerably vmH opened. 

14 
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Sl NeT«r sive cheek unleM lotne ad vantess is thev*- 
b^ gained, becmuie you lote the move if ne i» able 
either to take or drive your piece awajr. 

4. Do not crowd your game by having too manv 
pieces together, choking up your panage,80 as to im- 
]>ede your advancing or retreating your men as occa- 
sion may render necessary. 

5. If your game is crowded, endeavour to free it by 
making exchanges of pieces or pawns, and castle your 
king as loon as possible. 

6. Endeavour, on the other hand, to crowd jyour 
adversary's game, thus : when he plasrs out his pieces 
btrfbre he does his pawns, attack them as soon as yoa 
ca^ with your pawns, by which you may make him 
loss moves, ana thus crowd him. 

7 If the adversary attacks your king, and it should 
not he in jrour power to attack hisj «tor exchanges 
witk him : and if he retires when you present a piece 
to exchange, he may lose a move, and thus you gain 
an a</vantage. 

8. Play your men in so good guard of one another, 
that if any mm vou advance he taken, the adverse 
piece mav be taken also by that which protected 
yours, and with this view, be sure to have as many 
guards to your piece as you perceive your adversary 
advances pieces upon it ; and if you can, let them be 
of less consideration than those.he attacks with. If 
you find that 'you cannot well support your piece, 
see if by assailing one of his tli&t is better, or as good, 
^ou cannot thereoy save yours. 

9. Avoid making an attack unless well pssparod 
for it, for 3W)u open thereby your adversary's game, 
and make him ready prepared to pour in a strong 
attack upon you when your weak one is over. , 

10. Never play any man till you have examined 
wheUieryou are tree from danger by your enemy's last 
move : nor o0er to commence an attack till you have 
considered what injury he would be able to do you by 
his next moves, in consequence of yours, that you may 
frustrate his designs, if hurtful, before it is too lato. 

11. When your attack is prosperous, never be di- 
verted from following up your scheme (if possible) on 

' to giving him mate, by taking any piece, or other ad- 
vantage your adveisaiy may purposely throw in your 
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vri^, wiUv this inteiition> that by your talEing that halt 
he might gain a move that would make youf desiga 
prove abortive. 

12. When you are pursuing a wellrcenceived attack, 
bat'- judge it necessarv to iorce vour way through ]^i» 
.adversary's defence with the toss of a few pieces ; i^ 
upon re^oning as many moves forward as you can* 
you see a prospiBct of success, rush on boldly, and sa- 
vriiice a piece or two to < achieve your ol^ect : these 
bold attempts make the finest games. 

13. Never let your queen so stand before your king, 
as that your adversary, by bringing a rook or a bishop, 
might check your king, if she was not there, for 3rou 
liaraly have a chance to save her. 

14. Let not youradveraary's knight (particularly if 
duly guarded; come to check your king and queen, or 
your King and rook, ^r your queen and rook, or your 
two TocAu at the same time: for in the first two cases, 
the king being compelled to go out of check, the queen 
or the rook must be lost: and in the lost two cases, a 
rook must be lost, at best, for a worst piece. 

15. . Be careful that no guarded pawii of your adver- 
sary's fork two of your pieces. 

16. When the kings have castled on dii!ferent sides 
of the board, the enemy must advance upqn the other 
king the pawns he has on that side of the board, taking 
care to bring up his piepes, eepeciaily his queen and 
rooks, to support them ; and the king that has castled 
is not to stir his- three pawns till compelled to it . 

17. Endeavour to have a move as it were in ambus- 
cade, in playing the game : that is, place the queen, 
bishop, or rook, behind a pawn, or a piece, in such » 
way, as that upon playing that pawn, or piece, you 
discover a check upon vour adversary's king, and thus 
•get a piece, or some other advantage by it. 

18. Never protect an inferior piece with a better, if 
you can do it with a pawn, becautte that better piece 
may in such a case be, as it were, out of play ; on the 
same account, you ought not to guard a pawn with a 
piece, if you have it in your power to guard it with a- 

19. A pawn passed, and well supported, frequently 
costs ^ »dven»ry a piece. And if you play to wm 
the game only, whenever you have gamed a pawn, or ^ 
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any other advantage, and are not in dangejr of losiiw 
the move thereby, make as frequent exchangea of 
pieces as possible.' 
SO. If yon have three pawns each npon ti>e board, 
^ and no piece, and you have one of yoiur pawns on cnm 
side of the board, and the other two on the opppaita, 
and your advertory's three pawns also «re opp«Ante to 
your two, march with your king as soon as possible, 
to take his pawns ; and if he tries with his king- to 
protect them, go on to queen with your single pawn : ' 
and if he goes to prevent it, take his pawns, and push 
the others to queen. 

21. Toward the end of a game, each parhr having 
only three or four pawns on 4>ppo8ite sides of the boap£ 
the kings should endeavour to gain the move, in order 
to win the gam^. For instance, if you bring 3rour king 
opposed to your adversary's kin^, with only one square 
between you, you Will have ^ined the move. 

22. When your adversary has his king and one pawr 
on the board, and you have your king only, yon can 
not lose that game, if you can bring ^our king to be 
opposite to your adversary's when he is direcUy eidiet 
before or on one side of his pawn, and there is only 
one square between the kings. 

23. When your adversary has a bishop and one^wa 
on the rook's line» and bishop ie not bf the colour thsc 
commands the square his pawn is going to, ^nd yo« 
have only king, if you can get into that comer, that 
game cannot l)e lost, but may be won by a staler 

24. When the game is to your disadvantage, havinf 
only your queen left in play, and your king is in the 
position of stale-mate, keep giving check lo your ad- 
versary's king, taking especial care not to check him 
where he can interpose any of his pieces that make 
the stale ; you will at last force him, by so doing, to 
take ywir queen, and then you conquer by being in a 
stalemate. (See p. 208.) 

26. Never cover a check with a piece that a pawn 
pushed upon it may take, for fear of only getting that 
pawn for it 

26. Alwaya be careful that your adversary's king 
has a move : therefore do not crowd him up with your 
pieces, for fear you inadvertently give vtale-iBate. 
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Explanatory ObaervaUoM on some of the preceding 
Rules. 

h Whether k is the open or the close «iine you play* 
be sure bring out ail your pieces into play before you 
commence the assault; for if you do not* and your 
adversary does, you will attack or be attacked always 
dind vantageoushr ; this ilso decided, diat vou had bet- 
ter forego a oenent than deviate from it, and no one will 
*ever play well at this game, who does not put this rule 
eCrictly in practice. It must not be concluded that these 
preparatory moves are useless, because you receive not 
an immediate success from them; they are equally 
important as it is at Whist to deal thirteen cards round 
. beibreplay. Witha view of bringing out your pieces 
prpperly^.push on your pawns first, and support them 
with your pieces, and you will receive this advantage 
from It, that your game will not be choked. Bv this I 
mean, that all your pieces will be at liberty to play and 
assist each other, and thus co-operate towards com- 
pleting your purpose; and this may be farther ob- 
served, that, either in your attack or defence, you 
bring them out so as not to be driven back again. . 

2. When you have brought out your pieces, which 
you will have done very well, if you have your choice 
iNfi which side to castle, (which 1 would always recom- 
mend to do) you should then stop "and consider tho- 
roughly yourewn and your adversary's game, and from 
his situation, and noticing where he is weakest, you 
thohld not only make your decision where to castle, 
but also where to begin your attack ; and it is certainly 
elcAr you cannot do it in a better place than where you 
are strongest, and your adversary weakest. By this 
mode, it is very probable that you will be able to oreak 
through your adversary's game, in which contest some 
pieces must of course be exchanged. But now rest 
awhile, and survey both games attentively, and do not 
let your impetuosity hurry you away with this first suc- 
cess; and my advice to you in this critical juncture 
(especially it you still find your enemy pretty strong) 
is to rally your men again, and put them in good order 
for a second or third attack, if requisite, still keeping 
your men close and well connected together, so as to 
M of use to each other : ibr want of this method, and 
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a little coolneti, I hare often known on almost saro 
-victory snatched out of a player's hands, and a total 
overthrow the consequence. But if, after ail, yoa 
tannot penetrale so far as to win the game, neverthe- 
less, by observing these rules, you may still be sore 
vi havraff a well-disposed game. 

3. And now that I am arrived at the last period oT 
the game, which abounds' also with difficulties and 
niceties, it must be remarked, where your pawns ara 
strongest, most united together, and nearest to queen, 
you must likewise bear in mind how yooradvenaiy'a 
pawns are disposed, and their degree of preferment; 
and compare these things together ; and if yop find yoa 
can get to <iaeen before him, you must proceed with- 
out hesitation ; if not, vou must hasten on with your 
king to prevent him. i speak now, as supposing the 
nomemen to be gone : if not, they are to attend your 
pawns, and likewise to hinder your adversary" uom 
going to queen. 

' Some other Qeneral Rules. 

1. Do not be over cautious about losing a rook lor 
an inferior piece ; although a rook is better than any 
other, except the ^uoen, yet it does not often come 
into play, so as to operate, until the end of the game ; 
and tnerefore it often turns out that it is better to have 
a less good piece in play than a better out 

8. When you have moved a piece, so that yoor ad- 
versary drives you away with a pawn, you may be sure 
Cgenerallv speaking) that it is a bad move, your eneiny 
gaining that double advantage over you of advancing 
himself, and making you retire : I think this merits at- 
tention ; for although between equal and good playera 
the first move may not be much, yet the loss of one 
or two more, after the first, makes the game almost- 
irretrievable. Also, if you defend and can recover 
the move, or the attack, (for they both go together,) 
you are in a fiiir way of winning. 

3. If you make such a move as that, having liberty 
to play a^ain, you can make nothing o€ it, tue it for 
granted, it is an exceeding bad one ; for in this nice 
game every move is important. 

i. If your game is such, that you have scarcely any 
thing to play, it is your own fimlt, either fi>r havkiy. 
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lM>0!ight Ofot your pieces wronfft or, which ii worge, 
not at all ; for had they been oroughft out right» you 
most have Rufficient irariety to play. 

5. Do not be too cautious of doubling a pawn ; three 
pawns together are^trong.but four,that make a square, 
with the help of other pieces, well managed, create an 
invincible strength, aiui in time of need may probably 
produce you a queen : on the other hand, two pawns, 
with an interval between, ore no better than one ; and 
if, carelessly, you ybould hav* three over ^eieb other in 
a line, your game cannot be in a worse plight: examine 
tbis on the table, and the truth will be selfevident. 
You are there/bre to keep your pawns closely cement- 
ed and welKconnected together : and it most be' great 
strength on your adversary's side that can overpower 
them. 

6. When a piece is so attacked as that you cannot 
save it, give it up, and bestow your thoughts how to> 
annoy your enemy elsewhere, while he is taking it: 
for it frequently occurs, that while your adversary ia- 
rani^ing madly after a piece, yoi| either ^et a pawn or 
two, or such a situation as ends in his discomfiture. 

7. Supposing your queen and another piece are at 
tacked at the same time, and by removing your queen, 
you must lose your piece: in this situation, if you ca^ 
get two pieces in exchange for your queen, you should 
rather do it than retire ; lor it is the difference of three 
jHCCes, which is more than the value of a queen; be- 
sides that, jou keep your game entire, and preserve 
your situation, which very often is better than a piece ; 
nay, rather than retire, I would give my queen for a 
piece, and a pawn or two, nay, almost for what I can 
get; for observe this one thing, among good players, 
(to convince you this advice is not bad,) that when the 
attack and aefence is well formed, and every thing 

Erepared for the stdtm, if he that plays first is obliged 
y the act of the person that defends to retire, it gene- 
rally ends in the loss of the game of the attacked sida 

8. Do not aim at changing without sufficient reason ; 
it is «o far from being rigjt. that a good player will mka 
this advantage of it, that he will spoil your situation, 
and of course mend his own ; but it is quite right in 
these following cases ; when you are strongest, espe. 
ciaUy by a piece, then every time ypu change your 
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ttflTantage it iocreaiing ; this it so (dain, it re^nirei no 
•rgument. Again, when you have played a piece, and 
your adversary opposes one to ]rou, change directly, 
for it is clear he wants to remove you ; prevent him, 
therefbre, and do not lose the move. 

9. Cast up your game every now and then, make s 
balance, and then take your measures accordingly. 

10. At the conclusion of the ^me especially, re- 
member vour king is a capital piece, and do not let 

, him be iale ; it is by his means, generally, you get the 
move and the victory. 

11. Notice this also, that as the queen, rook, and 
Inshop, operate at a distance, it may not always be 
necewary in your attack to have them near your ad- 
versary's king ;-they do better at a distance^ cannot be 
driven away, and prevent a stale-mate. 

12. When a piece presents that jou ^an take, and 
that cannot escape you,' avoid being in too great a 
hurry ; see that there is not a better move elsewhere, . 
and take it at your leisure. 

Id. To take your adversary's pawn with your king 
is not alwajFs right, for it very often turns out to be i( 
safeguard and protection to yourkfng. 

14. if yon can take a man with dioerent pieces, do 
it not hastily with the first that occurs, but consider 
thoiottghly with which you had best take it 



SELECT GAMES AT CHESS. 

TH9 FIRST GAMK ; 

Beginning wiih white.- lUustnUed by ob$enxUi(mt on 
ike most rnaterUd moves ; and two back games ; one 
commencing at ike 12<A, and the second at the 37<A 
move, 

I: White. The king's pawn two steps. 
Black. The same. 

2. W The king 8 bishop at his queen's bisliop's 4tk 

square. 
B The same. 

3. W The queen's bishop's pawn, one move 

B The king'a knight at his bishop's 3d square 
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4. W' The queen*! pawn two movef. a 
B The pawn takes it 

5. W The pawn retakes the pawn, h 

B The king's bishop at his queen's knight's third 
square, c 

6. Tha queen's knight at hiis bishop's 3d square. 
B The king casdes. 

7. W The king's knight at his king's 2d square, d 
B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

8. W The king's bishop at his queen's 3d square, e 

a This pawn is plaired two moves lor important rea- 
sons ; Ist, to hinder tne adversary's king's bishop from 
playing upon your king's bishop's pawn ; 2d t^ to place 
the strength or your pawns in the middle of the board ; 
of great consequence to achieire the making of a queen. 

h When the game is in this situation, iriz. one of your 
pawns at your sing's, and another at your^ueen's 4th 
square, do not push either of them before your adver- 
sary proposes to change one for the oUier : m such ease 
advance the attacked pawn. Pawns, when sustained 
in a front line, obstruct very much the adversary's 
pieces from entering in our game, or taking a desirable 
post 

c If he gives check with his bishop instead of with- 
drawing it, you are to cover the check with your bishop. 
In order to retake his bishop with your knight, in case 
he takes yours ; your kniglit will then defend your king's 
pawn, otherwise defenceless. But perhaps he may not 
choose to take your bishop, because a good player en- 
deavours to retain his king's bishop as long as possible. 



tf Yon sboold not play your knights at your bishop's < 
dd square before the bisnop's pawn has moved two 
•teps, because the motion ot the pawn is hindered by 
the knight 

e Your bishop retires tp avoid being attacked by the 
black queen's pawn, which would force you to take 
that pawn with yours ; and thus decrease the strength 
of your game, spoiling entirely the project already 
■Mntioned, in the lit and 2d observauons. 
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^ The qaeeif « pawn two morae. 
9. The kind's pawn one move. 

B The king s knight at his king*! sqnare. 
la W The qneen** biebop at his king^s 3d sqaare. 

B The king's bishop's pawn .one mbve.f 

11. W The queen at ner 2d square, g 

B The king's bishop^ pawn takes the pawn, k 

12. W The queen's pawn retakes it 

B The queen's bishop at his king's 8d aqnara. t 

/ He plajrs this to give an opening to his kin^s rook, 
which cannot be avoided^ whether yoa take his pawn 
oruH. 

g If yoa abonld take the pawn, in lien of playing 
jrour queen, you would commit a great error, tor your 
royal pawn would then lose its line ; whereiA if jrour 
king's pawn is taken by the adversary, that of your 
oneen supplies the place, and you may sustain it AriUi 
ttMt of 3rour king's bishop; these two pawns will evi- 
dently win the game, because they can now no mora 
be parted without the loss of a piece, or one of thent 
will make a queen, as will be seen in the end. Be- 
sides, it is of no little consequence 6> play your queen 
in that place, and for two reasons; 1st, to support and' 
defend your king's bishop's pawn ; and 2d, to sustain 
your queen's bishop, which, oeing taken, would oblige 
you to retake his bishop with the above-mentioned last 
pawn; and thus your best pawns would have beta 
totally divided, and the game lest. 

Older to give an opening to. 



h He takes the pawn in 
his king's rook. 



t He plays diis bishop to protect his queen's pavra» 
with a view afterward to posh that ot his qnean'a 
bishop. 

N. B. He* might have taken your bishop, but he ra- 
ther chooses to let you take his, to clear a way for hie 
queen's rook, though hie hoist's pawn i» doubled by 
it ; you are again to take notice, that a double pawn m 
■oway disadvantageous when sterouaded by three o» 
four others. However, thia ia dia snbjact of a ^aA 
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13. W The king's knight at his Ung's bishep*! ibiuth 

sqaare. k ^ 
B The queen at her king's 2d sanare. 

14. W The queen's bishop takes the black bishop. I 
B The pawn takes the white queen's bthhop^ 

1& W The ^ing castles with his took. 01 ^ 
B The qtieen^s knight at his queen's 2d square. 

16. W The knight takes the black b&hop. 
B The queen takes the knight. 

17. W The kinff's bishop's pawn two steps. 

S The king's knigfatat his queen's bishop's 2d squave 

18. W The queen's rook at its king's place. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move, ft 

19* W "Phe king's rook's pawn one move, o 

B The queen's pawn one move. 
2O4 W The knight at his king's 4th square. 

game, be|inning from this 13th move ; the black bishop 
there taking your bishop, shows, that playing well on 
both 'sides it makes no alteration in the case. The 
king's pavm, together with the queen's, or the king's 
pawn, well played, and well supported, must certainly 
win the game. 

ii; Your king's pawn not being in danger, your knight 
attae^ his bishop, in order to take orbave it removed. 

. i It is always unsafe to let the adversary's king's 
bishop batter the line of your king's bishop's [wwn ; 
and as it is likewise the most dangefous piece to form 
an attack, it is not only necessary to attack him at 
times by your queen's bishop, but you must get rid of 
that piece as soon as a convenient opportunity presents. 

m Castle on the king's side, with a view to strengthen 
and protect your king's bishop's pawn, which advance 
two steps as soon as your king's pawn is attacked.^ 

n He is forced to play this pawn, to deter you from 
pushing your king's bishop's pawn upon his queen. 

o This move is n\«yed to concentrate all your pawna 
together, and push theia afterward with vigour. 
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SdO CH£IIS. 

B The king** rook*8 pawn one move, p 
21. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

B The queen's rook's pawn one mov^ 
28. W The king's knight's pawn two steps. 

B The king's knight at his queen's 4th square. 

23. W The knight at his king^i knight's 3d square, q 
B The king's knight at the white king's 3d square, r 

24. W The queen's lOok ukes the linight. 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

25. W The queen takes the pawn. 

B The queen's rook takes the pawn of the opposite 
rook. 

26. W The rook at his king's {dace, t 

B The oueen lakes the white queen's knight's pawik 

27. W The queen at her king's 4th square. - 
B The queen at her king's 3d square, t 

28. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The pawn takes it. 

29. The pawn takes again, u 

B The queen at her 4th square, a 

p He |>layt this pawn to hinder your knight from 
entering in his game, and forcing his queen to remove ; 
else your pawns would hive an open way. 

q You should play this knight in order to push your 
kinc's bishop's pawn next: it will be then strengthened 
by mree pieces, the bishop, the rook, and the knight. • 

r He plays this knight to subvert your scheme fa^ 
breaking the strength of your pawns, by pushing his 
king's knight's pawn ; but baulk his design by chang- 
ing your rook for his knight. 

« Play your rook to protect ]reur king's pawn, which 
else would remain in the lurch when you push you^ 
king's bishop's pawn. 

t The queen returns to prevent the check-mate. 

u You would run the risk of losing the game, were 
jou not to take with your pawn. 

s He oflers to, change oueens in order to frustrate 
your plan of giving him check-mate with yoor queea 
and bishop. 
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80. W The queen takes the qneen. 
B The pawn takes the q4ieen. 

31. W The bishop takes the pawn in his way. 
B' The knight at his 3cl square. 

32. W The king's bishop's pawn one move, y 

B The queen's rook at the white queen's knight's 
23 square. \ 

33. W The bishop at his queen's 3d square. 
B The king at his bishop's 2d square. 

34. W The bishop at the black king's bishop's fourth 

square. 
B The kiiight at the white queen's bishop's fourth ^ 
square. 

35. W The knight at the black king'siook's 4th square. 
B The king's rook gives check. 

36. W The bishop covers the check. 

B The knight at the white .queen's 2d square. 

37. W The king's pawn givps check. 

B The king at his knight's 3d square, z 

38. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The rook at its king's bishbp's square. 

39. W The knight gives check at the 4th square of 

his king's bishop. 
B The king at his knight's 2d square. 

40. W The bishop at the black king's rook s 4th square. 
' B Plays any where, the white pushes to queen. 

PIRST BACK game; 

Frmn the twelfth move. 

12. W The queen's pawn retakes it. ' ^ , 

B The king's bishop takes the white queen s bishop. 

13 W The queen takes the bishop. 
B The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 

y When your bfshop runs upon white, put yt)ur pawn 
always upon black, because then your bishop servos 
tadrive away your adversary's king or rook when be- 
tween your pawns ; and vice versa, when your bishop 
runs bUck, then have your pawns upon white 

9 As his king may retire to his bishop's ^uare, tfie 
second back gime Will inform you how to act in thi. 
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14. The king's kniglit at hit lunc*8 btMfaop'i 4th myui^, 
B The queen at her king's 2d squara. 

15. W The knight Ukes the bishop. 
B The queen takes the knight * 

16. W The kins castles with his roob ' 

B The queenVi knisht at his qaeen's 2d square* 

17. W The king's bi^op's pawn two moves. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 

18. W The kinff's rook's pawn one movew 
B The kind's knight at his 2d square. 

' 19. W The king's kpight's pawn two steps. 

B The qneen 8 bishop's |^wn one move. 
' 80. W The knight at his king's 2d square. 

B The queen's pawn one move. 

21. W The queen at her 2d square. 

B The queen's knight at his third square^ 

22. W The knight at his kin^^'s knight's 5d square 
B The qneen^ knight at his queen's 4th squaie, 

23. W The queen's took at its king's square. 

B The queen's knight at the white king's 3d aquare 

24. W The rook takes the knighu 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

25. W The queen takes the pawn. 

B The qneen takes the white queen's rook'a pawn 

26. W 'The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The queen takes the pawn. 

27. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The knight at his king's square. 

28. The king's knight's pawn one move. 

B 'Fhe queen at the white queen's 4th square. 
, 29. W "The queen takes the queen. 

B The pawn takes the queen. 
30. W The king's pawn one move. 

B The knight at his queen's 3d square. 
81. W The knight at hia king's 4th square. 

B The knight at his kind's bishop's 4th square. 

32, W The rook takes the knight 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

33. W The knight at the black queen's 3d square. 

B The king's bishop's pawn one move any where { 
the game being lost. 

84. The king's pawn one move. 

B The*kin|['s rook at its queen's knight's fliuare. 

85. W The bishop gives check. 
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S Tbtt'InagretiroB, having but ose place. 
S6. W The knight gives check. > 
B The kins removes. 

37. W The knight at the black qiie€A*a iqntre dii* 

covering check. 
B Tlie kinff moves where he can. 

38. W The iuag*s pawn making a qaeen* givM 

cheok-mate at the sametime. , ^ 

SECOND BACK 04MX. 

Commeneing^Jhm ff»& ihirty-sivmih mMc 

37. W The king's pawn gives check. 

B The king at his bishop's square. 
88. W The rook at its queen's rook's square. 

B Tho rook gives check at the white qoeenVknig^ ■ 
squar<3. 

39. W The.rook takes the roolf. 
B The kni|rht retakes the rook. 

40. W The king at his rook's 2d square. 

B The kniffht at the white queen's bishop'p 3d square. 

41. W The knight at the king's bishop's 4th squaie. 
B Tho knight at the white king's 4th square. 

fl W The knight takes the pawn. 

B The rook at its king's knight's 4th square. 
45 W The king's pawn one move* and gives qjieck. 

B The kin^ at hr ^.'.ihop's 2d square. 

44. W The bishop gives check at the Mack kiiig'i Sd 

square. 
- B llieking^ takes the bishop. 

45. W The king's pawn makes a quoen, and wins the 

game. 

6AMK TRS fXCCZn). 

Cmmmctng with the black f wherein is seen ihatphn^ 
tng the kmg^'s knight^ the eecond move, ts wrong play , 
bKouse it gives "the advantage of tht attack to the ad' 
versary. The learner will see by these three different 
heuk ganrtesj that a good attack keeps the adtsrtary 
tdways cmbarrasui 

1. B TheJung'e pawn two itepf. 
W The tame. ^ 
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If he Ukes ^our knight, you muit take his x»Uh 
nM.r pawn, which being ^ined ts hie inereases 'tlie> 
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8. B The bishop retires. 

W The king's bishop at his queen's 3d square, d 

9. B The queen at her kinir*8 2d square. 
W The same. 

10. B The king castles with his rook, e 

W The queen's knight at his queen's 2d sqoara. 

1 1. B The king's knight at tis rook's 4th square./ 
W The queen at her king's 3d square. 

12. B The king's knight takes the bishop, g 
W The queen retakes the knight. 

13. B The queen's bishop takes the knight, h ' 
W The pawn retakes the bishop. 

d This is the best square your king's bishop can 
ichoose, except the fourth of his queen's bishop, parti- 
cularly when you have the attack, apd it is not in your 
itdversary's power to hinder that bishop firooi playing 
on bis king's bishop's pawn. 

« Had he castled on his queen's side, then it would 
have been your game to castle on your king's sfde, that 
you might attack him mord conveniently with youi 
pawns on the left. Be cautious in pushing your pawns 
forward till they are well sustained both by one another, 
end also by your pieces. The form of this attack at 
your left will be best understood by a third back game^ 
commeiicing from this tenth move. 

/ He plays this knight to make room for his king's bi- 
shop's pawn, in order to advance it two steps, and thut 
10 break the chain of your pawns. 

g Had he pushed his king's bishop's pawn instead e 
caking your bishop, in that ease you must have attackea 
lis queen with your queen's bishop, and pushed your 
•ting's rook's pawn the next move upon his bishop, to 
fiKce him to take your knight : in which case yqur best 
game is to retake ht!i bishop with your pawn, in order 
to support your royal pawn, and replace it in case it be 



A If he did not take your knight, his bishop would 
tetnaUi imprisoned by your pawns, or he would lose at 
knst ibceenioves to set him at liberty. 
15 
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,4. B Tile king s bishop's pawn two moTcs. 

W The queen at her king's knight's 3d sqaare. 
\h. B The pawn takes the pawn. 

"W The bishop's pawn retakes it. 

16. B The king^s rook at its king^s bishop *b 31 

sqaare. « 
W The king's rook's pawn two steps, k 

1 7. B The queen's rook at its king's bishop's square 
W The king castles with his queen's rook. 

-18. B The queen's bishop's pawn two «;eps. 
W The king's pawn one step, i 

i He plays this rook either with an intention to duo- 
"Me it, or to remove your que^n. 

t You push this pawn two steps to give your qucpfi 
tiiore roori), who, being attacked, can retire behind ihitr 
pawn, and then remain, memlcing heradversary's- king's 
rook's pawn. Your pawn advancing afterward will 
become dangerous to your adversary's king. 

/ This move is most diflScult lo comprehend as well 
as to explain. You are to observe, when you ind yout* 
self with a chain of pawns succeeding one anothei 
upon one and the same coloured squares, the pawn who 
has the van must not be abandoned, but should strive 
to keep his post Here again observe, that your king's 
fiawn being not in the line of his comrades, your adver- 
sary has pushed his queen's bishop's pawn two steps, 
for two reasons. The first, to engage you to push tbat 
of your queen forwards, wl^ch, i<i this case, wouki be 
.always stopped by that of his queen, and thus leavrog 
behind that of your king, wotdd render it totally «so- 
less. The second is, to hinder your king's bishop from 
batterhng his king's rook's pawn : it is best, therefore, 
to push your king's pawn upon hi? rook, and lose it ; 
becaiise then your adversary, tjy taking it, opens a free 
passage to your queen's pawn, which you are to ad- 
vance immediately, and support, in case of need, wkb 
your other pawns, with a view to make a queen with it, 
or draw some other valuable advantage to win the game 
Hi« oueen's pawn (now become his kifig's) apparentl- 
has the same advantage of •having no opposition fra 
your pawns to make a queen • the difiiarence, bowevc 
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19. B The queen's pawn takei the p-twL. 

W The queoti*s pawn one move. 
5Z0. B The bishop at bis queen's bishop's 2d square. 

W The knight al his king's 4th square m 
dl. B i^he king's rook at the white king's bishop's 3d 
sqtiare, . 

W The queen at her king's knight's 2d square. 

22. B The queen at her king's bi^op's ^ square, n 
W The knight at tJie black king's knight'^ 4th 

square. 

23. B The queen gives check. 

W Tile kinff at his queen's knight's square. 
^ B The rooK takes the bishop, o 

VV The rook retakes the rook. 
25. B The queen at her king's bishop's 4th er,uare. 

W The queen at her king's 4th square, p 



k groatf because his pawn being entirely parted from hu 
cumrades will always be in danger in his road, by a 
multitude of your pieces all'waging war a2;a>nst it 

m Tn order to stop bis king's pawn, it became neces* 
sary to play that knight ; the more, because this very 
pawn, fn its present situation, blocks up the passage of 
ois own bishop, and even of his knight 

n He plays his queen to give check next : but if he 
had played his king's rook's pawn tc frustrate the at- 
tack of your knight, you must then have attacked his 
bishop and his queen with your queen's pawn ; hence 
lie would have iMsen forced to take your pawn, and yoti 
riiould have retaken his bishop with your knight, wnich 
be couid not have taken witn his queen, because she 
would have been lost by a discovered check with your 
bishop. 

o He takes your king's bishop ; in the first place, tc 
save his king's rook's pawn, and becau^ your bishop 
proves more inconvenioot to bim than any other of your 
pieces ; and secondly, to put his queen upon the rook 
Chat cavers your icin^ ^ 

/ Having the advantage of a rook against a bishop 
at '^ enc of a gamo, it is your interest to change , 
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26. B Tlie queen takes the queen. 
W The knight takes the queen. 

27. B The rook at the white king's bishop** 4tll 

square. 
W The knight at the black king's knight's ^th ' 
square. 

28. B The queen*8 bishop's pawn one mo^e. 

W Ihe queen's rook at her king*s knight*« Sd 
square. 

29. B The knight at his queen^s bishop's 4th square. 
W The knight at the black king*a 3d square. 

30. B The knight takes the knight 
W The pawn retakes the knighl. 

31. B The rook at its king*8 bishop's 3d square- 
W The king's rook at its queen's square. 

32. B The rook takes the pawn. 

W The king's rook at the black queen's 2d sqittfe, 
and must win the game, y 

riaST BACK GAMS. 

From the third move. 

S. B The queen's pawn two steps. 
W The king's bishop's pawn two steps- 

4. B The queen's pawn takes the pawn, a 

W The king's bishop's pawn t.ikes the pawn. 

5. B Tiie king*8 kuigh; at the white king's knighCf 

4th square. 
W The queen's pawn one step. 

queens : because his queen being at present troublesome 
^ in the post where he just played it, you conn pel him to 
change, which be cannot avoid, if he will save his be- 
ing check mate. 

9 Any thing he could have played could not hinder 

Jou from doubling your r«K)ks, unless he had sacrificed 
is bi8h<»pr or let you make a queen with your pawn ; 
thus he loses the game all ways. 

a (f he had. taken your king's bishop's pawn in lien 
of this, you must have pushed your king's pawn u)mii 
his knight, and his pawn you mnst afterward hare re- 
taken with your queen's bishop. 
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. £. B The fcing^s bishop's pawn two steps. 

W The king's bishop at his queen's bishop's 4tli' 
square. 

7. B The queen's bishon's pawn two stepa. 
W The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 

8. B The queen's knight at his bishop's 2d tiauave* 
W The king's knight at his king's 2d square. 

9. B The king's rook's pawn two steps. 6 
W The king's rook's pawn one move: 

10. B The king's knight at his rook's 3d square* 

W The king castles. 
IT. B The king's knight at his rook's 4th squaic 

W The bishop gives check. 

12. B The bishop covers the check. 

W The bishop takes the black bishop. 

13. B The queen takes the bishop. 

W The queen's pawn one move. , 

X 14. B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. C 
W Thp queen's knight's paw^n two moves. 
15. B tne queen's bishop's pawn takes it by piw- 
ing by. 
W The rook's pawn retakes the pawn. 

16 B The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

W The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. . 

17 B The bishop at his king's 2d square. 

W The king's knight at hid king's bishop's 4th 
square, d 

h He pushes this pawn two steps, avoiding haVing a 
double pawn upon his king's rook's line, which by push- 
ing your king's rook's pawn upon his knight, be had no 
chance of escape, and vou taking it afterward with your 
queen's bishop, would nave given him a bad game. 

c He plays in this manner to cut the communication 
of your pawns: but you escape it by pushing imme- 
diately your queen's knight's pawn upon his knight, 
which retreat forces yoqr adversary to take the pawn 
bj the way. This joins your pawns again, and makes 
tbem invincible. 

d This knight gives the mortal blow to this game, 
because he has at present all your adversary's pieces in 
ftome measure locked up, till you can prepare the check 



mate. 
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18. B The king*9 knight at his own square. 

W The • ing'a koight at the black Jung's knight*! 
3d square. 
19 B The king's ro*k at his second sqnart. 

W Tlie king s pawn one more. 

20. The queen at her knight's second sqoaie. 
W The queen's pawn one move. 

21. B '(he king's bishop at his 3d square. 
W The king's rook takes the pawn. 

22. B The king castles. 

W The king^s rook takes the black queen's knight. 

23. B The queen's pawn takes the rook. 
W The queen's rook takes the pawn. 

24. B. The queen's rook's pawn one move. 
W The rook gives check. 

25. B The king retires. 

W The rook at the black queen's bishop's 2d square^ 

26. B The queen at her kni&ht's 4th square. 

W The queen's knight at his rook's 4th square. 

27. B The queen at her king's bishop's 4th square. 
W The queen's knight at her bishop's 4th squav^, 

28. B The queen takes the knight. 
W The bishop gives check. 

29. B The king retires where he can. 
'W The knight gives check-mate. 

SECOND BACK OAMX. 

From ihejifih move, 

5. B The king castles. 

W The king^B bishop's pawn one move. 

6. B The queen's pawn one move. 

W The queen at her king's bishop's 3d square. 

7. B The queen's pawn takes the pavni. 
W The queen's pawn retakes the pawn. 

8. B The queen's rook's pawn two moves. 
W The king's knight's pawn two moves. 

9. B The queen at her 3d square. 

W The king's knight's ^awn one move. 

10. B The king's kniffht at his king'a square. 

W The king's bishop at his queen's bishop's 4tk 
square. 

11. B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 
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^ The queen at the black king's rook's 4th squwo. 

12. B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 
W The king's knight's pawn one move. 

13. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

W The bishop takes the king's bishop s pawn, and 
gives clieck. 

14. B The king at the rook's square. 

W The queen's bishop takes the blatk king s rook A 
pawn. 

15. B The king's knight at his bishop s 3d square. 

W The queen being at her king's rook's 5th square, 
wins the game on removing the bishop. 

THIRD BACK OAMB. 

Friym the tenth move, 

10. B The bishop castles on his queen's side. 
W The king castles on his own side. 

11. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

W The queen's knight at his queen's 2d square. 

12. B The king's knight's pawn two-steps. 

W The queen's bishop at his king s 3d square. 
1? B The queen's rook at its king's knight's square. 
*W The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 

14. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

, W Tire queen's rook's pawn two moves. « 

15. B Ihe bisho'- takes the knight. 
W The queen lakes the bishop. 

16. B The Hing's knight's pawn one move. 
W The queen at her king's 2d square. 

. 17. B The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 

\V The queen's rook's pawn one stop. 
* 18. B The bishop at his queen's bishop s 2 d sqaaTe. 

a When the king is behind two or three pawns, and 
the adversary falls upon them in'^ordcrjo a"a^« y°"'; 
king, you must avoid poshing any o those pa*^"*'^" 
fS ; as it would have been vei^r indifferent ^icy 
to have pushed your king's rook's pawn upon ms oishtip, 
tieTJ* he would then have got the attack by taking 
SS^ Tnilht with his bishop, and would nave got an 
j;^ning5^n your king by P-^ing ».« king's knighf. 
jiwn, which would have lost you tl c game 
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"W The qaeen*8 btsiiop's pawn oro n\ote 

19. B The king^s rook's pa>vn one move. . 

W The king*8 rook at its queen's knight't sqnalre. 

20. B The king's rook at its 4th square. 
W The queen's bishop's pawn one iiiov«. 

51. B The queen's pawn one move. 
W The kind's pawn ome move*. 

52. B The king's knight at his king's square. 
W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

23. B The pawn takes ttie pawn. 

W The king's rook retakes the pawn. 
S4. B The queen's rook's pawn one move. 

W The king's rook at its queen's knight's 4th sqciare 
95. B The king's bishoa's pawn one move. 

W The king°s bishop takes the queen's rook's yxwiL 
S6. B The pawn takes the bishop. 

W The queen takes the pawn and gives check. 

27. B The king revues. 

W The queen gives check. 

28. B The knight covers the check. 

W The queen's rook's pawn one move. 

29. B The king at his queen's 2d sfjunro. 

W Tho q-.iccu takes the queen s pawn anrl ghe* 
check. 
90. B The king retirca, 

W The queen's rook'b fm\>fn cne move, and by dif- 
ferent ways wins the game. 

CUNNLNGHAM'S GAMBIT. 

The inventor efihts thought tt a sure game f but, tkrm 
pawns loell oonducied^ for the loss qf a bishop only, 
unit win the game, both sides playing well Then 
are two back games ; one from the seventh, and ihi 
other from the elevetih move. 

1. W The king's pa^ u xwa moves. 
B The same. 

2. W The king's bishop's pawn two moves. 
B The king's pawn takes the pawn. 

^ W Tho king's knight at his bishcp's 3d square 
'he kincr's bishoo at his kind's 2d eaus 



square. 



R The king's bishop at his king's 2d square. 
% V The king's bisnop at his queen's bishop's 4Ul 
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B The kin^*s bishop gives check 
5 W The king*skniffht'8 pavvn one moro. 

B The pawn takes the pawo 
6. W The king castles. 

B The pawn takes the rook's pawn and give* check. 
T. W Tne king at his book's square. 

B The kin^*s bishop at his 3d square, a 

8. "W The king's pawn one moVe. 
B, The queen's pawn two steps. 

9. W The queen s pawn takes the bishop, b 
B The king's knigrit takes the pawn. 

10. VV The king's bishop at hi& queen's knight^s 3d 

square. ^ 
B The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 

11. W The queen's pawn one move, e 

B The king's rook^s pawn one move, d 
\% W The queen's bishop at his king's bishop's 4th 
square. 
B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
13. Yi, The queen's bishop takes the pawn next to his 
king.- 
^ The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 

a I( instead of playing this bishop at his thitd square, 
he had played it at his king's second square, you had 
won the game in a few movtes, which is made out by 
the first back game. 

6 Without sacrificing this^ishop, he could not win 
the game ; but, losing it for~ three pawns, he becomes 
your conqueror ; which three pawns (provided he doth 
not be too eager in pushing forwards, and that they be 
always well sustained by his pieces) will get the game 
It) spite of your best defence. 

c If you had pushed this pawn two steps, you had 
given to his knights a free entry to your game, which 
would have soon lost it. But, to -make this more de- 
monstrable, see a second back game for this eleventh 
move. 

d This move is of great importance, because it pre- 
vents you from attacking his king's knight with your 
queen's bishop, which would have enabled you to sepa- 
rtte his pawns by giving one of your rooks for one of 
his knights. 
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14. W The qneen*s knight at his queen*f 2d squire. 
B The king*t knight at the white king's knight's 

4th square. € 

15. W The queen at her king's 2d square./ 
B The knight takes the bishop. 

16. W The queen takes the knigfai. 

B Hie queen at her knight's sqaare.^ 

17. W The aueen takes the queen, k 
B The rook takes the queen. 

18. W The queen's rook at its king's square. 
B The king at his queen*s 2d square. 

19. W The king's knight gives check. 
B The knight takos the knight. 

30. W The queen's rook takes the knight 

B The ktnff at his queen's 3d square. 
tl W The kinff's rook at its king's square. 

B The queen's knight's pawn two stepsf 
22. W The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 

B The queen's rook at its king's square. 
£3. W The queen's rook's pawn two steps. 

e He piays this knight to take your queen's bishops 
which would turn out very incommodious to him, in 
,case be should castle on his queen's side. Observe, as 
a general rule, that if the strength of yotir game coasista 
in pawns, the best way is to take the adversary's bish<^% 
because they can stop the advancing of the pawns, mucli 
better than the rooks. 

f Beinff unable to save your bisbop without doing 
worse, pUy your queen to take his. place again whea 
taken ; for if you had played it at your king's bishop's 
fourth square to frustrate the check of bis knight, he 
would have pushed bis king's knight's pawn upon your 
«dd bisbop, and thus won the game immediately. 

g If he had played his queen any where else, she 
would have been cramped ; be therefore offers to change., 
that in case you refuse, he may place her at her third 
square, where she would be extremely well posted. 

If you did not take his queen, your game would be 
still worse. 
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B The queon's rooW oawn one step. 
24 W The knight at hi& klr.g'B bishop's 3d eqaare. 
B The king's Knight's pawn two steps. 

25. W The king at his knight's 2d square. 
B The king's bishop's pawn one move, i 

26. W The queen s rook at its king's 2d squuot 
B The king's I'ook's pawn one step. > 

27. W The queen's rook's pawn takes the pawn. 
B. riic pawn retakes the pawn. 

28. W The kiijtt's rook at its queen's rook's square 
B The queen s rook at her home, k 

29. W The king's rook returns to its king's square. 
B Tbn bishop at his queen's 2d square. 

80. W The queen^s pawn one move. 

B The queen's biifnop's pawn one move. 

81. W The bishop at his queen's bishop's 2d squaiOb 
B The king's rook's pawn one move. I 

32 W The King's rook at his home. ^ 

B The kiilg's rook at its 4th square, m 

33. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

B The queen's rook at its king's rook's square. 

34. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 

f If you had pushed this pawn two steps, you had 
got his queen's pawn, takiag it with your bishop. , This 
would have given you much the advantage of the game. 

k Always strive to prevent the adversary doubling 
bis rooks, especially where there is an opening in the 
gqma 

I He plays this pawn to push afterward that of his 
king's knight upon ^ur knicht, with a view to drive it 
fVoni his post ; but if he had pushed his knight's pawn 
before he playod this, you must have posted your knight 
at your king's rook's fourth square, and have arrested 
the progress of all his pawns. 

m if instead of playing this he had given check with 
bis rook's pawn, it would have been bad play, and cnti r.:-ly 
against the instruction given in the observation maikcd 
a in the first game. 
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B The king at liio ^jueea'» 3d square. 
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15. VV The queen gives check>mato at the blacfi: 

queen's 4th square. 

BFQUEL TO THIS FIRST BACK OaMK, 

In eoje i';W €uhersary refuses taking your bishop vnth • 
his kingj at the eighth move qfttUsJirst ba(Js game, 

8. W The king's bishop takes the pawn and gives 
check. 
I B The king at his bishop^s square. 

9 W The king's knight. r.t his black king's 4th * 
square. 
B The king's knight at his king*8 bishop's 3d 
square. 

10. W The king's bishop at his queen's knight's 3d 

square. 
B The king at her queen's square. 

11. W The king's knight at the black king's bishop 

2d square. 
B. The rook at her knight's square 

12. W The king's pawn one move. 
B The queen's pawn two moves. 

13. W The pawn takes the knight. 
B The pawn retakes the pawn. 

14. W The bishop takes the pawn. 

B The queen's bishop at the white king's knUgbt S 
4th square. 

16. W The queen at her king's sqnare. 

B The queen's bishop at her king's rooks 4th 
square. 

16. W The queen's pawn two steps. 
B The bishop takes the knight. 

17. W The aueen's bishop gives check. 
B The rook covers the cmsck. 

la W The knight at his queen's bishop's Sd squaro 

B The bishop takes the bishop. 
19. W 'ITie knight retakes the b'shop. 

B The queen at her queen's bishop's 2d square. 
SO. W The knight takes the bishop 

B The queen takes the knight 
tl. W The queen takes the queen. 

B The king takes the queen. 
J2 W The bishop takes the rook, and with the snpe 
riority of a rook, easily wins the game. 
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B The queen's rook at its queen's sqnire. 
HI W The king^B bishop at his qaeen*s rook^s 4tb 
square. 

B The king's knight^ pawn two steps. 
9/. W The queen's bishop at his kiiig'a 3d square* 

B The rook tnkes the rook. 
-€3. W The knight takes the rook. 

B The queen at her 3d square. 
24. W The queen at her king's rook's 2d square. 

B The king -at his knight's 2d square. 
g5. W The queen takes the queen. 

B The rook retakes the queen. 

26. W The queen's rook's pawn one move. 
B The king at his knight s 3d square. 

27. W The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 
B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

28. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 
B The knight at his king's 2d square. - 

29. W The rook at the black queen's bishop's 2d 

square. 
B The rook at its queen's 2d square. 
SO. W The rook takes the rook, if not it will bo tho 
same. 
B The bishop retakes the rook. 

31. W The king at his kniglxt's 2d square. 
B Th6 king's rook's pawn one step. 

32. W The queen's bishop at hia king's bishop's 2d 

square. 
B. The king at his rook's 4th square. 

33. W The king's bishop gives check. 
B The bishop covers th^ check. 

IM. W The bishop takes the bishop. 
B The king takes the bishop. 

35. W The knight gives check at his king's 3d square 
B The king at the white king's bishop^ 4th square. 

36. W The lung at his rook's 3d square. 

B The king at the white king's bishop's 3d square. 

37. W The knight at his king's knight's 4th square. 
E Tiic knight at his king's bishop's 4th sc^uare. 

38. "W The bishop at his king's knight's square. 
B The king's pawn one move. 

39. W The queer's rook's pawn one jnove. 
B Tlie king's pawn one move. 

40. W The bishop at his king's bishop's 2d square. 
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B Tho knSghi taket %he qaeeu*ii psvD, and ftllai^ 
wards wins the gaiae. 

Furihir iUtutroHon ^fCunninghanCt QamhtL 

1. W The king's pawn two moves. 
B The same. 

2. W The king's bishop's pawn two moves. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

3 W The king's knight at his bishop's 3d sqaare 
B The king's bishop at his king's 2d sqaare. 

4. W The king's bishop at liis queen's bishopV Ak't 

square. 
B The bishop gives check. 

5. W The king at his bishop's square, a 
B The queen's pawn one step. 

6. W The queen's pawn two steps. 

B The queen at her king's bishoi^'s 3d square. 
> 7. W The king's pawn one step. 
B The queen's pawn takes the pawn. 

8. W The queen's pawn retakes the pawn. 
B The queen at her king's 2d square. 

9. W The queen'sbishop takes the gambit's pawn. 
B The queen's bishop at the wlute king's knight'i 

4th square. 

10. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The queen's bishop s pawn one step. 

11. W The queen's knight at his king's 4th square, 

must win ihe game. 

THE queen's SAMBIT. 

JVith six back games. 

1. W The queer's pawn two steps. 

B The queen's pawn two steps liKcwiBC. 

2. W The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

a Withdrawing your king to his bishop's place, ren- 
ders it impossible for your adversary to pr^ser^e ihs 
gambit's pawn, )Sihich will be always in your oower to 

take. '' . 
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3. W The king's pawn two movei. a 
• B The king's pawn two moves, b 

4. W The queen's pawn one move, e 

B The king's bishop's pawn two moves, d 

5. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The king's knight at hisbishop'v 3a square. 

6. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 

B The king's bishop at his queen's bishop*! 4tik 
square. 

7. W The queen's knight at his rook's 4th sqaare. $ 
B The bishop takes the knight, near tlie whiteking^a 

rook.y 

8. W The rook takes the bishop. 

« If, instead of two, you had pushed this pawn but 
one Ftep, your adversary would have shut up your 
queen's bishop for half the game at least ; the first back 
'£ame wiU.be the evidence^of it 

6 He would have lost the game, if, instead of playing 
this pawn, he had sustained the gambit's pawn. . This 
will he perceived bv a second back game. But if he 
bad neither pushed this pawn, nor taken the gambit's 
pawn, you must have pushed your king's bishop's pawn 
two steps, and then your game would have been m the 
best of situations. 

e If you had taken his king's pawn, instead of push- 
ing your pawn forward, you had lost the benefit of the 
attack. This is the subject of a third back game. 

d If he had played any thing else, you must hare 
pushed your king's bishop's pawn two steps, and thus 
nave procured your pieces an entire liberty. 

e IC instead of playing your knight to take his king*a 
bishop, or make him remove it from that line, you had 
taken the gambit's pawn, you had lost the game again 
This is made clear by a fourth back game. 

f If, in lieu of taking your knight, he had played hit 
bishop at your queen's fourth square, you must have at- 
tacked it with your king's knight, and taken it the next 
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B Theking castlte. g * ,. ^ , «^ 

V. W The knight at his qneen*fl bishop's 3d •qoari, 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

10. W The king*s bishop takes the gambit's pawn. * 
B The pawn takes the whitt? king's bishop's pawi. 

11. W The pawn retakes the pawn, t 

B The qaeen's bishop at bis king's bishop'i 4U| 
square. 

12. W The gueen's bishop at his kind's 3d square. 
B The queen's knight at bis queen's 2d square.- 

13. W The queen at her 2d square. 

B The queen's knight at his 3d square. 

14. W The queen's bisbop takes the knigbt. 
B The rook's pawn retakes the bishop. 

15. W The king castles on his queen's side. 
B The king at his rook's square. 

16. W The king's rook at the black king's knight*! 

4th square. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 

17. W The queen «t her king's 3jJ square. 
B The queen at her 3d square. 

18. W The knight at his king's 4th square. 

gr If he had pushed his queen's knigbt^s pawa t«* 
steps iii order to sustain his gambit's pawn, instead oi 
eastling, it appears by a fifth back game that be bad 
lost ; and if, instead of either of these two moves; he 
had taken yout king's pawn, your retaking k would 
have hindered him from taking yours again wHh bis 
' knight, because he would have lost the game by your 
giving him check with your queen. 

h This particular move demands a sixth back gaoM: 
because it you had retaken bis king's bishop's pawa '. 
with your king's bishop's pawn, you again* bad lost the 
game. 

i In retakinc this pawn, yon give an opening to yoov 
look upon his king, and this pawn serves likewise lor 
a better guard to your king-; it stops also vour itdver- 
sary's kn%ht*s course ; - ana although you have at pr^ 
sent a pawn less, you have tbe best of the gamQ by Ite 
situation. 
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B The bishop takes the knight. 
la W The pawn retakes the bishop, and reunites hii 
comrades. 
B The king^s rook at its king's square^ 

30. W The king at his queen's knight*s square. 
B The queen at her bishop's 4th square. 

21. W The queen takes the queen. 

B The pawn retakes the queen 
82. W The queen's rook at its king's square. > 

B The king at his knight's 2d square. 

23. W The king at his queen's bishop's 2d square. 
B The king's rook's pawn one moTe. 

24. W The king's rook at his knisht's 3d square. 
B The knight at his king's rook s 4th square. 

25. W The attacked rook saves itself at the qaeen*b 

knight's 3d square. 
B The queen's knight's pawn one moTe. 

26. W The queen's pawn one step, to make an open* 

ing for your rook and bishop. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

27. W The king's rook takes the pawn; 

B The queeirs rook at its queen's sqnare. 

28. W The queen's rook at its queen's square. 
B The knight at his king's bishop's 3d square. 

29. W The king's rook gives check. 
B The king at his rook's square. 

SO. W I'he bishop at the black queen's 4th square, to 

pevent the adversary's pawn's advanciof. * 

B The knight takes the bisliop. 

31. W The rook retakes the knight. 
B The king's rook at ita bishop's sqnare. 



Si. W The queen's rook at its queen's 2d vqpare* 
B The king's rook at the white king's 



sqna 

'"*- V _ _ 

bishop*! 401 
square.. 

53. W The queen's rook at its king's 2d square. 
B The queen's pawn one move. 

34. W The pawn takes the pawn. 

B The queen's rook takes the pawn. 

35. W The king's rook at the black king's 2d eqnare. 
B The king's knight's pawn one step ; if he muh 

tained the pawn, the game was lost 

36. W One of the two rooks takes the pawn. 
B The rook takes the rook. 

37. W'Tlye rook retakes the rook. 
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B Th« rook gWes check at the wliHe king's M* 
•hop's ^ square. 
S8. W The king at his queea^s bishop*! Sd •qoare. 
B The rook lakes Ihe pawn. 

39. W The rook's pawn two steps. It 
B The king's knight's pawn one stepw 

40. W The rook's pawn one mote. 
B The knight's pawn one move. 

41. W The rook at its king's square. 
B The knight's pawn one moTe. 

42. W The rook at its king's kflight's square. 
B The rook gives check. 

43. W The king at his queen's bishop's 4th square. 
B The rook at the white king's knight's Sd square. 

' 44. W The rook's pawn one move. 
. B The rook at its knight's 2d square. 

45. W The king takes the pawn. 
B The rook's pawn one move. 

46. W The king at the black queen*! knight's Si. 

square. 
B The rook*s pawn one move. 

47. W The rook's pawn one move. 
B The rook -takes the pawn. I 

48. W The rook takes the pawn, m 

B The rook at the king's rook's 2d aqnare. 

49. W The pawn two steps. 
B The pawn one step. 

50. W The rook at its king's rook's 2d aqmie. 
B Tlie king at his knight's 2d square. 

61. W The pawn one move. 
B The king's at his knight 3d square. 

k If, instead of pushing this pawn, you bad taken 
his pawn with your rook, you had- lost the game ; be^ 
cause your king would have hindered ]?our rook from 
coming in time to stop the pas^ge of his knight's pawik 
This may be seen by jHaymg over the same moves. 

I If be did wA take yopr pawn, you must have taken 
bis: and that would have given you the game. 

m Thus, if instead of takusg his pawn, you liftd takwi 
bis took, you had lost the game. 
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fiS. W The king at the black queen*! bishop*8 Sd 
square. 
B The king at his knight^s 4th square. 
63. W The pawn one move. 

B The king at the white king's knight*8 4th square. 
54. W The pawn advances. 
B The rook takes the pawn, and playing after- 
ward his king upon the rook, it is a drawn, 
game, because his pawn will cost your rook. 

naST BACK GAME. 

fSrmn the third move of the Queen?s Gambit* 

5. W The king's pawn one move. 

B The king's bishop's pawn two steps. • 
4. W The king*s bishop takes the pawn. 
B The kind's pawn one move. 

6. W The king^s bishop's pawn one move. 

B The king's knight at his bishop's 3d square, h 

6. W The queen's knisht-at his bishop's 3d squara 
B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps, c 

7. W The kiuff'a knight at his king's 2d squwe. 
6 The queen^B knight at his bishop's 3d square. . 

8. W The king castles. 

B The king's knight's pawn two steps, d 
d. W The queen's pawn takes the pawn, e 

a Moving ^this pawn must convince you that it had 
been better to push your king's pawfn two steps, because 
bis pavirn obstructs the union of your king's and queen's 
pawns in front. 

h He plays his knight to hinder your king's and 
queen's pawns Uom uniting. 

c This b pushed with the same design. 

d He plays this pawn to push that of his king's bishop 
upon your king's pawn in case of need, which woutd 
produce an entire separation of your best pawns. 

e If you had advanced your own instead of taking 
this pawn, the adversary would theirhave attacked your 
kii^s bishop with his' queen's kuigh^ forcing you to 
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6 The queen takes the queen. 

10. W The rook retakes the queen. - 

B The king's bishop takes the pawn. 

11. W The king's knight at his qoeen^s 4th aqini*. 
B The king at his 2d square. 

12. W The queen's knight at his rook's 4th iqoaia. 
B The king's bishop at bis queen's 3d sqnaM. 

as. W The king's knight takes the knight. 

B The pawn retakes the knight. 
14 W The king's bishop's pawn one step. / 

B The king's rook's pawn one step. 

15. W The queen's bishop at his quete^ 2d tqatra. 
B The knight at bis oueen's 4th square. 

16. W The king's knight's pawn one step. 

6 The queen's bishop at his queen's 2d squarai 

17. W The king at his bishop's 2d square. 
B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

18. W The knight at his queen'sbishop's 3d uqpam, 
B The queen's bishop at his 3d square. 

19. W The knight takes the knight. 
B The pawn retakes the knight 

to. W The king's bishop at his king's 2d square. 

B The queen's rook at its king's knight's squan 
th W The queen's bishop at his 3d square. 

B The king's knight's pawn takes the pawik 
22. W The bishop takes the rook, g 

^ve him check ; and iii this case,,he, playing bis kiqf 
at his bishop's second square, had gained the movo 
Uf^n you, and a very good situation. 

X Tou start this pawn to prevent your adversary from 
pttttnig three pawns in front, which would iMve beao 
done by pushing only his king^ pawn. 

g If fais^awn had been retaken with your knightfa 
pawn, he would have pushed his queen's pawn upoa 
jour bishop, and afterward would have entered ycMit 

Ssme with a check of his rook, supported by his queen 't 
ishop ; and if you had taken this pkwn with your knig*i 
pawn, he might have done the same ; which would have 
given him a very good game, because one of his pawns 
being then passed, (t. e.) a pawn that can be no mora 
stopped but by pieces, will mevitably cost a piece, tQ 
^nder the making of a queen; 
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B Tbepawn takes the king's pawn giviog check. 
23w W. The king retakes the pawn. 

B The rook takes the bishop. 
24. .W Thr king's bishop at his 3d square. 

B The king at his 3d square. 
t5. W The king's rook at its queen's second square. 

B The queen** pawn 'gives check. 

26. W The king at his bishop's 2d square. ' 

B The queen's bishop at the white king's 4th iquMt. 

27. W The queen's rook at its king's square. 
B. The king at his queen's 4th square. 

28. W The king's rook at its king's 2d square. 
B The rook at its king's square. 

29. W Tne king's knight's pawnone more. 
B The bishop takes the bishop. 

SO. W The rook takes the rook. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

31. W The king's rook's paw'J one move. 
B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

32. W The king's rook at the black king's rook's sqnaret 
B The queen's pawn one move. 

33. W The king at his 3d square. 

- B The king's bishop gives check at bis queen's bi^ 
op's 4th square. 

34. W The king at hisr bishop's 4th square, having no 

other -place. 
B The queen's pawn one move, and wins the game. A 

SICORD BACI( OAHBf 

?Vofti ^ third mmt ^f ihe quuAU gambit 

8. W The king's pawn two steps. 
B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 

h By this game js seen the strensth of two bishops 
against the rooks, especially when the kinc is placed 
bf tween two pawns. But if, instead of employing your 
rooks to wage war against his pawns, vou had on the 
thirty first mrwe played your rook at the black queen's 
square; on the thirty- second move brought your other 
rook at your adversary's king's second square ; and on . 
the thirty- third move sacrificed your first rook for his 
king's bishop ; you had efi^ted a drawagame. 
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4. W The qtieeii*8 rook*8 pawn two tteps. 
B The queen^t bishop^s pawn one step. , 

5. W The queen*8 knight's pawn one step. 
B The gambit's pawn takes the pawn, a , 

6. W The rook*s pawn takes the pawn. 

B The queen's bishop's pawn ukes the pawn 

7. yV The king's bishop takes the pawn, and givft 

check. 
B The bishop covers the check. 

8. W The queen takes the pawn. 
B The bishop takes the bishop. 

9. W The queen retakes the bishop, aadgWet cheek. 
B The queen covers the check, 

10. W "The queen takes the queen. 
B The kniffht.retakes the queen. 

11. W The king's bishop's pawn two steps. 
B The king's pawn one move or step. 

11 W The king at his 2d square. 
B The king's bishop's pawn two 9teps. 6 

13. W The ki]ig*0 pawn one more. 

B The king's knight at ^is king's 2dcqaare. 

14. W The queen's knight at his bishop^s 3d square. 
B The king's knight at his queen'a 4th square, c 

a It is of the same consequence in the attack of the 
queen's gambit, to separate the adversary's pawns on 
wat side, as it is in the king's gambit to separate them 
on the Ring's side. 

b By pushing this pawn two steps, h^ means to com* . 
pel you to push forward .your king's pawn, in order to 
cause your queen's pawn, now at the head, to be left 
behind, and become useless. (See the remarks 6f the 
second game.) Nevertheless you must play it ; but en- 
deavour afterward with the help of your, pieces, to 
change this your queen's pawn for his king's and thos 
give a free passage to your own king's pawn. 

c Your adversary is forced in his present situation to 
propose the changing of knights, although by this move 
be separates his pawns; for if he had played any thing 
else, you wonid have taken his rook's pawn, hy playing 
only your knight at the black queen's knight's fourtti 
iquare. , 
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15. W The knight takes the knight 
B The pawn retakes the knight. 

16. W The queen*s bishop at hie Took*8 3d square. 
B The. bishop takes the bishop. 

17. W The rook takes the bishop. 
B The kinff at his 2d square. 

IS. W TheKingat hisbishop^s 3d squsre. 

B The king*s rook at its queen's knight's square. 

19. W The knight at his king's 2d square. 
B The king at his 3d square. 

20. W The king's rook at its queen's rook's square. 
B The king's rook at its queen's knight's 2d square. 

21. W The queen's rook gives check. 
B The knight covers the check. 

22. W The king's rook at the black queen's rook's 4th 

square. 
B The king'6 knight's pawn one move. 

23. yf The kniffht at his queen's bishop's Sd square* 
The queen s rook at its queen's square. 

24. W The queen's rook takes the rook's pawn. 
B The rook takes the rook. 

25. W The rook retakes and must win the^^me, hav- 

inff a pawn supeiiorityt and a pawn past, 
which amounts to a piece, d 

THiaD BACK OAMK, 

From Iht fourth move of the Queen* s Gambit 

4. W The queen's pawn takes the pawn. . 
B The queen takes the queen. 

5. W The king retakes the queen. 

B The queen s bishop at his king's 3d square. 

6. W l*he king's bishop's pawn two steps. ' 
B llie king's knight's pawn one step.' 

7. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The queen's knight at his queen's 2d square. ■ 

8. "W The king's rook's pawn one move. , 
B The king's rook's pawn two moves. 

9. -W The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 

it. Thus it appears by this back game, that a pawn, 
separated from his fellows, will seldom or never suc- 
ceed. 
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B The king castles^ • 

10. W The king at bis qaeen's bishop's 2d' sqoareb 

t B The king's bishop at his qoeen's bishop's 4tll ' 

square 

11. W The bishop takes the bishop. 
B Thn knight retnkes the bishop. 

12. W The king's knight at his bishop's 3d fqoara. 
B The qucen*8 bishop's pawn one step. 

13. W The king's knight at the black king's kni^t 
, 4th square. 

B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 

14. W The king's bishop at his king's 2d squsre. 
B The king's knight at his king's 2d square. 

15. W The knight takes the b»hop. 
* B The pawn retakes the knight. 

16. W The queen's rook's pawn two stept. 

B The queen's knight at the white qneen*i kiif|^'^ 
4th square. 

17. W The queen's rook at its 2d square. 
B The queen's rook's nawn one step. 

/ 18. W The queen's rook s pawn takes the pcw& 

'! B The queen's rook's pawn retakes the pawn* 

19. W Tl.e rook gives check. 

' B The king at his queen's knight's 2d fqiiare. 

20. W The rook takes the rook. ' 
ti The rook retakes the rook. 

21. W The rook at its queen's squaro. 

B The queen's knight gives check at the white 
queen's 4th square. 
i 22. W The king at his queen's knight's square. 

rJ B The king at his queen's knot's 3d sqvare. 

^,J 23. W The king's knight's pawn two itepi. 

"^4 B The pawn takes tlie pawn. 

i 24. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 

i B The qupen's bishop's pawn one move. 

25. W The kyig's knight's pawn one move. 
B The king's knight at his queen's biahop'e 9d 
square. 
28. W The bishop at his king^s knight'«4th 9qii«i«. 

B The queen's knight's pawn one moFe. 
t7. W The knigbt at his king's 2d square. 

B The king's knightat his queen's rook'i4UiMliiaro. 
28. W The knight takes the knight. 
B The pawn retakes the knight. 
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80. W TheHbishop take? the pawn. 

B The king at his qaeen's bishop** 4th sqtnre. 
90, W The king's bishop's pawn one step. 
B The queen's pawn one moTc. 
% W The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn m 
B The knight at the white queen's knight's Sd 
square. 
as. W The pawii one move. 

B The rook at its queen's rook^t Miiiate, to gifO 
check-mate. 
SS. W The rook'takes the pawn. 

& The rook gives check. 
34. W Tlie king has but one place. 

B The rook gives check-mate at its qii«en^B Uili* 
op's sq^e. 

FOURTH BACK QAUM, 

From Ike seventh move qfthe Quem's QmnbiL 

7. W The king's bishop takes the gambit's pawn. 
B The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn. 

8. W The king's bishop's pawn retakes the pawn. 
B The king's knight at the white king's knight's 4th 

square. 

9. W The king's knight at his rook's 3d square. 
B The queen gives check. 

10. W The king at his queen's 2d souare. 

B The king's knight at the white king's 3d sqoare, 

11. W The quedn at her king's 2d square. 

B The king's bishop 'at the white king's knight^i 
4th square. 

12. W The queen at her 3d square. 

B The' king's knis ht takes the king's knight's pawn 

13. W The king's knight at his home. 

B The queen at ihe wliite king's square giring 
check. 

14. W The king retires: 

B The king^s bishop takes the knight, and will easly 
win the game. ' . 

• • He takes this pawn, to make a queen upon kbe 
white quisen's square, where his bishop supports Um 
Irawn 
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FlfTB BACK OAMR, 

FVom the eighth move qfthe QueenU QamMi. 

8. W The rook retakes the bishop^ 
B The queoa*8 knight's pawn two ateps. 

a W The knight at the black qaeen*i btabop*a 4th 
aquaje. 
B Thu king caatlea. 

10. W The queen*8 rook'a pawn two mores. 
B The qae^A*a knirht at hia rook*a Sd aqnirab 

11. W The knight tAea the kniffht. 
B rbc bishop retakea the kniflbt. , 

i 12. W The rook'a pawn takes Wie pawn. 

\ B The bishop retakes the pawn. 

'I 13. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. ^ 

{ I B The king's bishop's pawn takea the pawn. 

I 14. W The qaeen's kiiight*s pawn takes the pawn. 

B The bishop at his queen's 2d square. 
16. W The queen's bishop at the black king'akn^^a 
4th square. 
I . B The pawn takea the pawn. 

11 16. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 

) B The king at his rook's square. 

t 17. W The king's bishop at his queen'a 3d sqiitre. 

B The kind's rook's pawn one mofe. 

18. W The king's rook's pawn two moves. 

B The rook's pawn takes the queen's bidiop. 

19. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 

* B The knight at his rook's 4th square. 

SO. W The bishop at the black king's knigfat'a 9d 
square- 

* B Tlie knight at the white king's bishop's 4th sqnare. 
^ SI. W The queen at her bishop's 2d square. 

f B The knight takes the bishop to avoid the mate. 

J S2. W The queen retakes the knight. 

'' B The bishop at his king's bishop's 4th square. 

23. W The queen gives check. 
B The kini retires. 
I 24. W The king's knight^s pawn one move. 

' B The bishop takea the pawn. 

S5. W The queen takes the bishop. 
,* B The queen at her king's bishop's 3d square. 

26. W The queen'a rook at the black queen'a rook*! 
3d square. 
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B The qneen takes the queen. 

27. W The queen's rook retakes the queen. 
B The king*8 rook at its bishop's 3d squara 

28. W The kin? at his 2d square. 

B The queen s rook's pawn two steps. 
'29. W The queen's rook at the black king V3d ^aaie 

B The rook's pawn one move. 
30. W The rook takes the pawn. 

B The rook's pawn one move. 
31^ W The king's rook at its queen's rook's 19 ^ 

B Tiie rook's pawn one move. 

32. W The rook at its king's 3d square. 

B The king's rook at its bishop's 3d square. 

33. \V T)ie kin|f at his queen's 3d square. 
B The rook gives check. 

34. W The king at bid 4th squaroi 
B Th^ rook takes the rook. 

35. W The king retakes the rook. 

B The rook at its queen's rook's 3d square. 
38. W The king at his queefa's 4th square. 
B ITie king at his bishop's 2d square. 

37. W The king at his queen's bishop's 3d iqaaBt 
B The rook gives check. 

38. Vf The king at his-queen's knight's 4th square 
B The rook takes the pawn. 

39. W The rook takes the pawn. 
B The king at his 2d square. 

40. W The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 
B The king's knight'* pawn two steps. 

41. W The rook at the black queen's rook's 2d square 
B The king at his queen's square. , , ^ . 

42. W The king at his black queen s knight's 4th 

square. 
B The knight's pawn one move. , _ 

43. W The king at the black queen's bishop's 3d 

square. 
B The rook gives check. 
. 44. W Tbe pawn covers the check 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

45. W Tbe pawn retakes the pawn. 

B Tifce king at his home. ..,.., m 

46. W The rook at the black kingts knight's 34 

square. 
B The look at its 3d square. 
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47. W Hie king at tbe black queen*! bMop'a 2i 
■^oare, and afterward pnahing hia pawBi 
will Win the game. 

nXTH BACK eAMP, 

J^Vom pu tmth move of (he QueetCs OamUi, 

10. W The king*8l>ithop*8 ^wn takea the paWtt. 
B The knight takes the king's pawn. 

11. W The knight retakes the knight. 
B The queen gives check. 

12. W The kniffhtarhi8king*8 knight*! saacnart. 
B The queen^ bishop at t& white king^i kni^li 

4th square. 

13. W The king's bishop at his king's ltd aqowe. • 
B The queen takes the rook's pawn. 

14. W The king's rook at its bishop's square. # 

B The queen takes the kniffht and gives che^.' 

15. W The king at his qneen^ 2d square. 

B The queen's knight at his queen's 2d squara. 

16. W The rook takes the rook, c 
B The rook retakes the rook. 

17. W The queen at her kins's square. 

B The rook at the white king's bishop^a Sd squaie, 
and wins the game. 

a Any thing you couid have played coold not mvf m 
piece. 

b If in lieu of playing your rook you had played yoin 
king, the adversaij bad won sooner, by playing only 
bis rook at your king*8 bishop's second square. 

c Had you taken his bishop, he would have given yoa 
check with his queen at your queen's third squarOi wui 
mate by taking vour rook the following move. 
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A Tndc qf covering (he sixty Jb/ar Squares qftJte Board 
by the Knight at as many Moves. 
Piice the knleht on No. 8, and move it in the follow- 
tng order;— 23. 40, 55, 61, 51, 57, 42, 25, 10, 4, 14, 24, 
oH, 56, 62, 62, 58, 41, 26, 9, 3. 13, 7, 22, 32, 47, 64, 54, 
60, 50, 33, 18, 1, 11, 5, 15, 21, 6, 16, 31, 48, 63, 53, 69, 
49, 34, 17, 2, 12, 27, 44, 38, 28, 43, 37, 20, 35, 45, 30, 
36, 19, 29, and 46. 



1'wo Persians had engaged in such deep play, that 
the vrMe fortune of one of them was won by his op- 
|)onent He who played the white was the ruined man ; 
an^, made desperate by his loss, offered his favourite 
wife as his last stake. The game was carried on until 
he would have been check* mated by bis adversary's 
next move.^ The lady, who had observed the gama 
from a window above, cried out to her husband in a 
voice o^ despair, ** to sacrifice his castle and save hit 
wife.**~Situation of the game: White K. 40. C. 49. 
B. 37. P. ISnnd l9.^Black K. 2. Q. 15. C. 7 and 50. 
White C. to If. Black K. 1*. White P. to 11, giving 
eheck-mate. 

This mark « denotes that a piece is taken, aad tbiif 
denotes the King to be in checs. 
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THE GAME OF GOFF, OR GOLF. 

Golf, a celebrated Scotch game, almost peculiar to 
bat country, is pla jed with balls and clubs. The club 
is taper, terminating in the part that strikes the ball, 
which Is foced with horn, and loaded with lead. But 
of this there are six sorts used by good players, vie. the 
common club, used when the ball lies on the ground ; 
tne scraper and half scraper, when in long frass ; tb« 
spoon when in a hollow ; the heavy iron club, when it 
lies deep among stones or mud ; and the light iron ditiOi 
when on the surface of cliingle or sandy ground. 

The balls are much smaller than those used at crick- 
et, and much harder ; they are made of hors^ leathei; 
and stuffed with feathers in a peculiar manner, and then 
boiled. 

The ground may be circular, triangular, or semicir- 
cnlar. The number of holes are not limited; that de> 
pends always on what the length of the ground will 
admit The common distance between one bole and 
another is about a quarter of a mile, which begins and 
terminates every game : and he who gets his ball in by 
the fewest number of strokes is the victor. 

Two, four, six, eight or any number may play toge- 
ther ; but what is called the good game never- exceeds 
four'; that number being allowed to aflbrd best divert 
f ion, and not so liable to confusion as six, eight, tea, or 
twelve might be. 

The more rising or uneven the ground is, it requires 
the greater nicety or skill in the players; on that ac- 
count the preference is always given to it by proficients. 

When playing with the wind, light balls are used : 
and heavy ones against it. 

At the begmning of each game the ball is allowed to 
be elevated to whatever height the player chooset, for 
Uie coifvenience of striking ; but not afterward. 

This is done by means of sand or clay, called i 
teeing. ' 
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Hie balls whiph are played off at the beginning ol 
the game cannot be changed until the next hole is won* 
even if they should happen to burst 

, When it happens that a ball is lost, that hole is loH 
to t^e party. 

/if a ball should be stopped accidentally the player if ' 
allowed his stroke again. 

Suppose four are to play the ganie, A and B against 
G and D ; each party having a ball, they proceed thus : 

A strikes oflp first, C next; and jwrhaps does not 
drive his ball above half the distance A did, on which 
account D, his partner, next strikes it, which is called 
one more, to get it as forward as that of their ad versa- 
nes, or as much beyondjt as possible ; if this is done, 
tlt>n B strikes A's ball, which is called playing the likt^ 
or equal of their opponents. But if C and D, by theii 
ball being in an awkward situation, should be unable, 
bv playing one more^ to get it as far as A*8, they are to ' 
play in turn, two« three, or as many more iintil that it 
accomplished, before B strikes his partner's ball;, which 
he calls one to /too, or one to three^ or as many strokes 
as they required to get to the same distance as A did 
by his once playing. The ball is struck alternately, if 
the parlies are equal,^oi nearly so. 
17 
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THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 

Tgfe ball sho61d weigh not iMs than five oooces and 
k haif, nor more than five ounces and three quartera. 

The ball cannot be changed during the game, with- 
out the consent of both parties. 

The bat must not exceed four inches and one^uar- 
leir in the widest ^^ct. 

The stumps must be twenty- two inches high, and the 
liall six inches long. ... 

THe bowling crease must be in a line with the Aumps, 
three feet in length, with a teturn crease. 

Thepopping crease must be tbree feet ten inches firom 
the Wickets ; and the wicliets must be opposite to each 
other, at t^ii^ehtj two yards distance. 

The party which ^oesfrom home shall have the choice 
of the mningsand pitchingsof the wickets, which shall 
be pitched within thirty yards of a centre fixed by the 
adversaries. 

When the parties meet at a thinl place, the bowlera 
shall toss up for the pitching of the first wicket, and the 
choice of going in. 

Neither party can alter the ground during the mmtch 
without consent of the other, either' by moving, cover- 
ins, rolling, or beatins; it. 

The ball must l)« delivered by the bowler With one 
foot behmd the bowling-crease, and within the return- 
crease ; and he must bowl ^ur balls before he changes 
wickets, which he shall do but once in the same innings. 

He may order the striker at his wicket to stand on 
which sule of it he pleases. 

The striker is out if the bail is bowled o^ or the 
stump bowled out of the ground. * 

Or when the ball, from a stroke over or under hit 
bat. or upon his hands (but not wrists; is held before it 
touches the ground, though it be hugged to the body of 
the catcher. - 
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Or i^ Hi striking, both his twfl are dver the popping 
erease, and bis wicket is put down, except bis oat ii 
groQoded witbia it 

Or if, in striking at the ball* he hits down bis wicket. 
Or if he runs out of his ground to hinder a oatcb. 
Or if a ball is struck up, and he wilfully strikes it 
igaia. 

Or if, in running a notch, the wicket is struck down 

by a throw, or with the ball in hand, before bis foot» 

hand, or baA, is grounded over the poppingcrease; but 

^ if the bail is off, a stump must be •tru«^ out of the 

* ground by the ball. 

^ Or when tbe striker touches or takes up the ball belbra 

it has lain still, unless done at the request of tbe oppo- 
^ site party. 

Or if tbe striker puts his leg before the wicket with a 
"^ design to stop the ball, apd actually prevents the ball 

from hitting his wickst by it. 
f If the players have crossed safch other, he that runs 

for the wicitet that is put down is out ; but if they are 
^ tMt crossed, ho that has left the wicket that is put down 

^ is out. 

I IVhen the ball has been in the bowler*s or wicket- 

^1 ' keepe«*s liands, the strikers need not keep within thehr 

^j ground till the umpire has called play ; but if the player 

^( goes out of his ground with a design to run, before tbe 

' tmll is delivered, the bowler then may put him out 

^1 When the bell is struck up in the running ground be- 

'^l tween the wickets, the strikers may lawfully hinder its 

I being catched ; but they must neither strike at, nor 

^1 touch the ball with tlieir hands. 

^' When the ball is struck up, the striker may guard 

' his wicltet either with his bat or his body. 

In single wicket matches, should the striker move out 
<if his ground to strike at the ball, he shall not be al- 
^1 lowed a notch for such stroke. 

1^1 Ttia wicket keeper shall stand at a moderate distance 

behind the wicket, and shall not move till the ball is 
out of the bowler*s hand, and shall not bv any noise 
incommode the striker; and if his hands, knees, foot, 
oi head, be over or before tbe wicket, though the ball 
- hit it, it shall not be out* 

The umpires shall allow ten minutes for each man to 
come in, and fifteen minutes between each inningSw 
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When the umpires sfamll call Play, the partj then relii- 
roc to play, lotes the match. 

They aie the «ole judges of &ir and unfair p]ay,.uid 
aU disputes shall Hetennined by them. 

When a striker if hurt, they are to allow another to 
come in, and the pers'^n hurt shall have his hands in 
any part of that innings. 

They are not to order a player out, unless when ap- 
pealed to by the adTersaries. 

But if the bowler's foot is not behind the bowling- 
crease, and within the returning crease, when he deli- 
vers the ball, the umpire, unasked, must call JVb balL 

If the strikers run a short notch, the umpire must 
eall JVb notch. 

When ^ baU is caught, no notch to be reckoned. 

When a striker is run CHit, the notch running for is 
■ot to be reckoned. . 

BETTING. 

If the notches of one player are laid aeainst another, 
the bet depends on both the innings, umestf otherwise 
specified. 

If one party beats the other in one innings, the notches 
in the first innings shall decide the beC 

But if the other party goes in a second time, then the 
bet must be deteroiined by the numbers on the score. 
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THE GAME OF BILLIARDS. 

To play this came correctly, attention must be given 
to the method of holding the mace or cue, and the man- 
ner of delivering the ball from the mace, or of striking 
It with the cue : but these things are much more easily 
acquired by observation, or by the direction of a profi* 
cient in the game, than by any possible written rules. 

A person who plays with his right hand, must stand 
with his left foot foremost ; and he who is 1^ handed, 
' with his right foot ; by' which be will stand more firm 
and steady. 

The votaries of this game should be particularly CBI^ 
tious not to suffer their temper to be irritated by any oc- 
currences or disappointments whatever, during the 
game : a steady hand and a serenity of temper, being 
indispensable requisites to the well playing of it. 

We shall fortwar noticing those games formerly in 
iK^ue, they being now very little played, if at all, and 
bear besides so great an affinity to their substitutes, thai 
we deem treating of them superfluous. 
The games now principally played are, 
The English game. 

The French following game. i 

The winning and losing game. ; 

The revolution, or four ball game. 
The game of Pool. 
n order to avoid a repetition of the subject, in each 
game separately, we shall previously take notice of 
those rules and regulations which are applicable to all, 
with some exceptions for the game of Pool. 

Rules and Reguhtions relating to the different Game*, 

1. The commencement is, to string for the lead, and 
the choice of balls ; and he who brings his ball nearest 
to the upper cushion, wins the lead, and has the privi- 
lege of coiiimenciag first or not. 
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That part of the table wheie the itrHier < 
ftom, it called the upper end ; and consequeoUy the 
other part it called the lower end. 

2. He who, in leading, holes his own, or touches hit 
oppoiient*8 ball, loses the lead. 

3. During a nibber, the person who lost the preoadiog 
game, has the privilege of oooMnanoing the next. 

4. If the striker, without an intention of stiikiD|, 
touches his own ball, it is deemed an accident; and his 
opponent nay replace it : but if, by the same accident, 
be boles bis own or mo?es another, it is a stroke, fhough 
not intended as such. 

5. The striker should take particular notice, before 
ha strikes, that notbios lays on the table that can iojiire 
the winning of the balls : he not being entitled to gain, 
but liable to lose every thing made in consequence. 

6. A ball standing on the edge of a hole /alline into 
it, after adjudged to stand still, must be replaced io the 
same position* 

7. jf a ball, standiog on the edge of a hole, should 
fiill into it before the striker's ball has reached it, tha 
Stroke is void, and the balls must be replaced in the 
same positions. 

, 8. If the balls are changed, and is not known by 
which party, the game must be played out so. 

9. A person playing with the wrong ball, if not dia- 
covered by his opponent before the next stroke, nine 
as many points as in playing with his own ; and the 
diflferent parties must oootinue with them during the 
game. 

10. Any person playing with the wrong ball cannot 
count, if discovered by his opponent before the next 
stroke, and each party must resume the ball he com- 
jBoenced with. 

We think it proper to observe here, that the above 
nrie is sufficiently strict, as every person has tb9 
privileie of rectifying bis opponent before he striktti, 
if he thinks proper. 

11. Striking both balls together, with cue or mace, 
constitutes a foul stroke : and no person is entitled to 

Ein anv thing so made, if discovered by his opponent 
fore the next stroke : but liable to lose as many points 
•s u striking fair; and withal forfeits the next eiroke. 
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Those persons who imagine that in holding ih^ rn^e 
ot cue perpend icularJy, there is no pps?ibiIijy'o( 
leaking a foul stroke, labour under a great migiake* 
for supposing the cir<?u»nference of each t)all to be 
four jnches, one eighth of this is exposed to the 
^Udin^ of the mace or cue; or 8ubj[ected lo h^ pusfi. 
«d forward a half an inch without rqtractibg fhe 
pUyed-with stick ftot^ it : so 'that the balls neipg 
CTeo separated from each other a haif ao inch, i; 
ifi not only possible, but if struck in a dilatory iijan- 
ner will most undoubtedly prove so. "' ^ 

M. If th^ striker's ball touches another be caLnol 
tirae without making a foul stroke. 

13. If the striker stops or interrupts the r nnipg of n 
ball or balls, he cannot count ;' and tiis rpi^ nent may 
place the ball or balls so slopp«id, where h«^ plesiSHS: 
and if af)judged by the company, the striker's own ball 
was rgnnins directly for either of the holes, li is'^onsi- 

^ dered as holed, and he loses as many points as is theie- 

tq annexed. 

14. The opponent is subjected to the saiiie penalties 
a^ the striker in a contrary case from the foregoing rule. 

15. If one of the white balls being in hand the other 
ahoeld be inside of the line that runs parallel with tha 

Istrineing nails, it is called a baulk ; and the person whose 
bait IS off the table, cannot play within it, without back- 
ing, or striking the loiyer cushion first. 

16. A line ball, or the centre of a ball laying on the 
line of the stringing nails, is considered within the 
baulk. 

17. If the striker in playing with the wrong ball 
which is his opponent's, holes \U and leaves the ot^er 
in the baulk, he loses nothing, the fed ball or balls arp 
placed op their original spots, and his opponent must 
play, 

1?<. If in makmg a foul ?troke the striker makes or 
leaves a baulk, the red ball or ball^ must be replaced in 
. oeir original position. 

19. If the striker forces his own ball over the cusbion, 
^ i^ considered as holed. 

' 20. If the striker forces either or all the balls over 
the cushion, it counts nothing ; bi^t if by this same strok^ ' 
he holes his own, or foices it over the cushion, then all 
the balls ever are considered as holed. 
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21. Foreing either of the balU ovei the euabioa ib 
making a carrom do«a not prevent the striker firom 
counting it. 

22. A ball standing on a cushion is considered as off 
the table. 

23. Any person playjng with both ieet off the floor 
cannot count. 

21 Any person playing at a ball white runnuig, can- 
lot count 

25. In a case of betting, two misses do not constitute 
a hasard. , 

26l No by-standei has a right to say any thing con- 
cerning tne mme unless appealed to by the players. 

27. Any dispute arising concerning the game shall be 
lettled by the disinterested company present; the 
marker shall go and ask them individually, whether 
they understand the nature of the dispute in question, 
if so, their opinion ; and shall then declare, without 
■pecifying any names, that so many persons are in la- 
Tour of one party, and so many in fovour of the other ; 
and the majority shall decide it ; but in case there is 
nojnajority, then the market shall be appealed to^ as 
alio in case there is no company present. 

KuUi especially concerning a three handed Match, 

28. The three persons must lead, and those two whose 
balls are nearest to the cushion have the privilege ot 
commencing first. Sa the three Jirst articles. ' 

29 Every point made is a hand out 

30. Every point made coun.s for either of the hands in. 

31. There are no baulks in this game as long as the 
three persons are in, and in case the hall or balls should 
be within it, the striker has the privilege of playing 
from the othei end ot the table. 

32. The game is divided into iwo parts two-thuds of 
the constituted number of points forms the first, tvtien 
one peison is out; ana the remaining two play on to 
the fuVt qudta 

33. The person whose hand is out at the time the firat 
pa-t of iho game is wen, must play, and strike hrst, 
with ihe winner^s ball ^ 
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Rules especially concerning a/our handed Match, 

34. During a rubber the parties must iodiserimiDatdy 
follow the rule of rotation. 

35. -Each party has the privilege of consulting with 
and directing his partner in any thing concerning the 
game. 

^ 36. If a person makes two misses without an inter* 
mediate hazard made by himself, or lost by bis oppo 
neiM, his hand is out. 

The rule commonly followed now is, that a hazard 
made by either party between two -misieSf prevents a 
band from bemg out. It is very evident that nothing 
more was intended by this rule, than to stimulate the 
player to exert himself, or to deprive him of his term ol 
playing for a supposed de^merit, and from this position 
we conclude, that this rule has been taken in too gene* 
ral point of view ; and that by it was meant that the 
person himself, who made the two misses, should make 
an intermediate hazard in order to continue his privi* 
lege of playing ; as there is certainly no merit to be at« 
tributed to him for his opponent's success. 

THE ENGLISH GAME. 

1. This game, generally called the American game, ^ 
ii played with one red and two white balls, and 21 
points constitute the game. 

2. The red hall is invariably placed on a spot made 
for the purpose, as also the white ; from whence the 
striker must indiscriminately play whenever bis ball it 
o& the table. 

3. Whenever two balls are holed, the in must be pla* 
ced on its original spot. 

4. No person has a right to play at the red ball the 
next stroke after it is holed. 

5. If the striker, after holing the red ball, ptays at it a 
second time; end misses the white, he loses one point, 
and the red ball remains. 

6. If the striker forces the red ball over the cushion 
without his own, it is not considered as holed, and his 
opponent mav play at which he pleases. 

7. If ihejitriker after holing the white ball forces the 
fed over the cushion, his own must remain witere it is , 
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SOl Flaying on the white* making a carroni, and 

boKug the rad and your own ball ... V 
SI. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and boW 

ing the two white balls ^ 

^ Playing on the red, making a carrom, and bol 

ing the red and your own balls . • • • • - 

SS. Playing at either, making a carrom, and bolinr 
. alltbeballs ......... • » 

fhr the remainmg ruks, see thepreUmtnary artteUB. 

THE FRENCH FOIXOWING GA»C 

In the original French threa-baH game, from which 
If has its deiivation, each player had only one stroki 
alternately during the game, but in this the striker ha 
the prerogative of pursuine his success without mterrup- 
tion; and It is therefore styled the following gmne. 

1. This game is played with one red and two white 
trails, and §4 points constitute the game. 

2. The red ball is placed on a spot made for the pur- 
pose, and the white on any part of the upper line, pro- 
vided the centre of the ball be on it. 

3. The striker has the privilege of ;j?aymg at the red 
ball as often as he pleases. , 

4. In no instance is a ball to be taken sp r|i this game. 
6. If after the red and white balls are of the table, 

the striker should remaiiTon the spot appropriaied foi 

the red, he must remove it, loses nothing, tl»*; red ball 

is put up, and his opponent must play. ^ , , , . , 

6. In a four handed match, every ball holed •* a hand 

*^7. The winnings in this game are precisely sLirHar to 
those in the English game ; but there is no necessit) for 
^Hichiog the played-at ball first, in order to count. 

LOSINOS. 

9. Missing both balls J 

9. Missing both balls and holing your own J 

10. Holing your own off the white ball • • ' * 

11. Do. red . . • • J 

12. Holing both white balls '''''' ^ 
.13. Holing the red and your own ball . . . . o 

H Holing three balls ^ ' ^'Kni!„; 

15. Playingateither,makmgacarrom,andhonng 

your own ball 
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WUIKIKOg. 

8. HoliDg the white ball • • 2 

9. Do. red . ^ . . 3 

10. Holing the white and led 5 

11. Holing your own off the white ball . . . S 

12. Holing your own off the red ball .... 3 

13. Playing on the white, holing it and your own 

ball 4 

14 Playing on the red, holing the white and youir 

own ball 5 

15. Playing on the white, holing the red and youi 

ball 5 

16. Playing on the red, holing it and your own ball 6 

17. flaying on the white and holing the three balls 7 

18. Playing on the red, and holing the three balls 8 

19. Making a carrum, and touching both balls with 
.#s your own 2 

20. Making a carrom, and holing the white ball 4 

21. Making a carrom, and holing the red ball . 5 

22. Making a carrom, and holing the white and 

red balls •.....? 

23. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing your own ball 4 

24. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

bohng your own ball ....... 5 

25. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the two white balls 6 

26. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

.holing the two white balls ..... 7 

27. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the white and red balls ^ . . . 7 

28. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls 8 

29. Play on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls . 9 

30. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls ....... 10 

LOSINGS. 

31. Missing all the ballf 1 

32. Missing all the balls, and holing your own, or 

forcing it over the cushion 8 

For the remaining rules see the preliminary articlei ; 
excepting the 1 9th and 20th. 
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THE REVOLUTlOn, OR fOUR-BAi.L GAMEl 

'thn is very properly styled the Rerofution game, it 
heiag subjeet to as many different ▼icissHudes as that 
inoosier of changes is susceptible ot 

1. l^bis came is played with two red and two wfaiW 
balls, ^and §1 points constitute the -^me. 

2. The two red balls are plawcd ai each end of the 
table, in the middle of each line, and the striker may 
place his ball on any part of the upper line, prorided 
the centre of the ball be on it 

L. The striker must lead his oall beyond the lower 
*ed. and his opponent must play ct it. 

4. If the leader's ball should repass the lower red bidl, 
h must remain, and his opponent must play at it. 

5. If the leader mores a led ball the first stroke, it 
must be replaced, and his ball remains, as also in case 
his opponent moves a red ball without previously toncln 
inK the white. 

6. In a four-handed match every ball holed is a band 
out. 

For the further rules, see the $d and 4th articles of 
the French followiag Game. 

wmniNOS. 

7. Holing the white ball ........ 2 

t. Holing a red ball ...•••.... 

9. Holing the white and a red ball & 

10. Holing the two red ball ....... 6 

11. Holing the three balls 8 

12. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball 2 

13. Making a carrom on the two red balls • . 3 

14. Making a carrom on all the bklU .... 5 

15. Making a carrom on the while and a i^d biill, 

and holing the white 4 

16. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball, 

and holing the red • 5 

17. Making a carrom on tha two red balls, and 

holing the white 5 

IB. Making a carrom oil the two red bal|s, and 

holing a red 6 

t9. Making a cai^roih on all the balls, and holing 

the white •• •• . 7 
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so. Making a carrom on all the ballS) and boling 

a red t 

21. Making a carrora on the white and a red ball, 

a»d holing both 7 

22. Making a carroin on the white and a red, and 

holing the two red balls ...*..$ 

23. Mkking a carrom on the two red balls, and 

holing both .' 9 

24. Making a carrom on all the blills, and holing 

the white and ft red 10 

25. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holing 

the two red 11 

26. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holing 

them IS 



27. Misskig all the balls ........ 1 

28. Missing all the balls, and holing your own 3 

29. Holing your own off the white ball ... 2 

30. Holing your own off a red ball . . . . S 
In every other case, a person holing himself loses as 

many points as he would havegtiined by the same stroke, 
but we think it proper to observe this circumstance, 
that the striker, in making a carrom on a red and ilus 
white ball, and holes his own, only loses two points, not. 
withstanding he struck the red ball first. 
For the remaining rules, see the preliminary articles. 

THE GAME OF POOL. 

The system of this game is very imperfect, and ^e ^ 
most scrutinizing rules that can be composed for it will 
be found inefficient towards producii« thtft criterion by 
which a gamester can be prevented ^om taking those 
advantages so peculiar to his character. 

1. This game is played by an indefinite, number of 
persons, who all have their several balls, but any num- 
ber exceeding twelve causes confusion. 

2. The balls are numbered from 1, 2, &,c. to the full 
number of players ; and after being Altogether put into 
A pocket, are lo be impartially distributed by the marker 
to each person. 

3. If after distributing the balls, there should be 
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Sisll** and the striker's within it masked by one or more of the 
00 ^ others, the marker must remove the masking halls, and 

.' replace them immediately after the stroke. 
M^ 19. Any person playing before his turn, without be- 
jstio^^ ing directed, to do so, by either of the players, must be 
• marked once, take up his ball, and pay a ticket to the 
etsM*^ number he played at. 

n\i^^~ 21. If the striker forces either of the other balls ovei 
ance-J the cushion, it counts nothing. 

nu^ The original rule is, that a ball forced over the 
•e^ cushion, shall be marked ou^e ; but this rule was insti- 
f. tuted by cue players, by whom, in certain positions, it 
nca^' ii easily accofnplished, and the deficiency of the mace- 
t, 9X^\ player in this point was never brought into view ^ so , 
Dall'lj tfig^ ifi adhering to this custom, we shall continue to 
give the cue player an equalized advantage, and there- 
ore, we thought proper to advise from it 
For the remaining rules, see the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 16th, 
tain 2 19th, 22d, 23d, 24th, 26th, 27th of the preliminary 
(it&n articles 
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THE GAME OP TENNIS 

A TwiinscocBT 18 generally in length ninety nx" Of 
ninety seven feet, by thirty-three or ftwr in breadUi. A 
line or net hangt acrow the mid<^Ie, over which the ban 
Ripit be stniok. to make any stroke good. At the en- 
trance of a tennis court there is i long covered psMgo 
before you enter the dedans, that is,a kind of front gaHcry 
where spectators usually stand ; into whwh whenevef 
a ball is struck, it tells (or a certain stroke This long 
passage or gallery is divide*) into different apartnienta» 
which are called galleries, vis. from the line towards 
the dedans, are the first gallery door, second gallery, 
and the last gallery : which is called the service side. 
From the dedans to the la&t gallery are the figures 1, 2, 
3/4, 6, 6, each at a yani distance, marking the chaces, 
oi.e of the most cs^ntial parts of this game. On Ibo 
other side of the line are also the first gallery, door, 
second gallery, and last gallery, which is called the ha- 
«ard side : t-^'cry ball struck into the last gallery on thit 
side reckons for a certain stroke, the same as into the 
dedans. Between the second and this last gallery are 
the figures 1, 2< to mark the chaces on the liazard-sido. 
Over this long gallery is a covering called the pent house, 
on which the ball is played from the service side to be- 
gin a set of tenris, and if the player fails striking the 
ball (po as to rebound from the pent- house) over a cer- 
tain line on the service- side, it is reckoned a fault ; two 
of them are counted for a. stroke. If the ball roll* 
round the pent house, on the opposite ude of the court, 
so as to fall beyoiid a particular described line, it is 
called passe, goes for nothing, and the player on either 
side must serve again. 

On the right-hand^ side of the court firom the dedans, 
a part of the wall projects mote than the ^'est, in order 
to make a variety in the stroke, and render it more diffi- 
cult to be returned by the adversary, and is called the 
tambour: the grill is the last thing on the right- band 
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#i1d, therein if the bail is ttruok, it reokom for 16, m 
€ eertaiti stiroka. 

Th« game ii played by sett. A let of temrit eeatiiit 
of lix games, but if what is caHed'an adrantage set 
iii played, two abova five games must be won on one 
iiititt or tbe other succeseitely, to decide ; or ill ease it 
ibrMJtd be six games all, two games all, two games mint 
atill be w<Hi on one side to conclude the set : to that ao 
Advantage eet may last a considerable time; for which 
kind of sets the court is paid more than for any other. 

We shall no«( describe the use of the chaces, and 
bow they decide or interfere «o much In the game. 

Wheu the player gives his servibe in order totiegia 
the set, bii adversary is supposed to return the ball ; and 
wherever it falls, after the first' rebound, untouched, the 
<ihace is called accordingly : for example ; if the ba& 
falls St the figure 1, the cbace is Called at a yard, tha 
Is td say, at a yard from the dedans ; th'S chade remains 
till a second service is given, and if the player on the 
advice- side lets the ball go after his adversary returns . 
it, and if the ball falls on or between any one of these 
figures or chaces, they must change sides, for he will be 
(hen oh the hastard-side to play for the first chace, whidi^ 
if he wins by striking thebfill so as to fall, after its first 
rebound, nearer to the dedans than the figure 1, with* 
out his advei^uary^s being able to return it from its first 
rebound, he wins a stroke, and then proceeds in like 
manner to win a second stroke, &,c. If a ball fallts on 
a line with the first gallery, door, second galleiy, or last 
gallery, the chace is likewise called at soch or such a 
place, nainiiig the gallery, door, dec. When *t is Just 
put over the line, it is called a chace at the line. It the 
' player on the service side returns a ball with such force 
as to strike the wall on the hazard side sons to rebound, 
afier the first bop over the line, it is also called a chace 
«t the line. 

Tiie chaces on the hazard side proceed from the baK 
being returned, either too hard, or not quite hard enough; 
so that the ball, after its first rebound, fiills on this side 
the blue line, or line which describes the hasard side 
ehaces, in which case it is a chace at 1, 2, &c. proviLeA 
there is no chace depending, and according to the spo 
where it exactly falls. When they change sides the 
Vlayer, in order to win thip chace. must put the ballovet 
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the IHm, aiqr wbert. so' that bis adYsrsvy does net r*- 
turn it. When there is do chace oo the hasard-Sldev 
all baHs put over the line, from the service-side, with- 
out being returned, reckon for a stroke. 

As it is upMi the marking that the game chieflj da- 
pauds, k becomes necessary to explain it ; and thost 
who play at t<;nois ought to have a good and unbiassed 
marker, for on him may depend the whole set He caa 
mark in favour of the one, and agamst the other, im 
that manner as will cause the odds of two to one at 
starting, although even players. Instead of which t'ne 
marker ouglrt to be very attentive to the cbacea^ and to 

e totally impartial to the players. 

The game, instead of -being marked one, two, three, 
four, is called for the first stroke,,/|/>een ; for the second^ 
thirty,' for the th'ird^/orty ; and for the fourth, Gaau, 
unless the players get four strokes each : in that casa, 
instead of calling \i forty all, it is called Deucty after 
which, as soon as any stroke is got, it is called ^dvan- 
iage, and in case the suokes become equal agaiik, 
iSeuct again ; till one or the other gets two strokes fol- 
lowing, which win the game : and as the games are 
won, so. they are marked and called; as one game 
love, two games to one, &c. towards the set, of which 
so many of these games consist. 

To avoid trouble, a number of balls are ma^e use of 
at this game, although but one at a time is played with. 
By which means they can play as long as they please 
without having occasion to stoop once for a ball. 

The odds at this game are very uncertain, on accoinDt 
of the chances; and various methods of giving odds 
have oeen used to render a match equal. 

A Btsqve is the lowest odds given, (except choice of 
the sides.) and is the liberty of scoring a stroke wh.e» 
ever t.he player, who receives the advai^age, thinks 
proper; for example, let a game be forty or thirty, he 
srho is forty by taking xYie Bisque becomes gair.p. 

FifUen. is a stroke given at the beginning of a ganteu 

Half thirty, is Fifteen given the first game, and Tinr^ 
ly the next ; aihl so on to the whole Thirty^ Forty. &c 

Half- Court, is confining the plaver to plav into the 
adversary's half court, and is of great advantage to the 
adversary. Sometinses it is played siraightwise, and ' 
at other times across. 
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Touch no. WalU that is being obliged to play withio 
the compass of the walls, or sidtes of the conn, and is a 
considerable advantage given to the adversary, as all 
the balls must be played gently, and consequently they 
•re much easier to take than those which are played 
hard, or according to the usual method of play. 

Round Service^ b serving the ball round the pent- 
house, so as to render it easy for the Striker out (the 
player who is on the hazard sido, to return the ball.) 

Barring the Haxardf, is not reckoning the dedans, 
tamboar, grill, or the last gallery^ or the hazard side, &«. 

The game of tennis is also played by four persons, two 
partners on each iide. In this case they are generally 
confined to their particular quarters, and one of eadi 
iide appointed to serve and strike out: in all othet 
respects the game is played in the same mannei at 
when two only play. 
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JbOsff emumming Hmrterfnemg m gmmii, wUh # 
49»ar^tim ^ a Pott a>^ HimAt^ MiOck 

Botfin tMk^ ikeu BMB &Qm Mta/'4«M» 

1760 Yards ar« a Mile. ^^ ^^ . 

940 Yards are a Distanceb 

Four Inches are a Hand. 

Fourteen Pounds are a Stone. 

Catch Weight^re, each party to appoint any person 
to ride without weighing. 

Give-and-Take Plates are, fourteen hands to carry a 
stated weight, allabove, or under, to carry extra, or be 
allowed, the proportion of seven pounds for an inch. 

A Whim Plate is, weight for age, and weight for 
inches. 

A Post Match,.is to insert the ages of the horses in 
the articles, and to run any horse of that age, without 
declaring what horse, till you coine to the Post to start. 

A Handicap Match, is for A, B, and C, to put an 
equal sum into a hat. C, i*rho is the handieapper, 
makes a match for A and B, who, when they have pe- 
rused it, put their hands into their pockets, and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if' 
both have money in their bands, the match is confirm- 
ed ; if neither has money, it is no match, in both casea ' 
the handieapper draws all the money out of the hat : 
but If one has money in his hand, and the other none, 
then it 18 no match ; and he that has money in his band 
is entitled to the deposit in the hat: 

win. ?hJ hSt!***' **"• **" ^^ *' ***• ^^'"^ ^"^ ^"^ 
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Rifler? must ride their horsfs to the Weighing Post to 
weigh, and he that disinounts before, or wants weight, 
U rli8»a«ced. 

If a rider fall from his horse, and the horse be rode 
in by a person who is of sufficient weight, he will take 
place the same as if it had not happened, pjovided he 
go back to the place where the rider fell. 

Horse plates or shoes not allowed in the weight.* 

Horses not entitled to start, without producing a proper 
certificate of their age, if required, at the time appoint- 
ed in the articles, except where aged horses are includ* 
ed, and in that case, h Junior horse may enter without 
a certificate, provided be carry the same weight as the 
aged. 

All bets are for the best of the Plate, if nothing is 
said to the ccmtrary. 

For the best of the Plate, where there are three heatt 
xun, the horse is second tliat wins one. 

For the best of ihe heats, the horse is second that 
beats the other twice out of three times, though he does 
Dot win a heat. 

A c.-nfirmed bet cannot he off without mutual consent. 

Fither of the bPttr)rs may demand stakes to be made, 
and on refuFal, declare the bet void. 

If a phrty be absent on the day of running, a public 
declaration of the bet may be made on the coui^, bnd 
B demand, whether any person will make stakes for the 
absent party ; if no person will consent to it, the bet 
ntay l>e declared void. 

Bets agreed to pay or reccire Hn town, oret any other 
-|)artioular place, cannot be declared off on the course. 

At Newmarket, if a match be made for a pariicular 
<iRy, in anv meeting, and the parties agree to change 
the day, all bets must stand ; but if run in a dififereot 
meeting, the bets made before the alteration are void* « 

The person who Ia3r8 the odds, has a right to choose 
tiis horse, or the field. 

When a person has chosen his horse, the field is what 
ctarts against him, but there is no field without one 
starts with him. 

If odds are laid without mentioning the horse befiire 
it is over, it must be determined as tlie bets were at the 
time of making it. . mi u 

Bets made in running are not determined tdl tha 
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Plate is won, if that heat is net roentioned at the time 
of »>ewing. 

Where a Plate is won by two heats, the preference of 
the horses is determined by the places they are in thf 
second heat. 

Horses running on the wrong sNe of the Post, and 
lot turning back, distanced. 

Horses drawn before the Plate is won, are distanced. 

Horses distanced, if their riders cross and jostle^ 
when the articles do not permit it. 

A bet made after the heat is over, if the horse bett€4 
on does not start, is no bet. 

When three horses have each won a heat, ikey ont^ 
must start for a fourth, and a preference between them 
Will be determined by it, there being before no differ- 
ence between them. 

No distance in a fourth heat. 

Bets determine-H, tliough the horse does not start, 
when the word Absolutely, Run or Pay^ or Ptoy or 
Pay, are made use of in betting. 

Example. — ^I bet that Mr. Robinson's bl, h. Sampsoii 
Absolutely wins the King's Plate at Newmarket 
next meeting : the bet is lost though he does not 
start, and won though he goes over the coursa 
himself. 

In mnning of heats, if it cannot be decided which ia 
first, the heat goes for nothing, and thtey may all start 
again, except it be in the last heat, and then it must he 
between the two horses, that if eithei had won, th« 
race would have been over, but if between two, that 
the rac^ might not have been determined, then it ia no 
heat, and the others may all start again. 

Horses that forfeit, are the beaten horses, where it is 
run or pay. 

Bets made on horses winning any number of Plates 
that year, remain in force till the first day of May. 

Money given to have a bet laid, not returned, if not 
run. 

To propose a bet, and say done first to it, the person 
that replies done to it, makes it a confirmed bet. 

Matches and bets arc void on the decease of either 
party, before determined. 
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JVeto Rules and Regnlations of the Jockey CZ«6, and 
Private Decisions. 

All disputes relative to racing at Newmarket shalU 
for the future^ be determined by three Stewards of tha 
Club, and two referees to be chosen by the parties con- 
cerned ; if there are only ^ two Stewards present, they 
are to iU on a third person in lieu of the absent Steward. 



If for any sweepstakes or subscription, the first two 
horses shall come in so near together, that the judge 
shall not he able to decide which won, those horses 
shall run for such prize over again, after the last mgitch 
on the same day. The other horses which started for 
such sweepstakes or subscription, shall be deemed losers, 
and entitled to their respective places, as if the race 
had beea finally determined the first time. 



All bets determined by one event, shall be subject to 
any compromise made by the principals, and paid in 
proportion to such compromise: but all double bets 
shall, for the future, (on account of the frequent dis- 
putes which have arisen) be considered as play or pay 
bets. But there is considered a distinction to the latter 
rule ; for instance, if a bet is made on two events, and 
the first is off by mutual consent, without any compro- 
mise, the bet is void ; but if sixpence only was paid by 
way of compromise, then the whole amount is won or 
lost, as the event may happen. 



When any match or sweepstakes shall be made, and 
BO particular weights specified, the horses, &c. shall 
carry eight stone seven pounds each ; and if any weight 
is given, the highest weight is, by this resolution, fiiied 
at eight stone seven pounds. 

All bets depending between any two horses, either in 
match or sweepstakes, are null and void, if those horses 
become the property of one and the same perso^i,'or his 
avowed confederate, subsequent to the bets being made. 
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Wh«n any match is made, is which crowing and 
iostling are not laeotiooed, they shall be UDderstood to 
be barred. 

All forfeits or money paid on compromtsiiig any 
match; shall, bcnm^fidct be declared anft entered in tha 
day- book, in order that «ll bettors may be put upon aa 
equality with *^e perstm ^bo had the match or sweep- 
stakes, and may thus asQUMun ia what proportioB they 
are to pay and receive. 

In case any gentleman who keeps running horses baa 
cause to complain of any feeder, rider, groom, boy, or 
other person employed by him in, or intrusted with tha 
knowledge of trials, of having discovered them, directly 
or indirectly, bv betting, or wilfully in any other way, 
(unless allowed so to do by his employer) or if any per- 
son as aforesaid, living with any gentleman, shall be 
discovered in watchmg trials himtelf, or procuring other 
persons so to do, or by any unfoir means whatsoever 
endeavouring to discover trials ; on such complaint be- 
ing carried to any one of the Stewards, that Steward is 
' to summon a general Jockey Club meeting as soon as 
convenient, which meeting is to appoint a committee of 
three members, to examine into the accusation ; and in 
ease they shall be of opinion thai the person or persons 
is or are guilty of it, then the person so found guilty 
shall be dismissed from the service of his employer, 
and the said person shall not be employed by any mem- 
ber of the Jockey Clnb, in any capacity^ whatever; 
nor shall any horse, &c. fed or rode by him or them, 
or in the management of which b^ or they are con- 
cerned, be suffered to start for Plata, Match, or Sub- 
scription. And the names of the persons found guilty 
of these offences shall be exposed in the Racing Calen- 
dar, and inserted in a paper to be fixed up in the cofiee- 
room at Newmarket 

The owners of horses, &c. engaged in Matches or 
Sweepstakes, in which the forfeits shall amount lo one 
hundred guineas, or upward, shall be entitled to a de- 
duction of ten per cent, if they declare their forfeits 
by half past nine the evening preceding running. 
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TABLE, 

Showiw what Weights Horns are to carry, that rtm 
for Give and Take Plates, from Twelve to Fifteen 
Hands high, 

■C lb. OS. 

Twelve Hatids 500 

And for every half a quarter of ao inch . . 14 

Thirteen Hands ^.•.700 

And for «very half a quarter of ao inch . . 14 

Fhurieen Hands 900 

Add foe every half a quarter of an inch . . 14 

JTi/Uen Hands ' , . ....... 11 
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] COCKiNG. 

Tbu ganie, if it may be so called, had itt rite and 
adoption m the earliest times among the Barbliriant, 
Greeks, and Romans. It appears to have been a stand- 
ard diversion among ttie latter at the time they abolish* 
^ ed the combats of the gladiators in the Areoa. The 

islanders of Delos, it appears, were great lovers of oockp 
fighting. Tanagra also, a city in Boeotia, the isle of 
Rhodes, Chalcia in Eubosa, and the country of Media, 
were celebrated for their partiality to and their breed of 
chickens. It has continued a sport among the English 
lor a long period, although now much on the decline. 

Direetums for breeding; Chma Coek$» 

The breeding cock should be selected from a strain 
which has generally, if not always, gained the odd bat* 
tie whan equally matched ; be also thoroughly convin- 
ced that he is quite sound, by attending to his mode of 
feeding, where, should he eat corn enough to make his 
crop very bard, and digest the same speedily, that is as 
sure a token his constitution' is good, as that it is rotten 
when he eats but little, and has besides a bad digeation. 
* To be still more sure, try also by running him down in 
a field, and sparring with another cock, at either ol 
which, if he is unsound, he will turn black in the foce. 
Trv the hens too in like manner. 

The cock ought to have a long thin bead, or Terr 
taper, if short ; lull large eyes, stout crooked beak, thick 
long neck, short compact body, round breast, firm stout 
thiehi, well placed up to the shoulders, long strong Ic^s, 
and if they agree in colour with the beak, it is reckoa- 
ed a perfection; broad thin feet, and very lon^ claws; 
a stately walk, and an upright easy carriage, his wings 
not lying close on his back, but rather extended. 

A cock possessed of the preceding qualihcations* ia^ 
condition to fight, ought not to weigh more thin 4 Ibu' 
10 ox., for when above that weight, and the hens of a 
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good sixe, their progeny, if well walked, will be too 
large lo fight, being beyond the articles; and if the 
cock Is much less in weight than 4Jb. 8 ox. the chickens 
wDl not have the due share of bone requisite to contend 
with cocks that are true bred. The hens should cor- 
respond to the cock in feather, shape, and make, with 
bodies sufficiently roomy behind for the production of 

The breeding walk should be where there are out- 
bouses for shelter in bad weather, on a dry soil, all the 
better if gravelly, at a distance from any house where 
fowls are kept, lest the hens should be trod by other 
cocks: and, if possible, where there is a constant rill 
of clear water running near the house, as all foul water, 
especially soap suds, causes the roop, a fatal disease 
that never can be thoroughly cured. 

In February, put the cock and ilot more than three or 
Ibur hens together, 'and let them be sisters, if possible^ 
for greater certainty in breeding. Before the hens be- 
gin laying, provide distinct an4 separate nests for them, 
else tliey will be apt to quarrel and fight, tiU they at 
last entirely spoil one another. The first egg bein|; usu- 
ally smaller than the others, mark and leave that in the 
nest ; take out all the others the same day they are laid, 
write on, and put them in a box with bran. When the 
hens begin to grow broody, put the eggs laid by in the 
nest, as most likely to produce good chickens. Plenty 
of food and water should always be near the sitting 
hens, and if they are in a floored place, lay a quantity of 
gravel upon it. Those chickens are of little value that 
are hatched later than May ; and those hatched before 
the end of March are often cramped by cold ; such as 
are later than the beginning of June never run cocks so 
high upon leg, light fleshed, or large boned. If the 
weather turns out dry, and the sun shines, the chickens 
may be put out of doors, even the day after they aie 
hatched, confining the hens under crates. 

For the first fortnight the chickens should be fed on 
bread and eggs mixed, besides grits ; and if kept in a 
room, where they cannot get insects, led them have 
some raw bones of beef or mutton to pick, with a sup- 
ply of (iresh cool water. Feed them three times a day 
with as much as they can eat After the hens are le- 
moved, put the brood cock along with the cock chicft- 
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ens, frhom he wit! keep in proper subjectioii, provided 
no hens coine' near them. 

With a view to try the virtue of a brood, choose ifom 
those hatched early, some of the atags that aro sbortesi 
upon leg. get iheio weighed into a match to fight in the 
main about March the year after they are hatched ; be- 
etow great attention to their mode of fighting, and the 
reputation of the cocks they contend with; and if they 
keep the battle equally up, and only seem beat by ag^ 
<hey will moat likely make excellent cocka. 

RULES AliD ORDDRa 

On the day of weighing, be wboeo chance k k to 

weigh Uhi is to s^t his cocks and number his pent, both 
byes and main, and deposit the key of the pens upon the 
weighing table, (or the adversary may put4i leek upon the 
door,) before any cock is put into the scale; and after tho 
first pack of cocks is weighed, a person appointed by him 
that weighed first shall go into the other pens to see that 
nopther cocks are weighed but what are numbered and 
80 set, if thev are within the articles of weight that the 
match specifies; but if not, to take the following cock' 
or cocks, until all the number of main and bye cocks 
are weighed through. When the^ are all weighed, 
proceed directly to match them, with the least weight 
Erst, and so on ; and equal weights or nearest weights 
to be separated, if by that separation air increased 
number of battles can be made : all blanks must b« 
filled up on the weighing day, and the battles striM^k 
Bff and divided for each day's play, as previous!]^ 
lereed on. and the cocks that weigh the least are to fight 
Jhe first day, and so upwards. 

At the time assented to by both parties, the cocks that 
are to fight the first battle are produced upon the pit by 
the feeders, or their helpers ; and after an examinatioii 
to see whether they correspond with the marks and 
colours stated in the match- bill, they are given to the 
setters to, who, after chopping them in hand, give them 
to the roasters of the match, (who always sit fironting 
each other,) when they turn them down upon tbf mat; 
and by no means are the setters- to to touch them, except 
they should hang in the in%t, in each other, or get close 
to the pit*8 edge, imtil they shall cease fighting, whU« 
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m person can te]] forty. When both cocks leave oil 
filming, until one of the setters to, or one appointed 
for stating the law; can tell forty gradually ; thei. the 
setters- to are to make the nearest way to their cocks, 
and when they have taken them up, to carry them into 
the middle of the pit, and directly deliver them on their 
legs beak to beak, and not to touch theni again until 
they have refused fighting, so long as the teller of the 
law can tell ten, unless they are on their backs, or hung 
in each other, or in the mat ; then again they are to set- 
to as before, and continue it till one cock refuses fighting 
ten several times, one after another, when it is that 
cock's victory that fought within the law. Now and 
then it happens that both cooks refuse fighting while the 
law is teilijig ; in this case a fresh cock is to be hovelled, 
and brought forward upon the mat as soon as possible, 
and the setters- to are to toss up« which cock is to be 
set to first, and he that gets the chance has the choice. 
I'hen the other which is to be set to last must be taken 
up, but not carried off the pit ; and setting the hovelle.d 
cock down to the other, five separate times, telling ten 
between each setting-to, and the same to the other 
cock: if one fights and the other declines, the fighting 
eock has the battle ; should both fight, or both refuse, 
it is H drawn battle. The meaning of setting to five 
times to each cock, is that ten times setthig to being the 
long* law, so on their both refusing, the law is to be 
equally shared between them. 

Decid'mg a battle by another way, is, if any one offers 
to lay ten pounds to a crown, and no one takes it until 
the law teller counts forty, and calls out three separata 
times, ** Will any one take it ?'* and if no one does, it 
is that cock's battle the odds are laid on, and the setters^ 
to are not to touch the cocks all the time the forty is 
telling, unless either cock is hung in the mat, or on his 
back, or hung together. If a cock should die before the 
long law is told out, notwithstanding he fought in the 
law, and the other did not, he lo<>e8 the battle. 

There are often disputes in setting to in the long law, 
for frequently both cocks refuse fighting until four or 
five, or more or less times, are told ; then they some- 
times commence telling from that cock's fighting, and 
coimting but once refused, but they' should continue 
their counting on, until one cock lias refused ten times: 
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ht it is for both cocks, « hen the law is hegtin to be 
toiti : and if one cock 6ght8 within the long law« and 
the other not, it is a battle to the cock that fought, 
reckoning from the first setting to. All disputes relative 
to bets, or the Vattle being gained or lo&t, must 'be de- 
cided by the spectators. The crowing and mantling of 
-A cock, or fighting at the setter-to's hand before be is 
put to the other cock, or breaking from his adversary, 
IS not allowed as a fight 

Each feeder has a particular mode of dieting and pre- 
paring cocks for battle ; the following is a good method : 
After cHutionsly examining whether the cocks are sound 
and hard feathered, keep them in separate pens, with 
moveable perches within : keep the pens peculiarly 
clean, and feed them with the crumb of stale bread 
cut into square pieces, giving each a handful at sunrise, 
noon, and sunset, v/ith cool spring water for drink ; nft^t, 
thus feeding for four, or five days, let them spar some 
morning with one another in a room covered with straw, 
or on a grass plot, first guarding their heels with hots, or 
leather spurs ; .let them spar some time, but not so far 
ts to draw blood. When they pant and appear faint, 
give to each about the size of a walnut of white sugar 
tandy, rosemary chopped, and butter, mixed together ; 
this will increase their strength, cleanse ttiem, and ren* 
der them long winded: imtrediatelv after this, put them 
into separate bags or'baskets half filled with straw, then 
cover them with the same material, and make them last, 
in order that the cocks may sweat till evening: at night 
take them out, lick their eyes and head all over with 
the tongue, fiU their throats with stale bread, and pour 
warm urine therein, which will cleanse both their heads 
and bodies. Exercise and diet them with stale bread 
and whites of eggs regularly, one day sparring and the 
o^her feeding and resting, with now and then the acouf* 
i^, (or at least a fortnight previous to the battle. 



FINI& 
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